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A NOTE ON STRESS ASSIGNMENT IN POLISH NOUN PHRASES 



Roland Sussex 

Ifonori V Clayton, duttttfut 



In a recent paper on the order of attributive adjectives in Polish (Sussex 
197*) I proposed that the placing of the adjective in pre- or post-nominal 
position, and the order of attributive adjectives, are basically similar in na- 
ture to the rules operating in pre-modifying languages like English, German 
and Russian, These rules employ a syntactic-semantic subclassification of 
adjectives, based on their prenominal slots: 

where x and y are slot indices, and x>y 

Polish differs from pre-nominally modifying languages in that adjectives 
of certain subclasses usually follow the noun — notably most of the "rela- 
tional" (otno&ttd'nye) adjectives of traditional Russian grammars: 

(2a) maszyita clektryczna 
(2b) gramatyka opisowa 
(2c) pytanic idcologiczne 

cf. 

. (3a) dobra maszyna 
(3b) pclna gramatyka 
(3u) trudnc pytanie 

The remainder of the relational adjectives and qualitative adjectives {katie- 
stvennye prilagald'nye) may follow the noun in the contrastivc construction 

(4a) dziennik dzisfcjszy 
(4b) obywatel tutejszy 
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and contrast also accompanies the pre*nominal placing of normally post- 
nominal adjectives: 

{5a) clektryozna maszyna 
(5b) opisomt gramatyka 
(5c) ideologiczne pytauip 

I assumed, in other words, that Polish Noun Phrases consisting of an adjective 
and a noun obey a rule similar to the Chomsky & Halle Nuolear Stress Rule 
(1968), which assigns rightmost stress within the phrase under non-emphatic 
conditions. In principle, any constituent of such a Noun Phrase may be con- 
trast ivoly stressed. When the adjeotivo and noun are normally ordered, 
in the sense defined above* the ot(2-I)* stress pattern is non-emphatio. When 
the adjeotive and noun are abnormally ordered, the stress pattern NP(2-1) 
is itself emphatio, and the emphasis can only be reversed by strong emphasis 

on the first constituent, which we may describe as 1), the* , +*' 

indicating extra stress (see (4) and (5)}. 

Thanks to Wayles Browne, who has brought to my attention Maoiej Pa- 
kosz's paper "Stress oontours of compound words and phrases in Polish and 
in English'VI now believe that* the above description, although still funda- 
mentally correct, is an oversimplification. Pakosz outlines three accentual 
classes of word-J-word combinations: 

A. Word +word= word group, stressed 3-1 
^*^e.g., nowozbudowany, roboczodnWwka 
\t* n<jz zolazny 

B, Word -J- word := word group, stressed 1-2 
e,g., gazctka Vienna, n<iz kuohenny 

(X Word +word= now word with different stress from its components 
eg., Wielkanoo 
samoohtfdj 

It is examples like n&z hmhemy in the "B" group which show the fallacy 
of my earlier analysis in accepting the "A" type pattora for non emphatic 
Noun Phrases, and the "B" type for.emphatio ones. So why is n&z fatchemttf 
stressed kp(I-2) ? 

There is, to begin with, nothing intrinsioaUy special about no% that attracts 
stress, nor about kmhmny that rejeots it: oompare 

(6a) ndz zelazny 
(6b) okno kuohenne 

1 I shall use "I" and **2** informalljMo refer to major and minor stress; capitals 
in tho text indicate major stress* Although certainly not delicate enough for largor 
syntactic contexts, this arrangement is adequate for our present purposes* 
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7 



both of which are stressed orthodoxly kp(2-1 )■ There must, then, ho something 
iu the collocation of n6z and kwJ&nny which pauses the stress to shift, just 
as there mast he "something between" the nouns and adjectives in the fol- 
lowing sample of 1-2 stressed N+ADJ examples: 

(7) afisz sklcpowy kolo zapasowo 

hran^itf :,£ filasztorna inlyn wodny 

dziennik polski tnundur wojskowy * 

gazeta niedzielna odznaka harcerska 

panna sklepowa sila nap§dowa 

papier toaletowy sztab wojskowy 

plyta gramofonowa ucho d§bowe 

podi^eznik fachowy Unia Lubelska 

ropa uaftowa widelec kuclicnuy 

rura samochodowa wyz demograficzny 

rura wydechowa zaldad fryzjerski 

statek parowy zawody pilkarskic 

stroz nocny zcgar £cicnny 

sie6 rybacka 

This list is puzzling, because it is always possible to replace the noun or the 
adjectivein these phrases with other nouns and adjectives which give a normal 
2-1 stress pattern. The clue to the puzzte > however, cannot be phonological 
in nature, Not only is there no correlation of segment sequences and stress 
patterns; but there is also no correlation between stress and length. Con- 
sidering the influence of French syntax on Polish, especially during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it might not surprise us to find som < 
reflex of the situation in JVench, where a monosyllabic , noun precedes a 
polysyllabic adjective: V 

(8a) un bref entretien 
(8b) i un entretien bref 
(9a) un entretien ennuyeux 

(Ob) nn ennuyeux entretien (stylistically marked) r _ 

But this will not do for Polish, as the above examples shew. Wc must 
therefore turn to syntactic and semantic factors for a possible explanation. 

One line of approach is to describe the 1-2 structures as single words or 
as referring to a single or unique object, or objects of a ''special type". Such 
semantic definitions are notoriously fraught with difficulties. Why, it may 
reasonably be asked, doesanoi huchenny (1-2) qualify as an object of a "special 
type", whereas a ksiqzka huchenna (2-1) apparently does not?? There is, 
however, some help to be had from place na^nes, especially the names of towns, 
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which do clearly refer to unique objects. Thus we have 

(10) Gorz6w Wielkopolski 
OatnSw Wielkopolski 
QoetyA Poznaiiski 

with the 1-2 pattern. Indeed, the only situation in which 2-1 can occur ib 
when there is a second (eto.) Gorztiw* Ostrow or Gostyft. In this ease the 
contrasttve nature of the stress is clear* A good example jb a pair of villages 
in Posnartskie called Lutol Suchy and Lutol Mokty, both with 2-1 stress 
patterns. Again, the Kraktfw Wawel is unique, in both name and nature. 
If it were not usually referred to as the Zamek Krakowski (3-1 ) «— there being 
many castles in Poland — it would be called the Wawel Krakowski (l-*2). 
This general analysis is borne out by the fact that a speaker may, if he be- 
lieves that there jb only one Gorzdw (etc.), reasonably respond to a 2-1 pat* 
tern: "Oh, but I thought there was only one'*. Note, however, that this 2-1 
contrastive pattern does not apply to N+N sequences* even when the N+N 
designates a unique object like a football team: thus GkSrnik Zabrze and the 
prewar Ruch Katowice (2-1). English, of course, right-stresses all place 
names, except when it 1b necessary to avoid a possible confusion: the adjacent 
villages Over Wallop, Middle Wallop and Nether Wallop in Hampshire, for 
instance, are stressed 1-2, 

ThiB deals satisfactorily with unique referents like towns — and, for 
that matter, with unique events like the Unia Lubelska, It does not deal 
with kitchen knives, which are not unique. We can, I think, profitably compare 
the situation in Polish with that in English, where some compound and com- 
plex expressions function as single phonological words; 



Note that some of these examples can be stressed as two phonological wordB, , 
with a change of meaning; 

(12} WHEEL BARROW: a barrow for a wheel 

GRAVE STONE: a sad Btone; a stone on a grave 

STEERING WHEEL: wheel which steers (not necessarily a STEER* 

ING wheel). 

FIRE GUARD: a man who guards (for/the) fires, etc. 

What, then, happens to the 1-2 N+ADJ Polish sequences when m'c switch 
the stress patterni As I have shown, the emphatic reading is available: 



(11) KITCHEN knife 
ARMchair 



TABLE leg 
STEERING wheel 



WflEELbarrow 
CLOTHES brush 



GRAVEstonc 
FIREguard 
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(13) segar SCIENNY— i.e., liot a Hble clock 

but there is also w nou-cmphatte reading which reflects a new' semantic re- 
lationship between the adjective and the noun, and one which is on the 
lines of "normal" noun-adjective collocations. Under this interpretation, 
the 2-1 pattern contrasts semantically with 1-2 pattern in the following 
way; 

1- 2: a type of clock whose shape, size and function are fixed by convention 

and general usage as belonging to this object; it can be so called whether 
or not it is actually hanging on a wall. 

2- 1: a clock of any type which is hung on the wall and therefore functions— 

by virtue of its being on the wall— as * 1-2 zegar 4cienmj, although its 
shape, size and so on may be different; when no longer hanging on the 
wall, it ceases to qualify for the attribute icimny. 

Similar arguments can be applied to many, though not all, of the examples 
of 1-2 stress contours listed in (7). A 1-2 sirdz nocny, for example, is so called 
and accented whether you speak to him on the job or at midday; but a man 
working part-time at this job could be stressed 2-1 or *-2; when he ccaacs 
to work, the 2-1 option lapses. 

This parallelism of phonological and semantic factors also has some re* 
flexes on the grammatical level* although here the evidence is more equivocal. 
The 1-2 sequences do obey the traditional criteria for the grammatical word: 
they caiinot he permuted or interrupted. The situation here is complicated 
by the fact that parenthetical elements are the only ones which could con- 
ceivably interrupt a 2f*f ADJ structure; other possibilities are ruled out on 
grammatical grounds. But parenthetical expressions serve our purpose: 
interruption is only possible with 2-1 sequences: 

(14) n<5z— powiedzroy— kuehenny 
(♦1...2) 

which underlines the status of 1-2 sequences as lexical nominate. There is* 
however, an important difficulty. If 1-2 sequences are dominated by 2J, they 
should behave like regular nouns with regard to the embedding of adjectives 
from relative clauses. Instead, they behave like N+ADJ 2fwn Phrases: 

(15) *n6z kuehenny zclazny (1-2...) 

zelazny i\6i kuehenny (3-1-2) 

This makes kuckenntj a regular case of a postnominal attributive adjective, 
which makes Tadj-fhontixo obligatory for the embedding of further ad- 
jectives. Consequently, the future 1-2 sequences must be n(N+ADJ) for 
the phonological rules, and S] >(N-J-ADJ) for the grammatical rules. It would 
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bo possible, but costly, to mark mSz hiicJtenng lexically with some trigger 
for stress assignment. The only other feasible alternative seems to bo to make 
r ^ADJ*KUONTiffG ^P^ 0 °f Pairing into the structure of complex nominals. 
This is unfortunate and not a little ad Aoc, but seems to bo necessary. 

The argument has, of course, one significant and at the moment insur- 
mountable weakness: why is it that n6z zelamy acquires the statns of a 
lexical nominal, whereas *t<5z zelazny and hskiika huchetma do not? This 
is the point at whieh grammar, semantics and phonology intersect with lin- 
guistic pragmatics and fiurtors of culture and the context of language uso. 
There Are, for example, instructive cases of similar problems in American 
and British English, where an Englishman in the USA may be misunderstood 
if lie says WHITE SOUSE rather than WHITE house, and HOT DOQ 
rather than HOT dog. Tho simpfc answer is that adjective -J-noun collo* 
cations in frequent use, and referring to common everyday objects, may 
aequirc 1-2 stress and the status of a lexical nominal. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is anything but simple. It is likely to be semautico-prag- 
inatio in nature, and I am not aware so far of any criterion which would 
help sort out the potential 1-2 eases from the 2-1 cases. People in the United 
Kingdom do, after all, talk of tho White House and cat hot dogs 2 , and quite 
frequently at that. Nor can I see why some of the 1-2 N+ADJ sequences 
in Polish seem not to have 2-1 parallels in the uon-contrasttvc sense. It pre- 
sumably has somctliii^ to do with the number of semantic relations whieh 
can be reasonably thought to exist between certain nouns and adjectives. 
Diadirontcally, I suspeot that 1-2 sequences are derived from 2-1 sequences 
that become particularly common in everyday use. Synohronically I can 
se<* no obvious solution, 

Xcvertholcss, this aualysis docs allow us to state some aspects of the 
problem more clearly. We can specify the general characteristics of the gram* 
matical distinction between Polish 2-1 and 1-2 N-J-ADJ collocations, and 
the lines along whieh we would describe the semantic differences botweea 
them. We can point to the very considerable grammatical aud semantio 
similarities between Polish N-J-ADJ and English ADJ-J-N collocations — si- 
milarities which again follow the phonologioal criteria of 2-1 or i-2 stress. 
And wc can show, with reference to Chomsky & Halle *s Nuclear Stress Rulo, 
the essential difference between Polish and English. English assigns rightmost 
stress to constituents in phrases, and leftmost stress to constituents inside 
phonological words. Any violation of this rule results in coutcastivc stress* 

1 Ovor tho list 0 inmtl;*) ro so tho BBC! \\u tagun siyiu£ WfllTtf Home with in- 
crossing froqiioncy — ultlmt^ll it U imp>s*iblo t<> aiy tvhitfi)r tlm is a imttor of fro* 
quonoy of <nago> ro of im >rforvwo from Amricui ijtiiU. HOT D0%$ romiin. 
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Polish, on the other hand, stresses Noun Phrases consisting of a noun and 
an adjective 2-1; this is non-eontrastive except when the normal word order 
is reversed. Furthermore, Polish stresses lexical nominate (consisting of a 
noun and an adjective) 1-2. It is usually possible to stress the same N+ADJ 
sequence 2-1, in which ease the semantic relations between the noun and the 
adjective uudcrgo a chauge parallel to normal ADJ-J-^ Noun Phrases. As , 
far as Ikuow, all such complex lexical nominate (Jf-J-AM) have a postnom- 
inat adjective: pre-nominal adjectives, mainly the "qualitative 1 * adjec- 
tives like good and heavy, arc not the sort of adjectives which collocate with a 
noun to form a referent of a special or frequeut type; rather> they add attri- 
butes to a nominal. This again takes us iuto the area of semantic pragmatics, 
and I shall sidestep the question here. 

A generative grammar would handle these matters in the following way. 
TV "standard model 1 * of Aspects (Chomsky 19G5), or its loxicalht-intcr- 
prexivc offspring, would simply cuter the complex nominals as nominals 
in the lexicon. This raises three problems. First, concord rules must be able 
to peek inside tho nominal, which is still morphologically structured as N-J- 
-i-ADJ; sccond> T ADJ ^ R0SXLSa must also peek inside the complex nominal 
if it is to operate correctly; and third, this solution hay the scmantically nnil- 
luminatiug result of showing no similarity at all between 1-2 n6z hxwhenny, 
a lexical nominal, and 2-1 n6z kndiemtif t which is a Noun Phrase resulting 
from the embedding of an adjective out of some kind of relative clause- Tho 
generative semantic model can show semantic distinctions and connexions 
betweeu complex nominals and N-J-ADJ Noun Phrases, but only at some 
co^t. Wit 1 kitckenny, the 1-2 version is derived from something like 
of a typt associated with N 3 J, f and the 2-1 version from, say ,"Ni which is 
now in use in N^'. The product of these lexical transformations maybe either a 
complex segment dominated by N, or a Noun Phrase. If the 1-2 version is a 
Nominal, the str^s-a^igning rules can automatically distinguish it from 
the Nouu Phrase, but the transformations deriving the nominal aud tho 
Noun Phrase must somehow be adjusts! to produce the correct output. 
At the moment, I do not sec a means of doing this in a way which is not ad 
Jioc. Alternatively, the prelexical rules may have Noun Phrases as their out- 
put, in which ease wo need global vulus to ensure that the future 1-2 versiou 
is correctly stressed. Notice, however, that this oolutiou docs deal naturally 
with the difficulties of T AD j. Mtoxm o> since th^ global rules can trigger the 
fronting rule at littte additional ccst. "Nevertheless, the relation between the 
1-2 and 3-1 versions is presumably of a seinantico-pragmatic nature, and 
the underlying sources of 1-2 coiuplox nomiuals are vory confused. In view 
of those difficulties, it is probably wiser to decide in favour of the standard 
model — at least for the time being. 
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THE ROLE OF SENTENCE STRESS IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF COREFERENTIALITY IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



ATCKSAtfJDKR SZWEDEJC , 
Ptfamto/t Univer*i*V, Bydgmcz 

1. English speakers, when they want to indicate that a noun refers to 
the same person or object as the preceding noun, have at their disposal the 
definite article. When a new object is introduced, the indefinite article is 
used. Mistakes as to the identity of referents are not frequent. 

Native speakers of Polish know that mistakes as to the identity of re-, 
ferents are equally infrequent in their language. We seldom have doubts 
whether a noun refers to the same person or object or not. Otherwise, com- 
munication would be extremely difficult, if not impossible.- 

As I have mentioned, English uses articles, among others, as surface 
exponents of coreferentiality, although not all occurrences of the articles 
are involved in the phenomenon. For example, in 

(1) *Mary does not have & car, The car is black, 

the indefinite article does not establish coreferentiality. Negatic , * h syn- 
tactic and lexical, has been found to disallow the indefinite article to estab- 
lish coreferentiality (Karttunen 1969). This is only natural since a part 
of the meaning of the following definite noun is the presupposition that the 
referent exists, which is exactly what negation denies. 
Also in such structures as 

(2) Bill is the best student* 

the definite article does not refer to any previously mentioned noun as core- 
feiential with it. 

The present paper will discuss some of the corefercntial occurrences of the 
articles and personal pronouns in relation to the sentence stress in English 
and in Polish, 
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2*L In 1070, Akmajian and Jackcndoff noticed that the place of the 
sentence stress determines corefercntiality of ^ronotins, 
For example, in 

(3) Jojitt jift 5At awi tt« George hit hw*. 

a) Aim refers to Bill if it is unstressed, 

b) him refers to noirBUl if it is stressed (Chomsky (1971:211)) 
says: to John or to someone other than John or Bill**)* 

I first want, to examine th& ooctirrence of the articles with respect to 
sentence stress. Considering (4} 

(4) He vm reading[a book. 

with normal intonation, we find that the stress is on the indefinite noun. 
For a similar sentence (5) 

(5) He was reading the book 

with the sentence stress on the definite notin (non-contrastivc reading) I 
cotild find no context in which it could be used 1 . The natural or normal in- 
tonation is with the stress on the vert. Thus, (5) with the sentente stress 
on the Tcrb is correct, while with the stress on the noun it is not. Consider 
further (6)aud (7): 

(6) He bought a book yesterday. 

(7) He bought the hook yesterday* 

(6) is similar to (4) in that the sentence stress falls on the indefinite nounl 

(7) has ife sentence stress not on the verb, however, but on the adverbia; 
T ! ase. 

Other examples of a similar type will indicate that normal intonation 
places the sentence stress on the indefinite noun if such is present, as in (8) 

(8) I saw a cat under the table. 

while in a sentence irith a definite noun the sentence stress mil fall on the 
clement following it if such an element is present, as in (9) 

(9) I saw the cat under the table. 

or on the verb preceding the noun if nothing follows, for example (10) 

(10) J saw the cat* 



1 At tho 4th international conference In English -Polish contra&tivo linguistics 
at TJstronio (Doc. 13-15, 1973), prof. Wornor Wintor called my attention to tho foot 
that the stressed definite noun in (5) would mean the Bible. This is in perfect agreement 
with my discussion of tiOuns marked *uniquo*. 
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AH this concerns nouns in the object position. With a definite noun in 
the initial, subject position, as in (11) 
noun in the initial, subject position, as in (ll) 1 

(11) The man was coining. 

the sentence stress falls on the Terb. 

Sentences with an indefinite noun in the subject position are perhaps 
less frequent but (12) 

(12) A nan teas comi?ig. 

is a correct sequence to something like (13): 

1 (13) I heard a noise &nd turned rotmtf. 

Notice that in (12) the sentence stress is on the indefinite noun and in the 
initial position. Notice also that (12) with the sentence stress on coming does 
not make sense. 

Conclusions of this extremely brief account arc as follows: 
I) If an indefinite noun is present, it T>ears the sentence stress in normal 
intonation (examples 4, 6, 12), no matter what its function and position 
.» ill the sentence. 

II) In the presence of a definite noun the sentence stress falls o^ the final 
clement if nothing follows the noun (examples 8, 9, 11)* > 

or on the preceding element if nothing follows, usually a verb (example 10), 
but also a preposition {The cat was under the table). 

Ill) is an interesting, I think, observation concerning adverbials and noun 
marked with a feature 'unique*. 

Notice, first, that many adverbials have a definite noun, for example (9) * 

or (14) 

(14) , I am going to the cinema. 

and none the Jess it normally bears the sentence stress, conflicting with con- 
elusion II above. Notice, however, that if we add an opening sentence (15) 

(15) There teas a big round fable in my room. 
to (16) 

(16) The cat teas sleeping under the table. 

the sentence stress in (16) will move on to the preceding verb, thus satisfying 
conclusion II. 

Similarly nouns marked 'unique* as in (17) or (18) 
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(17) / looked at the sun. 
(Id) Bill is the best tfudent. 

have the stress on the definite noun. Again, however, if we add an opening' 
sentence (19) 

(19) He asked me to look at the sun* 

to (17), the sentence stress will shift to the verb 

(20) J looked at the sun (but saw nothing). 

It would seem, then, that conclusion II refers to textually determined 
coreferentiality, whereas examples (16) and (17) are cases of situational 
anaphora. Stockwell, Schachter and Parte© (1968) use the terms 'linguistic' 
and 'non-linguistic' anaphora without, however, any further consequences. 
The division finds material justification in the examples discussed altove. 
It seems, then, that a distinction between textual (linguistic) and situational 
(non-linguistic) anaphora is necessary. Furthermore, we can see that situ- 
ationally preferential noims behave as new information of the discourse 
(focus-sentence stress association) without the necessity for the referent itself 
to be new to the speaker -and to the listener, as in the case of the sun> for 
example. 

All textuaUy introduced norms behave in the way described in conclu- 
sion n. 

The examples discussed so far do not exhaust the possibilities of the 
sentence stress placement. Let us, now, consider some of the above sentenced 
with a different place of the sentence stress. For example, (4) may have the 
stress on any element,.i.e. t 

(4a) He was reading a book. 
(4b) He was reading a book. 
(4c) He was reading a book. 

However, it is clear that all these a) have emphatic stress, b) express contrast. 
We may also have emphatic stress on book, as in (4d) 

(4d) He was reading a book. 

The same is true for (5): 

(5a) He was reading the book* 

(5b) He was reading the book* 

(5c) He was reading the book. 

(6d) He was reading the book. 

In all examples of (4) and (5) the intonation pattern changes, too (higher 
pitch). Kotlung, however, changes in coreferentiality if emphatic stress is 
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used. It follows that normal stress and emphatic stress are two different kinds 
of stress and must be introduced separately. 

2.2. Let us see, now, what the role of the sentence stress is in Polish, 
la one of my earlier papers (Szwedek 1974) on definiteness and indefiniteness 
of nouns I indicated that word order in Polish is one of the ways in whieh 
coreferentiality is expressed. Thus, for example, of the two sequences (21)— (22) 
and(21)-(23) 

(21) Widziolem na ttlicy kobtet^ 
(I $aw on street tvoman (Ace)) 

(22) Kcbietq bil inqzczyzna* 

(Woman (Ace) was hitting 'man (Norn)) 

(23) Mqzczyzna bil iofite/g. 

{Maw (Norn) was hitting woman (Acc)) 

only the former constitutes a discourse. (23) with the same intonation as 
(22), i.e., with the sentence stress on the final noun can not be a sequence 
of (21). For (23) to become a possible sequence sentence of (21), a shift of the 
sentence stress to the initial position is necessary, as in (24) 

(24) jVI^zczyzna bil hebietq* 

(Man (jSbm) teas hitting woman (Acc)) 

But then the meaning of the stressed elcm^t is contrasts (emphatic stress), 
the unstressed clement retaining its corefcrential interpretation. 
Consider, next, (22) and (23) as sequences of (25) 

(25) Widziatem na itlicy m$zczyzn$. 
(I sate on street mm (Acc)) 

Only (23) may form a discourse with (25). If we want (22) to follow (25) we 
have to move the stress to the noun in the initial position. Conclusions of 
this skctehy presentation arc as follows: 

I. The normal intonation seems to be the one with the sentence stress on 
the final clement. 

IT. If a noncorefcrcntial noun is present, it bears the sentence stress in 
normal intonation. 

* ITT. Hence, it is the word order that changes— moving the indefinite noun 
to the final position — rather than the place of tlte sentence stress. It 
must also be added that such changes are independcrit of the syntactic 
functions /the nouns have in the sentence. 
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As regards adverbial phrases in Polish, as in 

(26) Koi spal fod tfoiem> 

(Cat (Horn) was sleeping under table) 

(27) Id$<h kina. 

(I am going to cinema) 

we find that, as in English, they are stressed. If we want to make the noun 
preferential must, agpin as in English, remove the sentence stress from 
it as in the following sequence: 

(28) W domu byl duzy okrqglp slii. 
(In house was big found table) 

(26) Kot spal fod stolem. 

(26) as a sequence sentence is much improved if we add a demonstrative 
pronoun, as in, (30) 

(30) Kot spal fod tym stolem. 

{Col (Norn) was steeping under this table) 

The explanation of this improvement is not difficult, it seems. Sentence final 
position is associated with indefiniteness so strongly that even with the shift 
of the stress the indefinite meaning does not disappear completely. Only when 
we add a demonstrative pronoun are the doubts removed. This, I think, is 
an important point in demonstrating the significance of word order in Polish* 
in the interpretation of eoreferentiality of nouns and the changing status 
of demonstrative pronouns. 

Conclusions I-IEt above gain in clarity if one of the nouns in, for example, 
(22) and (23) is replaced by a pronoun, as in (31) 

(31) M&czyzm biljq. 

(Man (Norn) was hitting her) 

We con not have the sentence stress on the pronoun, in normal intonation. 
Thus (32) 

(32) M$zczyzna HI 

(Man (Norn) was hitting her) 

is incorrect. 

We have, then, two possibilities: 

a) with m$kczyzna corefercntial and thus unstressed. Then the verb is 
naturally stressed, as in (33) 



1 The problems seem to bo similar in other languages. For example, prof. 
K. Sajavaara ami W. B&ntttS confirmed it for Fiimigh and Roumanian respectively. 
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(33) Mpczyztia biljq. (or M&czyznajq b\l) 
{Man vm hitting her, or Man her vm hitting) 

b) with m$icztfztta noncorcferfential and stressed, as in (34) 

(34) Bit j(j m§zczyzna. " 

{Was hitting her man (Nom)) 

If we move the stressed item in (33) and (34) to the initial position, we 
ivill yet an emphatic interpretation, 

3.1- Example (3) introduced the discussion relating to the significance 
of the sentence stress in the interpretation of corcfercntiality. Let ns, now, 
give more attention to this problem, with regard to pronouns. 

It is obvious that pcrsoi^al pronouns always have a corrferentjal inter- 
pretation. Thus they should not bear the sentence stress in normal intonation. 
Since all personal pronouns are corefcrential,thc interesting question is not 
whether a pronoun is corcfcrcntial or not but what its antecedent is. Let 
mc, first, return to example (3) with a slight modification which will make 
it* a bit more difficult 3 : 

(35) John hit Bill and then he hit him. 

Assume, first, that he and him are interpreted as corcfcrential with John and 
Bill respectively, and thus do not have the sentence stress. 'Jhc sentence 
stress would then have to be on hit identical to the verb in the first clause. 
Therefore, the second clause, being identical to the first, has no logical basis 
for existence. To receive a correct sentence we must change the verb, too. 
For example 

(36) John hit BUI and then he kicked htm. 

with kicked as the 'new and stressed information. Notice also that m this 
ease both the pronouns arc unstressed and receive a eorefcrential interpre- 
tation. 

If (35) cannot have the sentence stress on hit, then two other possibil- 
ities are left: with the sentence stress on he, as in (37) 

(37) John hit Bill and then he hit him. 

a) him (unstressed) is corcfcrential to Bill, 

b) h is noticorefcrential to John (Bill is excluded from considerations 



1 Other examples like tho one given by Akmajian aud JockendofT (1070) — After 
he wok& up John went to toim ^ have additionally different restrictions ,on iho inter- 
pretation of cnwfensntialUy. I agree with LakofT (IOCS) hero that^proSoininali/ation 
is a complex phenomenon involving syntactic as Kelt as snprnsegnu-iital facts- 
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because his coreferentiality has already been determined), i.e., it denies a 
coreferential interpretation within the sentence. Thus it seems necessary 
to distinguish t*xtra- and intrasentential coreferentiality: 
With tlie sentence stress on him, as in (38) 

(38) John hit BUI and then he hit him. 

a) Ae is coreferential with John, 

b) hvm is noncorefcrential with Bill (John being excluded on the same 
grounds, as Bill in b) above). 

Notice, first, that the unstressed pronoun has a coreferential interpre- 
tation, and the stressed pronoun a noncoreferenttal interpretation, 1 regardless 
of the syntactic function it has in the senteuce. Kotice also that the sentence 
stress on any of the pronouns is of the emphatic type. The explanation seems 
to be easy. In normal intonation the unstressed pronoun receives # eo referen- 
tial interpretation. Therefore, what the sentence stress does in (37) and (38) 
is to deny the coreferential interpretation of the pronoun with the samc- 
-funetion noun in the preceding clause. That is, in (37) it means: specifically 
wt-John t and in (38): specifically not-BUL That John is excluded as a can- 
didate-referent of him in (38) is due to the fact that he is not stressed and 
must be interpreted as coreferential to John. However, if we remove the 
possibility of interpreting he as coreferential with John, as in (39) 

(39) John hit BUI and then George hit him. 

Mm will include John. But it will still have the meaning: not-BUL 
3,2. In this section I want to examine a Polish sentence (40) 

(40) Janek uderzyl Tvmka a potem on go nderzyL 
(John hit Tom and tfteti he htm hit) 

similar to the English example (35). The sentence stress on the verb is excluded 
for the same reckons as have been given for (35), With the sentence stress 
on the subject pronoun on, as in (41) 

(41) Janek uderzyl Tomhi a potcm on go wderzyL 
(John hit Tom and {hen he Mi him) 

&n is noncorcfcrential with Tomek 

If we stress the object pronoun changing the unstressed form to the stress- 
ed jego t we will get (12) 

(42) Janek uderzyl Twnba a potcm on jego tuterzyL 
or (John hit Tom and then he Mm hit) 

(43) 

(43) Janek uderzyl Tonika a potem on nderzyl jogo. 
(John hit Tom <wd then he hit htm) 
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J ego being tinder the sentence stress is noncoreferential with Tomek. How- 
ever, contrary to English, on, now is not necessarily preferential to Janek 
Only when we omit the subject pronoun, as in (44) 

(44) Janek u&erzyt Tomka a potem uderzyl jego, 
(John hit Tom and then hit him) 

is the understood subject of the second clause corefcrential with Janek, It 
docs not follow, however, that we may omit the object pronoun when it 
is unstressed 1 , as in (45) 

(45) Janek tvderzyl Tomht a pot&u on uderzyl 
There are some interesting restrictions here: 

a) wc delete only the subject pronoun, but never the object pronoun alone. 
If the object pronoun is to be deleted, the subject pronoun must be removed, 
too. Compare (46), (47) and (48) 

(46) Janek uderzyl Tomka a potem on tcopnql, 
(John hit Tom <md then he kicked) 

(47) Janek wderzpl Tomka a potem go kopnql. 
(John hit Tom and then Mm kicked) 

(48) Janek vderzpl Tomka & potem kopnql. 
(John hit Tom and then kicked) 

b) if both are to be deleted, the stress in the first clause must fall on the verb, 
too (naturally, the stress fulls on the verb in the second clause because there 
is nothing else left), 

In English, subject pronoun deletion is impossible. We must delete both 
the subject and the verb, as in (40) 

(49) John hit BiU and then him. 

4. I think I have shown that the sentence stress plays the same role in 
"English and in Polish with respect to corefcrentiality. One of the specific 
conclusions that I want to repeat and stress is that word order in Polish is 
not free as has been claimed so far, but it is closely connected with the sen- 
tence stress and corefcrential relations, and thus strictly determined. In 
English, with different word order restrictions, it is the sentence stress that 
moves. 

It follows from the presentation that the nature of the normal stress and 
contrastive stress is different in that the normal stress is predictable, white 
contrastive stress te not. The failure to distinguish between the two stresses 



4 Srmiftir facts httVo been found in St >rbo- Croat urn, 03 was told by prof. Wayles 
Browne. 
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accounts for the difficulties of, for example, Jaekoudoff (1972), in incorpor- 
ating phonological contrast (REoeptiou/OONccption) into his stress rules. 
It also makes Bolinger (1972) criticize (correctly in part) Brcsnau (1971) 
in his "Aeceut is predictable (if you're a iniud-reader)". 

The general conclusions* that I want to emphasize arc as follows: 

A) it is necessary to distinguish between normal and eoutrastive stress, 

B) it is necessary to distinguish between textual and situational coref- 
ereutiality, 

0} textual corefereutiality must be subdivided into iutrasenteutial and 
extrasentential. 

Tlie interpretation of corefereutiality of the three types (intrascntantiat, 
extrasentential, aud situational) depends crucially on the type and place of 
the sentence stress. 

The way in which the relations discussed above could be incorporated in 
the grammar would depend on the theoretical framework (roughly genera- 
tive semantics or interpretive semantics). It is clear, however, that no sen- 
tence grammar can now aceouut for the phenomena requiring reference 
outside the sentence, for example extrasentential and situational coreferen- 
tiality. These will require a grammar of text. It will be fascinating to see 
how text parameters such as, for example, corefereutiality, interact with 
typically sentential elements like, for example, sentence stress, focus and 
structure. 
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FINNISH AND POLISH VOWELS 
(A preliminary contractive approach) 

Makia Banczebowska 

Adam MitkimUz Umvtr*iM. P&naA 

j, Introdttctory remarks * 

Both Finnish and Polish vowel systems display pertain phenomena which 
have created considerable problems for scholars. Thus the phonemic inter- 
pretation of Finnish long vowels as well as the phonemic status and phonetic 
nature of nasal vowels in Polish have not yet been given satisfactory solutions. 
In the prefient paper we do not intend to solve any of these problems but 
we shall rather choose the solutions which seem to us best ; n serving our 
purpose. And this is a practical one: the learning of Finnish by Poles and the 
learning of Polish by Finns. 

There is no unanimity aTiong scholars as to the number of vowel phon- 
emes in the Finnish inventory. This number depends to a great extent 
on the interpretation of quantity. At least three competing views have 
been put forward: 

(1) The most widely accepted interpretation provides fo*" eight segmental 
phonemes: /i e te u 6 u o a/. The phonetically long vowels are treated 
biphonematically, i.e., as sequences of two short identical segmental 
phonemes (Troubctzkoy 1949:201; Sauvagcot 1949:16; Harms 1960:7; 
Enkvist 1962 : 687; Raun 1963: 20; Wiik 1065:40 ff.; Itkonen 1968:95; 
Karlsson 1969:352-355; Lehtoncn 1970:30 ff.}. 

(2) In the second solution long vowels are considered as a combination of 
a short phoneme and a ehroncme (i.e. suprasegmcntal phoneme of length). 
In this ease we get nine phonemes eight of which are segmental and one 
is suprasegmcntal (cf. Enkvist 1962:587; Robins 1965:135, 208 f.). 

(3) In the third approach long vowels are interpreted monoplioncmatieally, 
i:e. f as different paradigmatic phonemes. As a result we arrive at sixteen 
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vowel phonemes (Of. Malmbcrg 1944:87; Scrcbrennikov and Kcrt 1958: 

8 ff; Hajdu 1968: 154). 
It should be noted that the third possibility hits the least number of adhe- 
rents. The problem is only to what extent this is justified. If we remove the 
quantity factor from the paradigmatic plane, we have to stiift it to the 
syntagmatic one. The lack of syntagmatic contrast between two neighbour- 
ing vowels may, however, be one of the factors contributing to their per- 
ceptive indivisibility. 

The phonemic system of a language may be approached from various 
theoretical positions. The choice of an appropriate model for description 
should be determined by the goal for which a given model is being construct- 
ed. IV>r our subsequent considerations we have decided to use the system 
containing sixteen vowel phonemes because we intnitively feel that for 
language teaching and learning the maximal phonemic system is the most 
convenient. Moreover, long vowels seem to be perceived by native speakers 
of Finnish as indivisible entities and so exist as abstract menfc 1 images in 
the braiu. Independent syntagmatic analysis of two identical phonemes, 
i.e., without relying on paradigmatic information is hardly possible because 
of the. lack of syntagmatic contrast. And this lack of syntagmatic contrast 
may contribute to tlte inonophonctnatic interpretation of long vowels. 



II. Inventory of Finnish vowel phonemes 



Table 1 



Phonemes j AUophoncs 



Examples 



/>■/ 
/..;/ 

hi 
N 

>:/ 



HI 
M 



fmf 

m 
mi 

lol 
I6:{ 



PI 

M 
[e:] 

M 
[rc:l 

[«] 

piO 

[6:1 



1»1 
[UI) 

M 
[ol] 

W 
[«0 



Ma'dirfc*; jiwa'honcy '; oppt'(Uo) learned 4 ; 
/iVit^cxccss*; mma'iii\o*;oppU'$io) learns*; 
U*ymVph- f csti* (he) prevented*; *ute*come*impor.; 
/ee'teu*; Eesti 'Estonia*; tulee*{he) comes'; 
A'ury'smell'j rtinVcolor'Gsg.: mota* rotten*; 
knUry'voWi v&arin' wrong*! vtMtfb 'of rotten*; 
ryppy ' wtjii kle* ; typpi ' ni t rogen* i synty ' birt h* ; 
j rtfyppy'drink*; tyyppi'typo*; tynttfy'iB born*; 
P&tlb'ou-Vi t&yt& 'discovory*! 
ittfftnd5rf*eiigincer'! Todtft 'district of Helsinki*; 
loytiffin ' disco very *IUsg, ; 
tuliTirc*; itni 'sloop 'j fado'wihl fire*! 
toii/i*wind*j uutri'ovan*; kutdo 'hearing*; 
JtoJa'hut*; koppi'box*; earn VojTinipor. sg. 

ivtn'rock*; tak ha 'fire plaet>*; tttfa* hundred*; 
j Jtoari 'curve*; Uwkkt'bm donU mtaa'it is raining*; 
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IH. The system of paradigmatic 1 oppositions in Finnish 

The number of sixteen vowel phonemes in Finnish makes necessary four 
binary decisions in order to distinguish a given vocalic phoneme from every 
other one. This results from the equation H=ld m (i.e., H=ld 16=4). Thus 
the minimal number of relevant binary distinctive features to define a "par- 
ticular vowel in the Finnish vowel system equals 4. Of course, this number 
would be smaller in terms of ternary distinctive features. But it is a well 
known fact that languages are redundant and redundancy is also present 
at the phonemic level. On account of this the diacritic system employed in 
phonemics makes use of a larger number of distinctive features than the 
minimum required. 

From the artieulatory (kinemic 2 ) point of view the oppositions between 
vowels in a language may be created along several dimensions which result 
from the co-operation of various positions of articulators (moveable organs) 
and various points of articulation (uon-moveable organs) as well as from 
tension in the vocal tract and the duration of an artieulatory position in 
time. 1 

For the Finnish vowel system it is necessary to distinguish the following 
six artieulatory dimensions: (1) duration in time; (2) the horizontal position 
of the tongue; (3) the place of articulation; (4) the position of the lips; (5) the 
degree of supraglottal aperture; (6) the vertical position of the tongue. 

(1) Duration in time conditions the quantity opposition short vs. long. 
In Finnish evt^y short vowel phoneme has its long counterpart. Thus there 
are two scries of vowels based on this opposition: 

short long 

/i/ /«/ /u/ /i:/ /u:/ /u:/ 

/<■/ m M M M M 

M N 1*1 M 

This distinction does notdepeud on stress, i,c.,it is preserved also in unstress- 
ed syllables (cf. sata "hundred" vs. sataa f< it is raining"). 

(2) The horizontal position of the tcngtte, i.e.. the location of the highest 
part of the tongue in the oral cavity in the horizontal plane, is the dimension 
according to which wc recognize the opposition between frotit and back 
vowels: ■ 

front back 
/i/ /i:/ /ii/ /ft:/ M /«:/ 

M /e:/ /o/ /o:/ /o/ /o:/ 

/*/ M N /a:/ 

1 About tlw* pfinuhgmfitiv tmd &y ulagitmt ic rclahoiiKlup aw Hjolinslov (1943:34), 
* In th? sense of kuienuts, n term intnidurod by Bnudoiiin <Io Comloimr. 
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The articulation of front vowels is connect with shifting the body of the 
tongue forward while the font of the tongue is raised against the hard pal- 
ate. In articulating back vowels the tongue is retracted and its middle or 
back part is raised in the direction of the soft palate (velum) and/or back 
wall of the pharynx (Sovijarvi 1963 : 13 ff.). 

(3) The place of articulation leads to the arrangement of vowels corre- 
sponding to that given in point (2) We have here to do with the opposition 
palatal vs. velar: 

palatal velar 

/i/ /i:/ /ii/ /u:/ M /u:/ 

/e/ /c:/ /tt/ f6:l + /o/ /o:/ 
M M /a/ /a:/ 

(4) The position of the Hps, or the degree of rounding. In accordance with 
this dimension two series of vowels arc also distinguished: labialized (rounded) 
and non-labialized (unrounded): 

non-labialized labialized 

N fy-l m m /»/ M 

hi M r°l P-l M M 

/»/ M 

• N /«:/ 

The distinction rounded vs. unrounded is phonemically significant in Finnish 
nitlikc in English or Polish in which the labialization is always a concomit- 
tant featnrc of the back vowels. In Finnish the labialization concerns not 
only back vowels but also the front ones. 

(5) The degree of supraglottal aperture. The opposition close vs. semi-close 
vs. open in Finnish is bastd on this dimension. 

close /i/ /i:/ lul lu:l >/ /*:/ 
semi-close /c/ /c:/ fQf jo:j fof /o:/ 
open fof /re:/ /a/ /a:/ 

(0) The vertical position of the fottgite, i.e., the location of the highest part 
of the tongue in the oral cavity in the vertical plane. Along this dimension 
is arrived at the same arrangement of vowel phonemes as is the case with 
the degree of supraglottal aperture. Thus the vertical position of the tongue 
corresponds to the degree of snpraglottal aperture und the features originat- 
ing along both the dimensions are mutually dependent, i# m} high h asso- 
ciated with close y ttiidy with semi-close and low with r opcn* 

high fit ,->./ mi /iv./ w m 

mid /c/ lo-t I&I /o:/ /o/ /o:/ 
low /«>/ /«?:/ h\\ /a:/ 
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The distinctive features alon*r dimensions (1). (2), (3) and (4) are biimry; 
those along (■>) and (6), which in addition ^orresjiond to cadi other, arc tern- 
ary. Moreover, it is worth notice that the opposition idong the dimension of 
tension in the vocal tract (ietw vs. fax) as well as that of the position of velum 
{oral vs. jtf/scr/) aro not phone in ically relevant in Finnish. 

Finnish phonemes may ho encoded with the help of right distnetive fea- 
tinges which comprise arcdnudunt and rcdmuUnt ones. One ternary dceision 
may 3w reduced to two binary decisions: thus the opposition high vs. mid 
vs. low is reducible to: mid vs. nmi-mid\ high vs. low. 

Tabic 2 



"1. 

\ 


I'houcmcs 




Arf inilatorj'N^ 

ctfsi iii^tivc fni- 

tuns (binnrily ^v^^ 

arranged) 


i i: o c: S! IC: fi G: 0 o: U U: O O: a a: 


sholt : Inhg 
front : back 
pjiUrttil : velar 
immmnlril : itninded 
^mirlosie : Dori-^rinicloso 
eh He : open 
mid . mm -mid 
high : It>iv 


_ + _ + _ + _ + _ + _ -|. _ + _■ + 

[. + .[. + J- + 

4. .U .}. + .!. j. + -|- 

+ .(. 1. + 4. j. + + *- + + + 

4. .1. + + 

, ^-t-f m^m ^t* v-f A ■ (*■ p [ A ■■ ■ M ■ v-jj** 
+ ~f 


IV": Inventory of Polish vowel phonemes 


If the suggestion could he accepted that overy oral phoneme has its 
nasal counterpart in tho Polish vowel system* then the inventory of Polish 
vowel phonemes would consist of the. ten following items: 






Tublo C 




Alio phones 


Examples 


N 

nl 
M 


in 
iii 

Ei] [in] tin] 

M 
to] 

t£] fern] [en] 


j/iVaJi'lwa] 'suu": M/o|nio| Vji-w": 

imtj&umrfv 1 »>Js>vjttVj 'to congratulate, 1 ; 

J vlda, x'lwhi] "lifty/wAtf £flkn, ii^kii] "jovie 
ktiifc'f ^ _ 
cc^- yjij t t /in/] >um';6//^/.a/[si(lihit.biiulikut] 
r Syittlimtfe';fiPt&[tik. link] 'plnster": 
fck [Ick] 'drug': with [vrk] Vt-itfury, age'; 

Jt(tf [fces, kcn^l "pi^ce, bit': jitfo (pcto, pcni;>] 'fetk-r": 
j^JUrfrBiJ, rcijka] "hit ml"; 
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V» yi *\ J 1 l"r ) />S 


All rlitll tYi l fifl 








/urfflnl] 'people* iifvUoi *; Jl™[kum) 'iien'; 


N 




himtf [kujl. kunjl) 'masterly skilT; Jnndmz (ffubij. 






fiimluf] 'fund'; /ltuiJtifpfikff puifykt] 'point'; 




[•>! 


4A a o[akol 'eye'; *ofc[:?tfkl *jniee's 






credit* (tcotfcti] "inintk*'; 


.v 




itvfi [voj. vonf] 'srinke'; Av^ [kot. kont] 'ringlet pqk 






fpok. poijk] "biMl'j 


N 


In] 


j/ta£[mnk] "poppy* i fcf&tknt] 'cxeciHioiicr'; 






tf^fa'fcto fd&i'd&V] *#nuulpa'; 


W 


|A]tanJ[ni t ] 


tfK'aii* [avilst avmia] 'promotion '; katit [kilt, kantj 


i 




'arris, wlge*; [bilk, bank} 'hnnk* 



V- TAe $t/$fem o/ paradigmatic oppositions in Polish 

The following six dimensions account for relevant distinctions among 
Polish vowel phonemes: (I) tlie iiosition of the vchini; (2) the horizontal 
position of the tongue; (3) the position of the lips; (4) the place of articula- 
tion; (5) the decree of supra^lottal aperture; (0) the vertical position of the 
tongue. 

(1) The position of the velum is the source of binary opjjosition oral vs. 
nasal which affects all Polish vowels: 

oral nasal 

N /»/ /i/ /a/ 

/«/ /«/ 

The nasality of vovcJg is connected with the lowering of the velum winch 
opens the passage to the nasal cavity allowing the air to escape through the 
nose during the articulation of a vou'el or its part-. 

Usually only two nasal vowel phonemes /s/and (of are posited for Polish. 
Their allophoncs [e] and [5] appear before all consonants. Before stops and 
affricates, rarely before spirants, [e] and [o] arc often resolved into oral vomt-\- 
nasal^con&omnt. In the same maimer the remaining nasal vowel phonemes 
i.e. /i/ f /0/ f /a/ behave on the allophonic level and so /£/ and /5/ arc no ex- 
**■ ccptions to the rule, Even in final position occur [i tiQ] (cf. tsgopa/ct "what 
do yon want 1 '; mami symk "sissy"; su, z#wpa% 4c "catfish was caught"). 
Thus wc do not agree with those statements according to which nasal vowels 
are quite impossible before affricates a)id plosives and that their pronun-* 
ciation In these positions is highly artificial.. Therefore, in interpreting nasal 
vowels in Polish we could follow two alternative solutions: 
(1) cither to assume only oral vowels while accounting for nasal vowels as 
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the allophonic realization of the combination oral vowel-\-nasal conson- 
ant; 

(2) or to postulate for every oral vowel its nasal counterpart interpreting 
the combination oral vowel + nasal consonant as the main variphonic 
realization of the nasal vowel phoneme before affricates and stops. 
The former solution is hardiy probable because of such word-final opposi- 
tions as c.g.: it [te] 'thestf* Npl. fern. vs. \$ [ts, te] 'this' Acc. sg. fern. vs. ten 
[ten, m 'this' Nsg. masc.; to [to] 'this' NAcc. sg. uentr. vs. tq [to, to] 'this' 
Ace. sg. fern. vs. ton [ton, to] 'tone*. 

There art? different approaches to phonematie interpretation of nasal 
vowels in Polish (cf. Szober 1931 3 : 47 ff; Gacrtncr 1931 : 30 f; Troubctekoy 
1949:194; Benni 1964 s : 35' ff; Klemensiewicz 1939-44:10; Trager 1938; 
Folejcwski 1956; Saumjan 1951:401 ff.; Stankiewicz 1956:519 f; MilewSki 
1973 : 157; Sticber 1048 : 59 ff*; Sticber 1966 : 102 ff.; Ku5era 1968; Schenkcr 
1954; Jassein 1058 : 304 ff., Lobacz 1971)- In the present paper we have 
decided the matter in favor of alternative (b) which better fits the principle 
of symmctay but which may be considered from the point of view of, the 
traditionally accepted Polish Vowel system as an exercise in phonemic ex- 
travagance. One cannot deny that such an interpretation of nasal vowels 
is a bit arbitrary because of the complete lack of paradigmatic opposition; 
between /ifia/ and /in tin an/ respectively. 

There is no doubt that [i u a] and [in un an] represent one and the same 
mental entity, i.c. ( phoneme, respectively. Schoolchildren regularly mix up g 
with en, q with om in spelling (cf. Bnlczyriska-Zgolka 1975). There is, how- 
ever, a problem what kind of phonemic interpretation native speakers resort 
to. It may be that this interpretation is at the moment a little unstable. 
Putting this differently, one can ask a question if native speakers perceive 
here one phoneme, i.e., nasal vowel, or » combination of two phonemes, i.e., 
oral vowel + msal consonant. 

The developing morphological opposition momenlaneous vs. frequenta- 
tive and durative vs, frequentative which arc based upon the distinction /o/ 
vs. /a/ seem to bear a convincing.cvidcnce in support of monophoncmatic 
interpretation; cf. Iqczy6\ ztyfaoc; sqpzyc-. wysqcza&, trqeic : wytrqeafi, zakqsU: 
zakqpzac. These oppositions fit well into the productive alternation pattern 
in which verbal roots expressing durative or momcntancous action display 
/o/, while the roots expressing frequentative action have /a/; cf. ekodzi6: 
: ehadzac\ topit : przetapiad; skoctfjc : skahac (Szober 1963: 35). Thus /o/ re 
lates to /a/ as foj to /a/. 

In addition, our approach finds certain confirmation on the intralingnal 
level. Namely this agrees with the observations made by foreign speakers who 
lack nasal vowel phonemes in their language, e.g. Germans or Englishmen, 
that Poles tend to pronounce nasal vowels instead of the combination oral 
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wwd+nasaX consonant when learning the respective foreign languages (cf, 
e.g. German Land pant] being pronounced aspat] or English month being 
pronounced as[ma0]). It seems as if this tendency in pronunciation derives 
from different phonemic status of nasal vowels, i.e,, from the existence of 
nasal vowel phonemes in Polish and not merely from theallophones[i e a o ft] 
of the respective oral phonemes. 

The allophoncs of nasal vowels seem to acquire often a diphthongal na- 
ture being then transcribed as [iw ew aw ow uw] ( i.e., oral vowel followed 
by nasal glide. This phenomenon results from the asynchronic articulation 
of oral and nasal element. The onset of the latter is delayed (cf. Dluska 1950: 
53; Jassem 1951 :97; Schenkcr 1954; Bemii 1959* : 36 f.; Doroszewski 1963; 
90; Bicdrzycki 1963:35; Wicrzchowska 1971:134 ff,; Bicdrzycki 1972: 
.42^Gussmaim 1974 : 107 f,). 

(2) The hori&mtal podtim of the tongue in Polish conditions tlte ternary 
opposition front vs. central vs. bach: 

front central back, 

n n m m 

Certain classification problems within this dimension are caused by /a/ which 
is sometimes thought of as a back vowel (cf. Dhiska 1950 : 38; Klemensiewicz 
1070*: 19; Szober 1931; 19 U Benni et al. 1923 ; 24 ff.). In the neighborhood 
of palatal sounds the articulation of [e a o] is shifted more to the front which 
creates, consequently, their advanced and more palatal variants: [e ee o] 
(cf. niei [jies]; $ia6 [eaete]; ciocia [t go tea]), 

(3) The position of the lips. The articulation of back vowels is linked always 
to the rouuding of the lips; while for all front vowels the spreading of the 
lips is characteristic. Accordingly, we get along this dimension a ternary 
opposition which overlaps with that in (2): 

spread neutral rounded 

n /*/ m m 

(4) The place of articulation serves as basis for distinguishing palatal and 
velar vowels: 

palatal 

N N 



velar 

m w 

N /a/ 



er|c 
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(5) The degree of svpragtottal aperture results in the ternary opposition 
dose vs. semiopen vb, qpe»: 

close /i/ /u/ /i/ /a/ 

semiopen /c/ /o/ /?/ /o/ 

open /a/ - /i/ 

(4) The vertical position of the tongue, On the scale of this dimension we 
arrive at the same classification as in ((5). ( Thfe means that one of these 
dimensions is redundant: 

high N M /i7 W 

mid /*/ /*/ /g/ /*/ 

low /a/ /S/ 

The distinctive features based on dimension (1) and (4) are binary; the 
rest, i.e* f those based on dimension (2), (3), (5) and (6) are ternary. It is also 
to be remembered that the dimension of tension in the vocal tract (tense 
vb, tax) and duration in time have no significance in the organization of Polish 
vowel system. 

Polish phonemes may be encoded with the help of ten binary distinctive 
features which embrace aredundant and redundant ones in the following way: 



Table 4 



* Phonemes 

Articulator? — 
distinctive features 
(binary arranged) 


1 I z z u u o Z a i 


oral t nasal 
central ; non-central 
front ; back 
neutral : noruneutral 
spread : rounded 
palatal : velar 
semiopen ; non&eraiopen 
close : open 
mid ; non-mid 
high t low 


- + - + - + - + - + 
+ + + + + + + + -- 
---- + + + + 

+ + + + + + + + -- 

+ + + + 
---- + + + + + + 
+ + -- + + -- + + 

- - - - + + 
4+ + + + + 

- - - - + + 



VI. An attempt to compare the Finnish and Polish vowel systems 

Hie principles which the vowel system rests on in Finnish and Polish 
partly differ and partly coincide. They could be subdivided in the following 
way: 
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(1) The oppositions which are peculiar to Finnish: 

(a) short vs. long 

(b) non-labialized vs, labialized; 

(2) The opposition which is peculiar to Polish: 
(a) oral vs, nasal; 

(3) The opposition based on the degree of supraglottal aperture coincides 
in Finnish and Polish in that there is a three-series scale in both languages. 
But Finnish semielose vowels are more closed than Polish semiopen 
ones, 

(4) In Finnish the horizontal position of the tongue results in a binary opposi- 
tion front vs, bach while in Polish there is a ternary opposition front vb* 
central vs. back To be stressed here is the fact that in Polish there is 
no equivalent to Finnish /ee/ which is very open , approaching almost the 

* aperture of /a/. 

The considerable differences between the vowel systems compared above 
cause Polish speakers learning Finnish to face serious difficulties which emerge 
on the phonemic as well as on the allophonic plane. The former are consequent 
on the lack of oppositions; short vs. long and rounded vs. unrounded as well 
as-on the non^distinctiveness /se/ vs. /a/ and {&{ v& /*/ in Polish, A primarily 
allophonic difficulty will be caused by the lack of articulatory equivalence 
between Finnish semielose vowels and Polish semiopen ones. Thus Poles 
Trill tend to substitute short for long, unrounded for rounded, /s/-or (a/ for 
frnf, semiopen for semiclose, 

Finns, on the other hand, will meet fewer difficulties while learning Polish, 
Certain pronunciation errors may originate from the existence of the opposition 
oral vs* nasal although in Finnish nasalization of "vowels is a known pheno- 
menon at the allophonic level. It occurs regularly in the environment of nasal 
consonant (Wiik 1965 ; 143), In addition to this Finns may have problems 
in mastering the correct articulatory nature of the Polish semiopen vowels, 
and they will tend to substitute rounded [u] for Polish unrounded [i]. 
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COKTRASTIVE STUDIES XtS ENGLISH AND GEBMAN 
INTONATION: A SURVEY 1 



Wotr-XterRicH BiXD 

LI Infrodtitfo*^ Rmarka. A considerable portion of the analytical 
and descriptive "work "which has been carried out in the field of intonation 
originated from the necessity of teaching foreigners, pike {IMS) started 
from the problems encountered in teaching Latin- American students; the 
British teaching tradition with, for instance, H, E, Palmer (1922), R, Kingdom 
(1958}, O'Connor-Arnold (1961, 1973*) is well-known* and also Ton Essen 
(1964) and Stock-Zacharias (1972) refer to matters of language teaching. 
But although the same impetus might have united the studies in intonation* 
the theoretical position of the various analysts, and their selection and inter- 
pretation of the data resulted in a number of differences manifested in their 
studies. It is our aim to examine the areas of sameness and difference in some 
of the major works on intonation in English and German, in order to establish' 
a lertium cofnparcUtonts essential to any contrastive work, and in order to 
define thos* areas of research which have to he investigated if suggestions 
for educational aspects are to he placed on a sound scientific basis. 

Reasons of space compel us to restrict our discussion to the intonafcional 
nuclei, omitting all the other parts which constitute the intonation contour 
of a whole utterance* A study of all the Units or elements of intonation, and 
the rules that govern their combination, as presented by various ifriters 
on this subject, would show that all intonational analyses assume the 
existence, of obligatory nuclei of intonation, hut that they are at variance with 



1 This article is a revised version of a paper read at the fifth, Polish conference 
on contrastive linguistics* Dec, 13-16, 1973* in UstronJc, Poland, I am grateful to 
the participants in the discussion which followed the paper and to my colleagues 
K, Spratgel and H* W, Yiethen for their very helpful comments and advice* 
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regard to their number and to the existence, delimitation, or function of the 
constituents of larger units. 

1.8 Pitch Level vs. Contour Approach. A few preliminary remarks appear 
expedient with respect to the seemingly fundamental difference in approach 
which is linked to the descriptions of pitch movement by way of h succession 
of pitch levels {'2-4, 3-1, etc.) or by eontours or pitch envelopes (Of. Bolinger 
1951). It would appear that the two approaches are busieally comparable, 
as Crystal (1969 : 214) poiute out in a discussion on a study by Trim. Nearly 
all the descriptions which make use of contours specify the type of contours 
as high, low, or wide and narrow. The same phenomena may he indicated 
through pitch levels, 2-4 being high or wide and 3-4 being low or narrow 8 . 
For both types of approach it is still an open question as to whicli pitch level 
sequences or types of contour arc significant in English und belong to the 
intonation system (cf. Table 1: O'Connor- Arnold include two types of fall 
among their nuclear tones, whereas Halliday has only one, although he lists 
three types of fall among his secondary tones [medium, wide and narrow]). 
For the rest of our diseussiou we shall take for granted that the analysis 
and description of intonation systems is possible and sensible with the help 
of contours. 

The following Table 1 exemplifies the variation as regards basic or lUiclear 
intonation contours exhibited in the studies of different analysts, and at the, 
same time shows that they all work on the assumption that some eontours 
are to be counted as essential types. 

2.0 Areas for Comparison. Generally, it would appear that the so-called 
emio and elic levels of language lend themselves to eoutrastive analysis. 
As with all such studies, however, the selection of phenomena is guided by 
insights aud criteria from the functional or meaningful side of language, 
and therefore the respective areas will be examined first. 

2.1 The Functions of Intonation Contours. The expression functions of 
i-ntonation contours (Of. O'Connor -Arnold (1973 : 4f.): "roles of intonation") 
is used here to indicate that intonation contours serve a purpose in the com- 
municative speech aet, which is agreed upon by all writers on this subject*. 
The assumption for eoutrastive analysis is that at least some of the function 
(or purposes) of intonation are common to several, or probably all, languages 
and that therefore these languages are comparable with regard to the par- 
ticular ways in which the functions of intonation are realized iu utterances. 

* Gunter (1972: 197f.) argues explicitcly for contours and against discrete pitch 
levels. Cf. also Pike (1945 : 20ff). 

* Xho term function is applied to the communicative uses of intonation by various 
writers {e.g. Crystal 1909: 2S0j Stock. Zechanas 1972: Oft, 22ff.), and we therefore 
propose to retain it iirthis rathor nontechnical sense. It should -be kept In mind that 
we do not udopt this term- from any specific theory. 
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The first type of function which vte would tike to distinguish is often 
labelled grammatical (or functional, structural) meaning of intonation. We 
prefer the term discourse function of intonation contours; since certain contours 
in conjunction with pauses can be employed to divide a longer stretch of 
speech into smaller units not necessarily Jjprresponding to grammatically 
defined units, with the typo of nuclear contour indicating eit. er finality or 
non-finality of the respective unit. Thus, for instance, Delattre et of. (1965) 
distinguish-between contours signalling finality and non-finality with German 
declarative sentences (the latter being subdivided into major and minor con- 
tinuation). Halliday (1970 : 23) suggests a similarly twofold division between 
a basically falling and~a hasically rising type of contour: the former signals 
'certainty*, the latter 'uncertainty* (cf. also Crystal 1969:201 ff.). Isadenko- 
Schadlich (1970) also work with two (invariant) tone switches: a rising tone 
switch indicates that a fell is to follow, while a felling tone switch, according 
to them, is unmarked with regard to the type of switch which may follow. 
Although the three examples quoted are certainly not comparahle in all their 
assumptions and results, they suggest that the indication of finality vs. non- 
finality is indeed a discourse function of intonation which may be used for 
comparison: a speaker is able to indicate hy means of intonation which parts 
of his utterance he considers separable and which final or non-final. The question 
still unanswered is in what ways the above-mentioned nuclear contours 
and pause, for instance, interlock in the re**"«ation of those functions, 4 

Gunter (1972) discusses a function of intonation contours which appears 
to belong to the discourse functions, but is perhaps more directly related 
to the sem&r.t'cs of the discourse than finality, non-finality and the signalling 
of separahle units. Gunter labels the phenomenon relevance, which the follow- 
ing examples may help to clarify {Gunter 1972 : 200 f.): 

(1) Context : Who is in the house? 

Response : 3 JOHN 1 \ {Relevance : Answer to information question) 

(2) Context : John is in the house. 

Response : 3 J OSN 3 t (Relevance : Bectamation) 

(3) Context : John drank Wine. 

Response : 3 TEA 1 \ (Relevance : Contradiction) 

Gunter*s hypothesis is that there are four intonation contours of the same 
gross shape (Falling, Low* Rising, High-Rising, Falling-Rising; cf> Tahle 1) 
and that different realisations which keep within these gross shapes keep the 
relevance between context and response constant whereas a shift from one 

* Crystal (1969:172-170) contains information on the "cooccurrence of prosodio 
systems" like pitch-range, tempo, loudness, rhythmicstity, but does not mention pauso 
in this connection, Wode (1966:194fj only sporadically mentions correlations between 
his * 'components of intonation" (pause, accent, pitofl). 
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gross Bhskpe to the other changes the relevance* The obvious problem is that 
there may be as many types of relevance as there are contexts and appro- 
priate responses. To determine and perhaps classify contexts and responses 
is still a task to be solved. In other words, Gunter illustrates a discourse 
function without analysing its optionality or its conditions of occurrence 
in any detail The second type of function may be called the syntactic function 
of intonation contours. 

It is a well-known fact that neither in English nor in German is there a 
strict one-to-one correspondence between syntactic structure and type of 
intonation contour (cf. e.g. Halliday 1967 : 19}. Only in one or two instances 
does the correlation between structure and contour approach an exclusive 
co-occurrence relation, as has been pointed out for the High Rise: according 
to O'Connor-Arnold (1973:75) this contour is normally used for questioning; 
Halliday (1970:26) states that the High Rm is the neutral contour for yes/ 
no-questions, whereas a fall is the neutral one for all other types of sentence. 

However, although no strict correspondence between syntactic structure 
and intonation contours seems to exist, it has nevertheless been discovered 
that actually occurring correspondences vary considerably with respect to 
the frequency of occurrence. Quirk et ah (1964:680) prove a certain strength 
of correlation between names and Rises, adverbs and Rise-Falh, "premodi- 
fying adjectives in fall-plus-risc units" and Falls, pronoun] subjects and the 
Fall of Fatt-plns-Rise*.* 

Only brief mention is to be made of a third function of intonation nuelei 
which seems to be linked directly to the information structure of sentences 
(in Halliday's sense, cf* Halliday 1967 :33f.;1967a/68: 200 f.),and whieli again 
has been investigated in extenso by Quirk et ah (1964). It is shown there that 
except for a small set of particular sentence types, the intonation nucleus 
coincides considerably more often with nominal than with verbal constitu- 
ents (Quirk 1964: §19). The two questions of correlation between type of 
intonation contour and syntactic/lexical material in the utterance, and of 
position of the nucleus in the utterance, providing the distinction between 
neutral and emphatic 4 , can perhaps be grouped together under the function 
of information structure, although the links with the syntactic function and 
the discourse functions are apparent. 

The fourth type of function concerns the attitudinal expression of speakers 
signalled by means of intonation. A large amount of dat^a has been accumulated 
to illustrate this function of intonation, usually for the purpose of teaching 



* Cf. also Wcde (1966: HKMDfl) for a few hints concerning this matter of corre- 
spondence, and Crystal (1060t253ff,)> Halliday (]067:24ff. f 3Gff*)* 

* Cf. Wodc's fundamental distinction between normal and emphatic intonation 
(1066; 212f.). 

ERIC 

ummimnmiM 
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English (e£ O'Connor-Arnold 1973: chap. 2; Pike 1946: chap. 4; Halliday 
1970: chap. 4). 

The material adduced to exemplify speakers' attitudes usually suffers 
from a considerable degree of subjeetiveness with which it is collected, and 
secondly from neglecting to take into account the linguistic and situational 
context explicitly (cf. lu^vtreu, Stock -Zacharias 1972:19). However, sub- 
jeetiveness may be overcome by applying the technique of the semantic 
differential to the attitudinal dimension of intonation as has been demonstrated 
by XJldall (1964). One might also mention research in progress at University 
College London, aimed at finding out by means of a similar technique, whether 
particular intonation contours express particular attitudes by themselves 
(without any specifiable linguistic context), which is denied by certain writers 
on intonation. For the time being, the correspondences between context 
(linguistic and situational), and the attitudinal function of intonation still 
remain very much *n ueed of clarification. 

2.2 Lfttguistic aid Situational Context Although all the textbooks on 
intonatior make use of both types of context, a classification and explicit 
correlation between context and intonation contour is still missing. Both 
the independence (4a, b) and dependence (6a, b) of an intonation contour 
in relation to some linguistic context has frequently been illustrated (eg. 
Gunter 1972: 205): 

(4) (a) He's at liome. (Stat* ment) 
(b) He's home? (Question) 

(5) (a) Context : John drank tea 

Response : 3 TEA 1 1 (Relevance : BecnpitulcUion) 
(b) Context : John drank tea 

Response : 3 WINE 1 1 (Relevance : Contradiction) 

Both types of context in relation to intonation are waiting for further in- 
vestigation. 

2.3 Phwiic Substance. In principle there does not seem to be any doubt 
about the phonic substance, i.e. the changing fundamental frequency, of 
the Fails, Sises, etc. wlreh are listed in the description of English or German 
intonation. But very few studies appear to have occupied themselves with 
establishing the exact minimal frequency ranges that would qualify as a 
particular intonation contour. Kuhlmann (1952:200 f.) points out that the 
pitch movement of German sentences occurs within a larger range of semi- 
tones than of English ones. fca&nko-Sehadlieh, on the other hand, experi- 
mented with a pitch difference of one semitone and found this interval sufficient 
to characterise typical German intonation contours ( 1070 : 57 f.). (But although 
the interval of one semitone may be sufficient to identify a few intonation 
contours, it seems that more phoit'r 'etails have to be included in order 
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to make speech acceptable to native speakers). On the whole it would appear 
to be necessary to determine not only auditively, but also in$truinentally 
or experimentally the relative ibequency limits of the various contours. This 
might also throw some light on the reasons for the differing selections of 
contours by different analysts, as exemplified in Table 1, and in particular 
on the significance of the various "phonetic'" details which Haliiday presents 
in the symbolisation of his primary (nuclear) contour (2) (falling-rising, pointed) 
and contours (4) and (5) (specified as rounded)- Also the whole gamut of para* 
linguistic features (cf. Crystal-Quirk 1964, Crystal 1969:132 ff.) seems to 
belong to this area of possible contrasts between languages. 

2.4 Frequency of Occurrence. Pike (1945) contains a statistical analysis, 
on the basis of a few text samples read by himself and his wife, of the inton- 
ation contours which cor riitute his system. The contours which are listed 
in Table 1 occur most frequently among those of their type, i.c. re- 
presents 19.8% of the contours foiling to Pike's level 4, °2-3 occurs in &7.1% 
of all contours falling to level 3, °3-2 covers 6.4% of the contours rising to 
level % and °2-4-2 comprises 10.2% of all fall-rises (1945:157 f.). Pike's 
analysis surely is a step in the right direction, but since his material (pass- 
ages from Sherlock Holmes) can hardly be called representative, his results' 
have to be considered as preliminary. An analysis of the frequency of occur- 
rence of specified nuclear tones and a correlation of the distributional pattern 
of contours with types of spoken texts is still a task to be undertaken. 

The following Table 2 presents a schematic summary of those areas of 
intonation which we explained above, and perhaps contains all the general 
areas of intonation which may be the object of contrastive analysis. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that any of the possible interrelationships between 
intonation contours and stress (intensity), loudness (amplitude), pause, etc. 
are omitted here, as well as further possible subdivisions towards the right 
of the Table. 



Table 2 



Areas for Comparison 



(1) Discourse 
Functions 




^separation of units 

►non -finality 

finality 



inajor continuation 
'minor continuation 
interruption 



tfevance 



(2) Syntactic 



—typo of sontonco 



C"ndependent 
Joponrtont 
|— vocative 
p-odvorb 
I— attribute 
L-Stibjecti otc. 




question 
statement 
command, etc 



Functions 



typo of sontonco 
constituent 
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(3) Infotroation 
structural 
Functions 



-L 



placement of 
nucleus 

correlation with 
syutaotio/lexioal 
material* 



neutral 
'—emphatic 

^nominal 
"'—verbal, etc. 



Functions 



r— '116 

L 4w 



solved, etc. 



(6) Context 



-linguistic 
-situational 



(G) Phonic 
Substance 



E frequency range of contours 
shape of contours 
paralingufetic features, etc. 



,— type of text A 



(7) Frequency 
Occurrence 



typo of 



:textB 



i— type of contour a 
'—type of contour b 

Ctypo of contour a 
type of contour b 
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3,0 Ccntrastive Work on Intonation, On the whole very little detailed 
information is as yet available on the intonation contrasts between English 
and German, tf one considers the various general areas of comparison estab- 
lished in Table 2, it has to be admitted that, according to our knowledge, no 
contrastive analysis is yet possible of the syntactic function (related to sen- 
tence constituents), information-structural function, attitudinal function, 
context, and frequency of occurrence, because there is not sufficient information 
available either for German or for English, or both. 

As regards discourse functions, Delattre et at. (1965) demonstrate the 
following distribution of contour typ^s with respect to fo^tiy}nm*jinattiyi 



Finality 



Non-Finality 



in German 
in English 



Falling contour 
Falling contour 



Cin German ; Rising contour 
in English ; Falling contour 



In English the pitch range of the fall differs for the two functions, according 
to Delattre e* oJ. (1966), namely lower for finality than for non-finality. 
The phenomenon of relevance can be illustrated for both languages: 



John drank 'wine, 
John is at *home. 



— 'Tea! (Contradiction) 

— At'homel (Reclamation) 
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Das ist 'Wcin — 'Wassor! (Contradiction) 
Der UVin ist 'gut — 'Gut^ (Reclamation) 

But it is still impossible to formulate any generalisations fo/ the languages ^ 
themselves or thoir comparison. 

The distinction between majornm\ minor cant innativn is said to be clearer 
in German than in English (Dolattrc et at. 19G5:jo4), but this feature f>eems 
to be in need of further analysis, especially in regard to its correlation with 
certain intonation contours and the concept of juncture and pause. 

Interruption, too. is at least partially identical hi both English and German* 
Isaeenko-SclnuJlich (1970 : ft8 f.) show how a. rising tone-switch is interpreted 
as interruption if it occurs before the ictus (stressed syllabic?), while a question 
or doubt is expressed by & rise nftor the ietus. They do not mention one essen- 
tia feature, however, which has to be present for the si<mallhi«: of intcrrup- 
ti in nnmely that the contour ha* to remain level after the rise. Coin pure the 
f (lowing exi tuples for English and German: ^ 

The P bnTt" 

n ; — . (interruption) 

I>i\s * Wasser 



The 'bu tter 

( (questioning doubt) 

J)i*s *Wa sser 



The text-book example for sytitiwtic functions of intonation contour>, 
the differentiation of statements froM questions holds true for both lan*£ua»es 
we are concerned with: 

He's at 'home. — He's at 'hoinH 
Er ist va\ 'Haase. - lir ist va\ 'Hau.se? 

But apart from sneh ver\ •jeiicrul. and perhaps very superficial eoires|>on* 
deuces, little material seom> to exist on eorrelations between eonstituent 
type and intonation contour for German {ef. ^Vodc lOfiU : 1o3-HH>) which 
could be compared u ith the results of Quirk et ai (HMi4). Neither is their any 
material on dependent clauses. 

As regards the area of pjtonie .viliAfanre, it Im* to be stated a^ain that 
much in ore information is availnble on English, as was pointed out above 
(g 2.3), than on German. Some interesting eomparisons are provided b\ Do- 
lattre et al. ( I9G5). who confirm 'he rule of thumb that the general form of 
English intonation is wave-like whereas Centum can be compared to the 
blade of a saw^Delattro et a! J f>05; 148: ef. Sehercr-Wollmnnn Wli i lW f.) 
because of its pitch drops. They use the picture of a bird in order to illustrate 
the basic differences in the details of the intonation contours between English 
and German: for English/thc 'bird" is looking to tlu* left with the area of 
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greatest intensity following the* highesf pitch (the "head"); fur German the 
°bint" T is looking to the right, with the greatest area of intensity p itch ling 
the highest pitch. In mldition to these diffm-nces Dehvttre et <d\ point out 
another detail for German: the '"beak" of the "bird" points upwards or stays 
level for non^fimdity but points downwards for finality. Compare the following 
diagrams: 



English: 



German: t 



(non-finality) (finality) 

4.0 Summary. Our assumption is that* 1 the general areas for comparison 
contained in Table 2 present an exhaustive list of such areas and that they 
all play a role in the functioning of both English and Germnn intonation. 
For most of the$e areas contrastive analysis" or any analysis at all has not 
even begun. We hope that the contrast ive studies which exist cam be 
placed within the above schema, us for instance Schnbiger* study (MHiii) 
can be allocated to the attitttdmal functions, and that- onr remarks might- 
provide a useful outline for farther research. 
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THE FEATURE "SYLLABIC" IN RESOtfANTS AND SEMIVOWELS 



Jan Citgan 
tJniwrrity cf Wroclaw 

From Awedyk's (1976) reassignment of the features Consonantal, Vocalic 
and Syllabic it follows that 

(a) there is always a polar opposition (non-identity) of the features Con- 
sonantal and Vocalic, viz. all consonants (including stops, spirants, resonants 
and semivolwes) are [-{-consonantal, —vocalic], while vowels are [—conson- 
antal, -{-vocalic]; 

(b) as regards the feature Syllabic, vowels are always [-{-syllabic], stops 
and semivowels [—syllabic], spirants also usually [—syllabic] (though some- 
times [-f-3yllabic]), re3onanfo e it h3r [-{-syllabic] or [—syllabic]. 

The feature Syllabic is rightly described as a /motional feature, and a* 
such to bo kept clearly apart from inherent features of articulation. However, 
the feature Syllabic has to be extended, namely by the feature Peak. Re3on- 
ants (and spirants) when [-{-syllabic] arc always [-{-peak]. With rowels, 
only /a/ is always [-{-syllabic, -f-peak]; other vovbgIs can^be both [-{-peak] 
or [—peak]: the more open segment of the diphthong being marked [-f-peak], 
unless the principle is changed by some other factor, such as stress.^Diph- 
thongsare, in these terms, defined as combinations of two vocalic segments, 
one of which is marked [-{-syllabic, -f-peak], the other [-{-syllabic, —peak]. 

Now, it seems that the system of features becomes umieeessarily compli- 
cated this way, and could t>3 simplified, if handled differently. 

Eirst of all, if the features Consonantal at^jl Vocalic arc always opposed, 
i.e., [a consonantal, P vocalic] t for any segment class, then one of them is 
clearly redundant aud can bo dispensed with, the classes being defined equally 
well by only one of those ^features and the feature Syllabic. Since, however, 
the feature Syllabic is of diffeceut type (functional rather tlian inherent), a 
hotter solution seems to be to drop the feature Syllabic altogether, while chang- 
ing the assignment of the features Consonantal and Vocalic as follows: 
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stops and spirants [-{-consonantal, ^vocalic],, 
vowels [— consonantal > -J- vocalic], 

resonants and semivowels [-{-consonantal, -{-vocalic], cf, e,g, the treatment 
of liquids in Jakobson, Pant and Halle (1952:19). 

The above assignment differs from Awedyk's in that the resonants and 
and semivowels are marked [-{-vocalic]. As a result we get three distinct 
classes: 

(1) the class of true consonants (obstruents, turbulents)— the only class 
marked [— vocalic], - 

(2) the class of vowels— the only class marked [—consonant], 

(3) the intermediate (opalescent) class of resonants (sonorants), which 
includes semivowels* 

The true consonant class and the vowel class are by no means unnatural 
classes: they are each characterized by other features as well; e + g., the con* 
sonant class is otherwise marked off by the functional opposition of voice, 
the vowel class is characterised by [-{-voice] feature. But the most important 
thing is thaftfJ^y are at the same time functional clasi!es in teti of syllable 
structure: consonants are non-syllabic, while vowels are syllabic, in a syllable. 
- . In this way the feature Syllabic may become redundant. 

As regards the third class, that of resonants, it is intermediate between 
the other two classes (consonants and vowels), both phonetically, and, which 
is most important, functionally. The resonants a a be both non-syllabic and 
syllabic, depending on the (phonetic) context* This is true also of the semi- 
vowels which should therefore be included in this class. 

The resonant class, can be represented as two iso-functional series 

(1} m n r 1 y w 

The first series is non*sy!labic, the second syllabic. It is particularly im- 
portant to realize that the functional relationship of, say, (the semivowel) 
[w] to (the high vowel) [u] is exactly the same as that of, say* [r] to (syllabic) 
[jr], despite differences in notation. 

One may, of course, distinguish certain subclasses within the general 
resonant class, e.g., the semivowels which are phonetically "more vocalic" 
~than e.g. the nasals (which are more "consonantal"), but functionally all 
are identical; the main (primary) function of the whole class being non-syl- 
labic (^series 1), 

The main non*sylIabic function follows ftom the criterion of distribution 
(cf. Kurylowicz 1948: note 22), Let T denote any consonant, E— any vowel, 
R— any member of the resonant class. 
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Between two vowels, or between, a vowel and zero sound (or vice vena), 
the resonants are non -syllabic: ERE, ER, BE. 

Between two consonants, or between a consonant and zero, the resonants 
are syllabic: T^T, UT T^(Skt. dittfne, OE beam). 

But in the mixed contexts of vocalic and consonantal entourage the re- 
sonants are non-syllabic, too: TEE, EBT (Skt. d&tre, OE bearwes), this, 
then, being decisive for their primary (unmarked) non-syllabic function. 
In other words, resonants become syllabic (marked, secondary function) 
only if not vowel adherent. 

Parallel to the fact that the resonant class can be phonetically subdi- 
vided into "more vocalic" and "more consonantal" subclasses, there may also 
be functional subdivisions in the (mixed) contexts: in the (onset) TRE context 
thft resonants are "more consonantal" than in the (coda) EBT context, where 
they arc "more vocalic^, in other words, in TBE they belong to Jhe preceding 
consonant .(syllable margin)i in ERT— to the preceding vowel (syllable peak), 
cf. e.g., voicelessness or friction in the former cose, and vowel colouring, 
diphthongization, or nasalization in the latter. 

Awedyk's remark as to the vowel /a/ being always [-J-syllabic, -J-peak] 
cat* be extended to cover other non-high vowels, i.e., /e, o/. On the other 
hand, English /a/ can be regarded as a non-low vowel, and aligned with /i, u/. 
This explains the "sliakmess" of such English diphthongs as e.g. /ie, ua/ 
but not e.g. /ei, oi/. 

The problem with Polish /r/ in krwi (/!/ in Inu, etc.) is that in Polish 
(similarly as in Russian), there is no separate ambivalent functional class of 
resonants: /r/ and /V are true consonants, i.e., [-{-consonantal, —vocalic], 
and incapable of syllabic function. Unlike in English, they are not vocalized 
in pie-consonantal or final position (e.g. park t tealr). Like other consonants, 
they can e.g. be palatalized (cf. also alternations l~h r~rz). As true conson- 
ants, they enter consonant clusters, which are generally freer than English 
clusters. But in English, too, clusters of true consonants are quite common 
which do not obey the sonority principle, cf. initial /sp-, jat-, sk-/, final /-ps, 
-ts, -ks/. 

Similarly with the semivowels: in Polish /j/ is a full consonant, cf. also 
consonantal functional values of both Polish w and I- The analysis of Polish 
mag and English my will bc t respectively: 

Polish: 

/m a H 



-{-consonantal"! |~— consonantal 
—vocalic I j -J-vocalic 
Fx J [ Fx 
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'-{-consonantal 
—vocalic 
Fx 
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English: 

fm a if 

'-J-consonantail consonantal! f-{- consonantal" 

-{-vocalic j I -{-vocalic I I -4-rocalie 

J L Fx J L Fx _ 

The difference between the Polish and English sequences above can, 
then, be due to the fact that in Polish there are no segments marked [-{-con- 
sonantal, -{-vocalic), i.e., no resonants. Note, that in Awedyk's scheme the 
specified features of Polish fjf wore identical with those of /m/, i.e.^ in both 
cases typical of consonants. But now the features Syllabic and Peak are 
both disposed of. In this way there is no mix-up of inherent and functional 
features which seems as undesirable ir* phonology as mixing up semantio 
and syntactic criteria in grammar. 

Finally, it may be added that in English there exists also thfc combina- 
tion of features [— consonantal, —vocalic] which characterizes the aspirate 
/h/. Polish /h/ (A, oh) is, of course, again purely consonantal, i&* t [-{-con- 
sonantal, —vocalic]. The systemic difference batween Polish and English 
in this respect, then, seems to be that in Polish there is only a two-term oppo- 
sition of consonants vs. vowels, while in English then? is a four-term system 
of segment classes: consonants, vowels, resonants, and (hf. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GENERATIVE CONTRASTIVE PHONOLOGY 



WlESLAW A\VEDYK 
Adam ZHeltacia Unittttlty, PoznaA 

0.0, In eontrastive studies as well as in any other field the choice of a 
model on which the research is based is essentia). In this article I shall briefly 
discuss some of the theoretical assumptions of generative phonology summar- 
ized by Chomsky and Halle (1968) and then apply their model to an import- 
ant problem in Polish-English contrastive studies, Those assumptions have 
remained essentially unchanged and generative phonologists concentrated 
on minor problems rather such as notational conventions to make their rules 
look coneise, pretty, and elegant (Kim 1971 : 76). Even Kill and Nessly {1973) 
in their review of Tlte emend pattern of English do not concentrate on the 
theoretical basis. In sueh a situation a number of pseudo-problems have 
arisen, e.g.> what should be th? underlying representation of the Russian 
form cos "hour" /kes/, /i!es/, or /fcas/2 (Lightuer 1971: 523-523). This was a 
natural consequence of the underlying ^representation model. 

1.0. Although Chomsky and Halle's model has some advantages over 
the traditional approaches (for discussion see Kiparsky 196$), available 
data should not be ignored, i.e., formalism andsimplicity must not be more 
important that attested language forms. In their list of English vocalic seg- 
ments Chomsky and Halle give only monophthongs (1968:176) from whieh 
they derive all diphthongs on the phonetic representation level. They also 
derive [5y] from some whieh is against all we know about the history 
of English. This diphthong was borrowed during the Middle English period 
and though its quality is not certain (cp. puinilpoint (Fisiak 1968 : 54^56)), 
it has never been a monophthong. Chomsky and Halle (1968: 19) offer the 
following explanation: "Hence the lexical redundancy rules will bo much 
simplified if wo ean represent [5y], too, as a monophthong V* on the lexical 
level". The whole paragraph 4.3.3. (1968 : I9M02) is a perfect example of a 
hocus pocus analysis. 
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Lot us consider tiic following hypothetical modch O.no may not recognize 
diphthongs as * 5I dcoj> structure" units and maintain that in tlie brain there 
arc only monophthongs. Diphthongs appear therefore only on the level of 
actual articulation. In othci words, diphthongs arc in the mouth of the speak- 
cr, not in his brain. Then the procedure proposed by Chomsky and Halle 
would tit the model, which remains internally consistent. But when Chomsky 
and Halle recognize the existence T)f diphthongs but do not introduce thorn 
to the underlying representation because it would spoil the rules, then, ia 
my opinion, linguistic science is being forsaken. 

1. 1. formalism is equally, dangerous in dmchronic linguistics. Discuss- 
ing the First Sound Shift Voyles (1907) formulates a number of ordered 
rules which generate neatly the Proto-Gcrmanic system from tin; Vroto-Indo- 
-European system, Voyles tries to give the impression that he pays atten- 
tion to relative chronology, i.c.> the order in which his rultis apply agixie** with 
the historical ordering of the changes. In Ins use of authorities on the subject* 
Voyles chooses at random: he accepts or rejects the opinion of the Siimc 
linguist ^ it suits him. This is a methodologies 1 drawback: the first Sound 

.Shift was not ■merely a scries of change** — it should bo rather viewed as a 
process daring which one system changed into another. Therefore one must 
either accept one linguist's theory of the relative chronology of the change 
or reject it entirely 

The relative chronology not, however, Voyles" main concern, he is 
interested in the rules themselves: "If one ptits Hide 3 anywhere before Ver- 
ners f*aw, that rule is increased by one feature" (19(17 : (i4(i). and: "The 
rules arc greatly complicated if one assumes a change of IK p to labiodental 
/at the same time its / becomes p. etc." (l!)t>7 : 054). Such an approach de- 
prives generative phonology of the explanatory value, the lack of which 
the. followers of this model criticize in other school*. 

1.2. A new trend ia American phonology, the so-ealled" natural phonol- 
<*£\ r *\ turns back to the older Kun>|>can tradition, which combines a struc- 
tural description of the data with explanatory ade<|tiae\ (ef. Zahroeki MHiO, 

For example. St a n>pe (1!)7:2;7>s1) rediscovers micIi natural hiws of diphth- 
onjri/.ation as; ''j}iphihou<dzutiou ... is therefore lu he understood us a 
polarization of en lor' * 

2AK The existence of the phonemic level is one of the central problems 
in ^lucrative phonology. (1imnsk\ and Malic deny the exiMenee of the phon* 
erne and the phonemic level since t hese hn\ e not been demonstrated ( I : 
tl). The developments in nenr"pLmetie> seem lo MJppnrt their view (Ko- 
Sevnikov ;tnd t'istovie \tHi~*. Ohaht lifTli). Such experiments point out that 
the smallest imit both of ^jx^eeh production and speech perception is the 
syllable, or perhaps the word ("deep structure" word^). Spoonerisms like 
Cahtvwu —Cttvu Wh (Kno I S*T 1 ■ o4) show that information about the 
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following syllable is sent simultaneously with the command to pronounce 
the preceding syllable. Ithas not yet been convincingly demonstrated whether 
the nttiural command senc off by the brain says: pronounce /tu/, or pro- 
nounce /t+u/. In perception ~c still do not know for certain by what fea* 
ture(s) we distinguish, for example, jdj and /£/: aspiration, voicing, or tense- 
ness. The brain must, however, store some knowledge about" the units 
of production to send off the right command and the units of perception to 
identify then correctly (ep. Baudouin de Courtenay's 1910 concept of kinema 
and akusma). These units must be identical in order to speak and under- 
stand a language. 

2-1- Thus it becomes extremely important that we be able to identify 
just those features by which units arc identified. Chomsky and Halle's fea- 
tures do not seem to be universal, and they are also "surface" features not 
essentially different from those proposed by traditional phoneticians and 
phonologists. An example of a "deeper" feature (perhaps THE feature) 
v*\\z given by Maran (1971), who proposed four glottal features (raised, low- 
ered, spread, and constricted) dispensing with voicing ^nd pressure. 



The specification of bilabial stops of various types in terms of glottal features 

(Kim mi:9S). 
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Chomsky and Halle have inauy difficulties in dealing with what have 
been traditionally called semivowels and rcsonants. They try to escape these 
difficulties by introducing the feature Syllabic (Chomsky and Halle 1908 : 
354). But they obscured the problem even more (for details see paragraph 4): 
the feature Syllabic is not universal, and, moreover, it is a functional feature 
which ■ uld be kept apart from such inherent features as Low, Back, etc. 
How can it be explained within the framework of Chomsky and Halle's 
model that the sequence [krvi] '^blood*' Gen. Sg. is dissyllabic in Serbo-Croa- 
tian 1 atl the sequence [krH] is monosyllabic in Polish (cp. Standard Ukrain- 
ian hryvavyjt Carpathian Ukrainian kyrvavy) (Andcrseu 1972:33)). Hero 
stress plays an important role: in Serbo-Croatian the [r] in (krvi] is stressed, 
in Polish it is not (Abelc 1924-5). 
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One musi admit, then, that each language has its specific features or, 
better, that each language chooses only some features out of a number of 
mriversal features. These, however, are still to be found. 

2.2. Let us consider another example, Chomsky and Halle (1068 : 177) 
do not distinguish between the [t] in ten and the [t] in try, they have one seg- 
ment /t/. Yet they will have to consider the problem of retroflexives in Nor- 
wegian, where /t d 1 n/ and /t d 1 n/ seem to constitute different segments, 
e.g. f /kat/ hut "cut": /kaf/ hart "map", /fa:t/ fat "dish'* : /fa:f/ fart "tra- 
velled" PP (Vbgt 1939). In order to take care of the two different i's in the 
English formus ten and try> Chomsky and Halle will have to provide rules 
which specify their pronunciation, i.e., phonetic representation. Such rules 
wrill surely not differ much from traditional phonemic analysis. 

2.3. Moreover, the results at which generative phonologists arrive are 
practically the same as those achieved by traditiona: phonologiste, e.g., 
Chomsky and Halle's list of English consonantal segments (for vocalic seg- 
ment* see 1.0.) differs from traditioualits 5 consonant phoneme inventory in 
only one respect, namely, Chomsky raid Halle (1968 ; 177) distinguish fx 

k* g w /. On this point they are difficult to follow: ". . . labialized (rounded) 
consonants are interpreted as sequences [kw], [gwl and Ixw], ■ (1968 : 223). 
Is then fk w l one segment or a sequence of segments? — /w/ is given a sep- 
arate segment in their list (1908 : 167). What is then tlie difference between 
the [w] derived from /w/ and the [w] of /k w g* x w /? Here Chomsky and Halle 
become victims of their own model. 

3,0. Binary notation is another important issue in generative phonology. 
It does not always happen that language segments are clearly marked by 
plus or minus signs (cp. multi-valued feature system proposed by Ladcfogcd 
(1907, 1971), Fant (1969), Morin (1971)). More often we have to do with 
the intensity of a feature, e.g., syllabicity. Vowels are syllabic in all languages, 
resonants are regularly syllabic only in some languages, and even spirants 
may be regularly syllabic like in Bella Ooola (Grcenbeig 1962) or in Eastern 
Sudanic languages (Tuelter 1940). Similarly, vowels are not only dtlicr short 
or long, in some languages three levels are distinguished; short, half+long, 
and long (Cimochoi .iki 1949). Thus the assignment of plus or minus ^itfns 
is not always unarbitrary (cf. Pak 1972:34-35). 

4.0. The application of Chomsky and Halle's model in contrastive studies 
involves a number of difficulties and sometimes makes such eomparison 
fruitless. 

Let us consider Polish and English sequences of the type: Polish maj 
"May" and hal * ( lie was afraid" : English my and bow. These sequences 
are to be treated as identical on tlie phonetic representation level, apart, 
of course, from the differences in th<j place of articulation of the Polish and 
English segments. The fact that English my and bota are derived the under- 
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lying representations /mf/ and /bu/, respectively, does not explain the dif- 
ference at all. The difficulty springe both from the wrong assignment of 
features and the 'rejection of diphthongs on the underlying representation 
level. 

4.1. /w/ and /y/ should be marked as [-{-consonantal, —syllabic]; they 
are consonants because both are narrower than fif, which marks the boundary 
(arbitrary or not) between two classes of sounds: Towels and consonants. 
It is true that in some contexts /w/ and fyf become vowels, i.e., they change 
into juj and /i/ f respectively, e.g M OE beam "grove* *4-*bam m - (cp. beatwes 
Gen. Sg.). But the same process is characteristic of liquid and nasal conson- 
ants, e.g. t Skt, d6tr$ Bat. Sg. Masc. from "one who gives'", dutfne Bat, 
Sg. Neutr. Why then should /w/ and /y/ be marked [—consonantal, —syllabic] 
and syllabic and nasal consonants [-{-consonantal, -(-syllabic]? (Chomsky 
and HaUe- I96S;*J54). I propose the following reassignment of the features 
in question: 

(1) Stops (with instantaneous and delayed release): [-{-consonantal, 
—vocalic, ... Tx ... - 3yllabic] 

(2) Spirants: [+ consonantal, — vocalic, ... Tac -...—syllabic (-}- syllabic)] 

(3) Besonants: [-{-consonantal, —vocalic, ... li ... ±syllabic] 

(4) Semivowels: [-(-consonantal, —vocalic, Tx —syllabic] 

(5) Vowels: [—consonantal, +vocalic, ... Fx -{-syllabic] 

Fx stands for other features of articulation. The feature Syllabic is a func- 
tional feature and as such must be kept clearly apart from inherent features 
of articulation. 

The feature Syllabic has to be extended, namely, by the feature Peak. 
Besonants (and spirants) when marked [-{-syllabic] arc always [-}-pe**k]. 
With vowpls the problem is different,and only /a/isalways[-}-syllabic, -{-pcaK] 
Other vowels can be both [-{-peak] and [—peak], e.g., in the English form 
pit /i/ is marked [-{-syllabic, +peak] while in the form buy (as the second elc- 
mcnt..of the diphthong), it will be marked [-{-syllabic, —peak]. The feature 
Peat is directly connected with the degree of opening of the vocal tract; 
the principle is that the more open segment is marked [-{-peak]. Sometimes, 
however, other factors can change this principle, e.g., stress. In the English 
diphthong fhf the feature [-{-peak] is attached to the first less open element 
because of stress placement. This discrepancy between the [+peak] function 
and the degree of opening often causes the change of /io/ into /ja/, i.c, the 
more open clement becomest+syllabiCj +peak]sincc /j/is marked [—syllabic]* 

4.2. Let us consider again Polish maj and English my. They may be 
marked as follows; 
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Polish: 



"+ consonantal 
—vocalic 
Fx 

—syllabic 



—consonantal 
+vocaUo 
Fx 

-|- syllabic 
-|- peak 



il 

"+ consonantal 
—vocalic 
Fx 

—syllabic 



English: 



/m 

"+ consonantal 
—vocalic 
Fx 

—syllabic 



—consonantal 
-|- vocalic 
Ft 

+ syllabic 
+peak 



"—consonantal 
-|- vocalic 
Fx 

+syUabic 
—peak 



The above brings us to the definition of the diphthong as a combination 
of two vocalic segments* one which is marked [+syllabie, +peak], the other 
[+syllabic, —peak]. Now the difference between these Polish and English 
sequences is quite clear: in Polish there are no segments marked [+syllabic t 
—peak] and hence there are no diphthongs. On the other hand, English has 
segments marked [-j-syllabic, —peak] and hence it has diphthongs. 

4.3. The solution proposed in 4.2. is possible even within the framework 
of Chomsky and Halle's (1968) model. The feature Peak may be also intro* 
duced in the form of feature redundancy rules proposed by Vennemann 
and Ladefogcd (1973). I feel, however, that the introduction of diphthongs 
to the underlying representation level would certainly add to the explana- 
tory adequacy of the model even though rules may become more compli- 
cated. Anyway, in its present form Chomsky and Halle's model can hardly 
be applied to contrastivc studies. 

o.O. In the article I tried to show that the advantages of generative pho- 
nology over traditional phonemics in synchronic, diachronie, and compar- 
ative studies are not so obvious as often believed. It should be remembered 
that Chomsky and Halle's criticism of phonemic theory and phonemic analy- 
sis concerns first of all the American school, which represented the extreme 
pole; some of European phoneme theories are more "acceptable" (cf. Zabrocki 
1962; Kortland 1973). Those critical remarks, however, do not automatically 
put the author of this article on the side of traditionalists in phonemics, 
I intended only to indicate the weak points of generative phonology, Chomsky 
and Halle (1968: 400) admit that "the entire discussion of phonology in this 
book (i.e., The swmd pattern of English) suffers from a fundamental theoret- 
ical inadequacy'*. This modest statement, is, unfortunately, true. 
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THE REUBVAJJCE OF THE NOTIOJf "BASIS OF ARTICULATION" 
TO CONTRAST! VIS PHONETICS 



JitflKA OZOA 



For the purposes of this pap c the following definition of the "basis of 
articulation" (called also "articulation basis" or "b*se") will be adopted: 
the system of cJtaracteristio articulator!/ movements of a given language that confer 
upon U its general phonetic aspect (Chomsky and Hallo 1938:295, after Marou- 
zeau 1943:38). 

To justify the incorporating of the notion into contrastive "analysis on 
the phonological piano I shall attempt to denr>ii3trat3 that: 

1. contrastive (pedagogical) analyse which do not account for differ* 
ences between the articulation bases of the languages compared, i.e. do 
not include descriptions and comparisons of those composite articulatory 
actions in their totality, do not capture an important aspect of the differences 
in the phonetic nature of the languages and arc, therefore, incomplete; 

2. teaching programmes based on such incomplete contrastive analyses 
cannot assure a fully satisfactory mastery of the target language pronun- 
ciation (Honikman 1964:74) says in this context: "... where two languages 
are disparate in articulatory setting, it is not possible completely to master 
thtf pronunciation of one whilst maintaining the articulatory setting of the 
other".); 

3. the acquisition of the articulation basis of the target language con- 
stitues an important step toivards eliminating "foreign accent". (Indeed, 
it can be learnt by an average learner in a very short time, which, in view 
of the general emphasis on co*t ,cftectiv<mcs< f cannot be disregarded). 

None of the above clatm3 can btf proved unless a definition is gircn of 
the set of parameters from which descriptions of articulation bases are gen- 
eralized In order to abstract, as it urerc, tlum parameters from the pho" 
netic substance of languages lot us start by examining the pedagogical sitna- 
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tion, the argument for such procedure being that, through the elimination 
of factors that are included in any standard contrastive trcattucnt of the 
pronunciation of a foreign language* it is possible to arrive at that residue 
which had best be discussed under the general heading of the basis of arti- 
culation. The "standard" approach appears to be based on phonemic analy- 
sis and the ensuing discussion will refer mostly to that framework. It may 
be that generative phonology will either supplement it or supplant it {and 
the basis of articulation will btf described in a "metarule" of the type sugges- 
ted by Kim 1972); I believe, howeVer, that the practical descriptions of the 
articulation basis will be formulated in much the same way, whatever their 
underlying theoretical framework, 

The aspect of pronunciation which is given priority in all foreign language 
courses is the acquisition of the phonological distinctions of the target lan- 
guage, i.e., the suppression of phonological interference. That involves, in 
terms of articulation, the mastery of the principal variants of particular 
foreign phonemes and of those prosodic features that arc functional {i,e., 
distinctive) in the communicative sense. In the ''minimum" programmes 
which aim primarily at achieving the ability to communicate in the foreign 
language, the phonetic means used to maintain the phonological distinc- 
tions of the target language are not particularly important. As Abercroinbic 
(1967:5) puts it, 

"... a medium is far from complete^ absorbed by being a vehicle &>r a 
specific language. Therc is always a certain amount of play, as it were, 
within the limits of the patterns; all that is necessary for linguistic com- 
munication is that the contrasts on which the patterns arc based should 
not be obscured." 

Thus, as long as eg. the four German phonemes /e/, /e/, /©/, /ce/ arc not all 
realized by the Polish learners as [e], or English /©/ fs not realized as (s] or 
(f] (cf. tkin t $in t fin) or ?end is not confused with 3eni t there is quite a wide 
margin of acceptable realizations. These are usually the native "equivalent^, 
eg. the Polish rolled (r] used for the English continuant [r], or in the easo 
of "unfamiliar" sounds — approximations, eg. (0] used for the English (0:] 
and interdental instead of dental (8]- Such realizations might be called com- 
pensatory, as the meclianism of their formation resembles that of compen- 
sation i» pathological speedy of native speakers (sec Drachman 106S). 

The learner who by some means, such as above, lias mastered the phono- 
logical distinctions of the foreign language dining a "minimum" programme, 
will be able to communicate with the native speakers (i,e., will be under- 
stood — his own comprehension is not really ensured), but will havo a more 
or less pronounced "foreign accent". Most language courses, however, aim 
at a degree of phonetic accuracy and contrastivc analysis is concerned with 
that aspect of pronunciation, to optimize communicativeness and add natu- 
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rained to the learner's utterances in the foreign language, in other words, 
to reduce the heaviness of the foreign accent. 

The question of what constitutes the "accentlcss", natural speech (i.e., 
"consonant with the character of the language; instinctively felt and re- 
cognized by the native to be right; uncxaggeratcd** (Honikmau 1964: 83)) 
is best answered by reference to phonetic norms of a language or language 
variety. The word "norm** in this sense has been well described by Dhiska 
with reference to a certain prosodic feature of Polish, which is non-distinc- 
tive but 

'\., normality w sensic stalcgo wyst^powania. ... Ta norma mnozliwia 
przeciwstawicjric jej tcgo co niffc nie jest, uipozliwia zaistniehie defor- 
macji, a , dalcj occn§ ich jako ekspresywnych lub j&ko obcoj^zycznych 
wzgl^dni^ w ogtfle pozajezykowych." {1&67: 113, 115). 
Phonetic norms arc then abstractions from the utteranccsofparticularspeak- 
crs of a given language variety, which summarize the nonfunctional, i.e., 
redundant, phonetic features of that variety. When we consider Abercrom- 
bic's remark about the "play** within the limits of the language patterns, 
we must remember that it is not totally a game without rules. Each language 
has its own phonetic (articulatory) redundancies (though there are certain 
universal conventions involved — see e.g. Stample 1969, Drachniaii 1970}. 
The norms have to be extracted from individual realizations: what we actually 
hear is the realization of norms, the core common to all non-pathologieat 
speakers, with a wealth of idiosyncratic features superimposed on the core 
(lisping, nasal speech, adenoidal speech, creaiy voice, permanent labializa- 
tion, flattening of vowels, etc.) — all those individual characteristics that 
arc either innate, habitual or cultivated. However, the establishing of norms 
to be studied for descriptive, contraativc, or elocutionary purposes is greatly 
facilitated by the .speakers* awareness of the norms: even without any par- 
ticular training they are able to separate acceptable realizations of the norms 
from those that exceed the limits of acceptability {"hypcrcorrections*', speech 
defects, even such deviations that would not be classed as pathological by 
speech therapists)* A representative set of the pronunciations considered to 
be the most "normal" is taken &s the basis for study, 

A standard contrastivc approach to the teaching of the phonetic norms 
of the language to be learnt might be called atomistic or postural; although 
H accounts for some aspects of speech dynamics (coarticulations, assimila- 
tions, prosodic features), it is mainly concerned with giving details of the 
formation of both the principal and positional variants of phonemes and 
their distribution. Also, it is often assumed that no special teaching is re- 
quired in the case of those sounds and prosodic patterns which arc more 
or less the same as those of tiie native language. Thus Morcinicc and Pr^dota 
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„por6wuawcza analiza fonetyczna jezyka polskiego i niemieckiego wy- 
kazujo, ie uiektore gloski obu jezykdw s$, praktycznie bior^c, takie same, 
ze takie same s% niekfcfoe pol^eaema, okreSlone prawa asymUacji, czy 
wreszcie pewne typy akcentuaeji i intonacji. TXczeti polski nicSwiadomie, 
l>ez fcaduych specjalnyeh wyjasnieri i cViczeti, gloski te bedzic wym&wi&l 
poprawiue. Nauozanie tyoh gfasek jest wiec nicpotrzebne". 
Consider, however, the following remark by Szulc (1969:40). 

„2Iadcr rzadko zdarza si§ f aby dwa alofony, nalez^ce do dwu r6z- 

nych systemQW jesykowych, mialy identyczn^ artykulaej§. Dzicje si§ 
tak dlatego, zo nie ma w zasadzie dwu jezykdw o tych samych ogolnych 
tendenejaeh arlykidacyfayGh". 

The awAvpnftsa of "annfiral articulatory tendencies", which influence all 
segment? g£ utterances in a given language and add a layer of phonetie fea- 
tures superimposed on the sequences of postures (not entirely identifiable 
with assimilations, ooartienlations and prosodic features, though), is occa- 
sionally voiced in manuals of pronunciation, e.g. "German must be spoken 
vigorously.,." (Kurtz and Politzer 1966:5, quoted after Kelz 1971:206); 
*\*. Proper French pronunciation is achieved only by more vigorous articu- 
lation and innch greater use of lip muscles than for American English" 
(Kcteham and Collignon 1961 : XII, quoted after Kclz 1971 : 207), In most 
textfiooks, nowever, such non-segmental features are either not mentioned 
at all or described as features of particular segments, whereupon an important 
and time-saving generalization is missed, by not grasping the general co- 
ordinating nature of such phenomena. These can 1)3 gi'asped without special 
instruction by people who have the trailed good ear, flair for languages 
and talent for mimicry — and only such "naturals" attain the near-native 
pronunciation of a foreign language. However, any observant layman can 
detect certain more obvious ova-all characteristic* of a particular foreign 
language, which is proved by such remarks a<i "the English don't open thctr 
mouths when they speak" or "Russian is spoken with a grin from ear to 
ear". Such descriptions, naive though they may sound, arc in fivot the best 
working definitions of the articulation bases of particular languages. Such 
cues about the general phonetic character of lauguages are used e.g. by en- 
tertainers who can speak their language with a variety of foreign aeceuts. 
Utilizing sueh cues, while genuinely conducive to a battel 1 pronunciation, 
is not frequently done in langnago cciraes. Teacher^ aro either unaware of 
them or regard them as tricks that are without scientific foundation, not pre- 
seribed by "the book" and therefore to be discarded. 

The spontaneous divining of the articulation ba^is of the target language 
is usually prompted by both visual and auditory clues, However, the audi- 
tory effect W not a wry reliable Sa<us for imitation, because it is of necessity 
described in impressionistic Wms which arc relative and vague. Thus, if 
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the imitation of English is based on the auditory term "muffled", an idio- 
syncratic pseudo-basis can emerge, which produces perceptual effects that 
are perhaps more offensive to the native ear than straightforward native 
hasis. The ability of learners to imitate what they hear is questionable. This 
has been the reckon why not the auditory but the articulatory basis is the 
older and the more familiar term. Kolosov (1971 :40) suggests that in the 
teaching of the foreign articulation basis the auditory control should bo 
excluded in the first stages and a series of exercises with silent articulation 
("bezzvuSnoyc artikulirovanye") should be devised to "implant", as it ivere, 
the taiget basis by referring to visual, tactile and kinesthetic cues (cf. the 
standard audio : lingual approach to the teaching of pronunciation). 

Most of what has been said so far was familiar to that generation of phone- 
ticians who studied the problem of the articulation basis towards the end 
of the nineteenth oentiu-y (though tli£ notion of the phonological system was 
not yet in use and the instrumental methods of investigating speech pro- 
duction wen* still imperfect). Most definitions of the term were given for 
the purposes of language teaching,*e.g.: 

"Every language has certain general tendencies which control its organic 
movements and positions, constituting its organic basis or basis of arti- 
culation. A knowledge of the organic basis is a great help in acquiring 
the pronunciation of a language" (Sweet 1890:09-70). 
In fact, the descriptions of the articulation bases of languages were the 
first attempts at contrastive analysis and it is somewhat ironical that there 
is any need to demonstrate the relcvauee of the term to such analysis. This, 
however, is not without reason: during the larger part of the time that has 
elapsed between the coining of the term by P. Froiifce (c. 1834) and the pre- 
sent day, no standardized parameters were provided for measuring the basis 
of articulation of a given language. Although most of the insights of the 
earlier phoneticians concerning the phonetic uaturc of languages were 
intuitively felt to be correct, the vagueness of some statements and random 
selection of parameters hi the description of bases of articulation prevented 
the term from behig seriously considered in more recent times. 

More exhaustive discussions of the definitions, origin, development and 
application of the notion **basis of articulation" are given c.g. by Kcb 
(1971) and Gorlca (1973). At this point I shall only review the three main 
standpoints concerning the meaning of the term: 

*I. Articulation basis understood as the relative position of rest or neutral 
position characteristic of a particular language ("relative Buhcfage", "In- 
diffcrenzlagc", fi Sprcchstelluug ,J ) as opposed to the absolute position of 
lvst ("absolute Rnhclage , \ "Ateui&tellung"); 

2. Articulation basis understood as th<* position of the votvti tra^t just 
bciore articulation begins ("alctivo Sprcchbcreit^ehaftslage",; 
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3. Articulation basis understood as the activity of the speech organs 
in the speech process ("Gnmdhaltang der Organe iin Sprechprozess") or as 
habitual articulatory tendencies of the speech organs in speech. 

In the earlier definitions of the basis of articulation there was naturally 
no reference to the phonological system (pre-phoneme era!); system is men* 
tioned in Stopa (1948 : 17), where he distinguished a systemic basis: 

„Baza systemowa: ztspdi tendencyj lub cech wymawianiowych wynik- 
lych z rodzaju systemu fonetycznego dancgo j^zyka" — 
and a pronunciation basis: 

,,Baza wymawianiowa: podstawa narzadow mowy widoczna juz w mil* 
czeniu ale ujawniajaca si§ najwyrazniej w momencie tuz przed otwarciein 
ust dla wymtfwienia jokiegoS d£wi$ku wla£ciwego danemu j$zykowi. 
Ma ona dnie znaczenie praktyczne przy uczeniu j^zyka obcego. Opano- 
wanie tej bazy, czyli umiej§tno£6 przestawicnia organtfw z postawy wla£- 
cmej j^zykowi ojczystemu na postal odpowiadajaca, jgzykowi obcemu, jest 
rfwnoznaczna z nabycicm tzw. <akcentu owego jezyka>" (Stopa 1948:16). 
In Chomsky and Halle (1968 : 300) the term "neutral position" is taken 
to mean a universal position that the organs of speech assume just prior 
to speaking (the position for the English vowel [e] in the word bed); it appears 
then that both the position for quiet breathing and the "Sprechbcreitschafts- 
lage" are language-independent. However, there arc arguments against 
such treatment: Annan (1971 : 38) gives evidence for the lauguage*speci- 
fic character of the neutral position by examining the so-called "vocalic 
filled pause*' in varioiislanguagcs("... in my native Scots /u/ or /e/ depend* 
ent on dialect or accent, Erse /a+/, Portuguese and Rumanian /u/ f French 
/o/, German and Swedish /ce/ f Russian jij and Cameroons Pidgin /§/ or /&/", 
In Polish it is, I think, a slightly nasalized /e/; the English /e/ of bed would 
probably souud somewhat odd. 

The position described by Chomsky and Halle may be universal at early 
stages of phonological acquisition, which, Drachman states, (1970:476) are: 
f *universal and the corresponding bases of articulation for those stages 
are likely to show many universal traits too... As the innate phonological 
system interacts with the abstract system of a particular language, it 
conspires towards such a basis of articulation as will automatically guar- 
antee in detail the phonetic outputs sanctioned for any given dialect 
or style of speech in the language acquired". 
The recent date of such publications as Drachinan's (1969, 3970) or Kim's 
(3972) indicates a revival of interest in the notion "basis of articulation". 
The development of natural phonology (see cg.Stampe 3960) will undoubt- 
edly provide new insights into the problem of "programme adaptations'* 
in the vocal tract. 

At the moment the most satisfactory (petlagogjcally) account of the ■ 
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articulation basis is to be found in Honikman (1964). She is the only author 
to date who has attempted to give a description and comparison of articu- 
lator settings of languages, which is based on a systematic examination 
of a definite set of articuiatory parameters that can be experimentally in- 
vestigated and verified. She distinguishes two articuiatory settings: 1. ex- 
ternal — which accounts for the over-all positioning of the lips and jaws, 
i.e., parts that are directly observable, 2. internal— "the over-all position- 
ing of the internal mobile organs of the mouth for natural utterance" (1964: 
75). This is assessed by reference to the main consonant articulation (i.e., 
to the character of the phonological system of a language), to the position 
of the tongue (anchorage, tip, body, underside), and also to the state of the 
oral cavity — tliat is, to those aspects of pronunciation which ate described 
with the help of instrumental data (X-ray tracings, palatograms, linguo- 
"grams, electromyography, etc.). 

To illustrate the way in which the evidence about particular elements 
of the settings can be collected and used in formulating the over-all arti- 
cuiatory speeificity of a language, I shall make a preliminary examination 
of those elements on the basis of the relevant data from Polish . Simultaneous- 
ly, a comparison with English will be made on the basis of the equivalent 
data from the British BP variety of English. 

The data used are: 

1. visual cues (about the position and "look" of lips, jaws and cheeks); 

2. instrumental data (providing evidence about the internal setting); 

3. sound statistics (the relative frequency of occurrence of sound-types 
or phonemes; will provide evidence about the influence of the sound 
system on both the external and internal settings). 

In a full analysis of articuiatory settings conclusions should be based 
■ on measurements of articulation for different subjects and then '^computed 
to show statistical evidence" (Annan 1971 : 18)- In the first approximation to 
be given here the statistical evidence is shown in terms of phonemes and 
only in one case are variants referred to (palatalized variants of consonants). 
In a more detailed study other variants will have to be considered, e.g, the 
two*£egmental realizations of Polish nasal vowels /5/ and the calcula- 
tions readjusted accordingly. In fact, a statistical analysis of phone-types 
may be more reliable, as phonemic interpretations which strive for symmetry 
and economy of notation may obscure phonetic facte (e.g« some interpreta- 
tions of English diphthongs). 

The external setting of Polish w compared to that of English: 
Jam 

"The position of jaws and their movement is to some extent determined 
by the frequency of occurrence of open vs. clwe vowels. Diagrams 1 and 2 
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present the frequencies of occurrence of particular vowels in English and 
Polish (based on the findings of Fry 19t7, quoted after Ohnson 1970, and of 
Steffen 1957). It can be seen from the Diagrams that in Polish the vowels 
in thfe half-opcn-to-open region predominate (/c/ /a/ joj — 69.2% of *ll) t 
while in English the vowels produced m tliat region constitute only 24.4% 
of all vowels (including the four diphthongs whose first clement only is found 
in the region considered). As Delattre (1969:2) says, "English typically 
centers its articulation around the neutral vowel /e/"« Tliis means that tlhc 
lower jaw is more mobile in Polish than in English, because Polish has a 
higher percentage of the open articulations. Visual cues eo firm the statisti- 
cal result. £< In English", says Honilcmon (1964:75), "the juw-moverucnt 
is so slight and the internal set*mg*such that the tongue is hardly ever visible 
during utterance". Indeed, the tongne'ean only be seen when eg, fl( is^spoken 
by the deaf or to the deaf and the effect is very striking. The jaws in English 
are, then, loosely closed and "the aperture between the upper and lower 
teeth is generally never wide — at most about a finger's width'* (Honikman 
1964: 80). The mobility of the fewer jaw in Polish may be emphasized by 
the slight elenchiug of the jam in palatal or palatalized articulations. The 
movements are not only inoro extensive than in English bnt also more ener- 
getic (cf. the combinations V+/j/ in Polish ami the ''unfinished" diphthongs 
in English). 

Lips 

The percentages of sounds produced with lip-rounding is low in both 
languages. Both English and Volish have only the front-unrounded and bnck- 
rounded series of vowels (cf. French and German); therefore the contrasting 
vigorous adjustment of lips is unnecessary. Rounding &nd accompanying 
protrusion is only intermittent. In English lips i "ai(stly remain rather neu- 
tral, slightly and loosely apart, slightly cornered and with only moderate 
mobility" (Honikman 1904:74-5). Stopa (1955:16). remarks that English 
has "hrzne Ic$ty ust, wargi nienial ze obwislc*\ 

In Polish the position of lips differs in one dctaii which has already been 
mentioned by Stopa (1948:16): "tagodne napi^^c -ekVo cofni^tych fallow 
ust" and which is aUo evident in the photographs of Hps w WicvzchowsUa* 
(1971). The pressure of the corners against the pre-molaft* is most noticeable 
in tl>e proiumeiation of palatal md palatalized consonants: it may be that 
this position has become habitual for all sounds (or most) bnt this strong 
claim will have to bo tested. 

CTieeks 

In English they are neutral and relaxed; fn Polish — beennse of the spe- 
cific Hp position — they appear alternate!} dimpled and puckered or elong- 
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ated (stretched downwards) for the ojeii vowels — but the dimpling effect 
is the most dominant. 

The internal setting of Polish as compared to that of English: 

The internal setting is partly determined by the main consonant articu- 
lation. In both languages it is the articulation in, the denti-alveolar region 
which is the most frequent (this is the ease in many other languages as well). 
However, the percentages differ (see Diagrams HI and IV); in English the 
predominance of the denti-alvcoiars is very striking (61.7% of all consonants), 
while in Polish their frequency is only 46.35%, or — if we subtract the pala- 
talized variants — 45.15%. The second most frequent group in both languages 
is that of labials (22.32% in English and 26% in Polish). However, if all 
palatalized variants are added td the true palatals, then the group will be- h 
come the second most frequent type with 18.4% -J-5 fi%=24%, as opposed 
to all uon -palatalized labials with 21.21%. Thus there are two forces operat- 
ing on the phonetic substance of Polish; it has already been remarked that 
the palatal articulation has a strong influence on the articulatory parameters 
of non-galatals (lips, cheeks* possibly jaws — which have to be very close 
for palatals on account of the tongue rising to the roof of the mouth to ensure 
the wide articulator)' contact, as shown in Wierzchowska 1971:178 "Spdi- 
gloski miekkie"). 

The main active articulator appears to be the apex for. the English sounds 
and predorsum for Polish (cf. Gimsou 1971 and Wierzchowska 1971; es* 
pecially the latter's discussion on the classification of Polish sounds according 
to the three basic positions of the tongue: flat, front and back, 1071; 108-9}. 

The anchorage is in English "laterally to the roof' (Hon ik man 1964: 
81)* She states: * almost throughout English, the tongue is tethered laterally 
to the roof of the mouth bv allowing the sides to rest along the inner surface 
of the upper lateral gums and teeth" (1904:76). 

In Polish the apex is an anchorage of sorts: for most of the time it lies 
behind the lower front teeth (X-ray tracings in Wierzchowska 1971, csp. 
108-9). The proof that it is the best "candidate" for, the function is the low 
distortion of sound wlien Polish is spoken with the ape*x permanently in the 
anchored position (cf. the higher distortion in English in such articulation). 

The body of the tongue appears to be concave to the roof hi English (very 
few palatal sounds, apex articulation), while it tends to be convex in Polish 
(the influence of palatal articulation, apex anchored to the floor of the oral 
eavity). 

Honikman does not include the state of the glottis among the parameters. 
The reason for this may be that auditory adjustment is necessary in exercises 
on the degrees of voicing utilised by various languages. The visual, taetflo, 
and kinesthetic pre -programming suggested by Kolosov (197J) for getting 
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Diflprnm £. Eu*ltfh ftcqitcncjf of occurrence. 

Vovrete in the half- open -to -open region constitute 0.52% of all phonemes* 
he, '24,-2% of all vowels. 
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Diagram 3. Vol ink con^HmuU: re- 
lative fre<itur«cy of 
<>ccum>MC(' (4>2G% of 
labiuln, 1.2% of druti- 
* nlvoohrH, mul 0.14% 

of vditm »v pntotali- 




Diagram 4, tirigliali eoiismiants: rola- 
Uvtifmiucneyof occur- 
rence. 
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into the foreign Articulatory "gejur" (Honikman's term) will at some, point 
have to be aided by auditory training. MacCartliy (1969) lists the auditory 
distinctions to be practised. The articulatory and auditory pre-orientation 
that would capture the general aspects of the pronunciation of the foreign 
language and instil the ovor-all articulatory and auditory habits of the Ian- 
guage in the learner, would facilitate to a considerable extent the correct 
formation of "particular sounds". The exercises for acquiring the auditory 
basis remain to be prepa^* i d; those winch help in acquiring the aiticulatory 
basis have already been prepared by Honikinan and Kolosov. The latter 
reportSj moreover* highly successful results in the teaching of the pronuncia- 
tion of German to Russian schoolchildren (1971 : 54) on the basis of an ex- 
periment in which a group of learners who liad some training in German 
aiticulatory settings acquired greater phonetic accuracy and naturalness 
than a control group taught by standard auditory and postural methods. 

The preparation of exercises for the mastery of the basis of articulation 
may be brought to depend on more factors than those mentioned above 
with the development of methods of contrastive research (see e.g. Delattre: 
1969, vhere he lists s, 40 sections to be studied for contrastive purposes in 
phonetics 5 '). Tins will be in order, provided that the final formulation pre- 
sented to the learner is simple. Much of the appeal of the notion 'l)asis of 
articulation" lies in the feet that e.g. a simple instruction like ft kcep your 
jaws closer and your^Iips neutral" brings evident improvement where the 
pronunciation of Polish learners of English is concerned. 
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FINAL CONSONANT CLUSTERS IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



Adam Midekwict Vm**t*iv> 



0. Some introductory remarks 



The present paper is an attempt to discuss various consonant combina- 
tions (i<e< sequences) permissible in word final position in Standard Present- 
Day British English and in Standard Present-Day Polish from a purely 
static point of view. The final consonant clusters will be discussed here in 
a two -fold way: 

a) they will be characterized in terms of which consonant occupies which 
position in the sequence; 

b) they will be tabulated and characterized in terms of distinctive fea- 
tures. 

The English consonant clusters have already been the subject of many studies ^ 
(cf. Bloomfield, L. (1933:131-135); Qygan, J. (1971 : 83-98); Fisiak, X (1968: 
3-14); Hall, A. A. (1968:68-88); Hill, A. A. (1963; 162-172); Hultzen, L. & 
(1962:5-19); Trnka, B., (1966)), They were discussed both from the point of 
view of permissible co-occurrences of consonant phonemes and from the point 
of view of distinctive feature sequences. The Polish consonant clusters have 
also been the subject of some studies (ef. Awedykowa, S. (1972 : 39-43); Bar* 
giel, M. (1950:1-24); Kuryiowicz, J. (1952:54-69); Ulaszyn, H. (1956)}. The 
consonant systems of English and Polish have additionally been pre- 
sented in two unpublished studies (see Kopczytiski, A. (1968: 88-103); Rubach, 
J. (1971)). 

1. Traditional phonetic notation and the distinctive feature system 

The English and Polish final clusters consist of two, three, and four con- 
sonants (throughout the paper they will be referred to as clusters of the 
— CC, — CCC f and —0000 type). All the consonants co-occurring in the clusters 
are rendered by means of traditional phonetic notation. Tims, all English 
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consonant segments are represented by the following symbols (as used by 
Halle, 21 {1964: 324-333)): /p, b, t, d, k, g, f, v, e, 0, s, z, s, z, 6, £, m n, fl, 1/, 
The Polish consonant segments, in turn, arc represented by the following 
symbols (as used by Dorosaewski, W ( (1963:70-71), and Wicrzbowska, B + 
(1971: 149-197)): /p, b, t, d, k, g, x, f, v, s, z, 2, z, i, i, c, & 6, $, c, & m, n, 
ik t 1, r, w/. Before going any further on, however, let us make one assumption, 
namely that each individual symbol of this notation stands for a complex 
of features 1 , and, consequently, that a sequence of two, three or four con- 
sonant symbols stands for a sequence of feature complexes. In our paper 
we shall further^assume that the consonau^ co-occurring in the final clusters 
occup3' positions -I, -2, -3 and -4, starting from the adjacent vowel on the 
left to the rightmost position. 

2., Final clusters in Euglish 

2a* The final clusters of the — CC type include the following: 



/-pt/ 




/-vd/ 


loved 


/-kt/ 


«c( 


/-Od/ 


loathed 


/-fit/ 




/■«!/ 


buzzed 


/'ft/ 


Ji/if 


/•Sd/ 


rouged 


/-St/ 


frothed 


/-md/ 


damned 


/-st/ 


lost 


/-nd/ 


stand 


/■*/ 


fumislied 


/-nd/ 


belonged 


/-nit/ 


prompt 


/-Id/ 


sold 


/-nt/ 


rent 


/-ps/ 


lips 


/-it/ 


inked 


/-to/- , 


mis 


/-it/ 


dealt 


/-ks/ 


boofts 


/■M/ 


robbed 


/-fe/ 


wife's 


/-g<V 


. bagged 




oath's 


/■id/ 


edged 


/-ms/ 


glimpse 


/-118/ . 


~teme 


/-If/ 




/-Is/ . 


else 


/-n6/ 




/-bz/ 


rubs 


/-10/ 


health 


/.<!*/ 


adds 


/-mO/ 


warmth 


/■**/ 




/-no/ 


length 


/-V7./ 




/-de/ 


tvidth 


/-iW 




/-te/ 


eighth 


/-ni7./ 




/-po/ 


depth 



1 The system of distinctive features preferral i»i tht> pnper is thnt of Nonni Chomsky 
mid Morris Hnlle ns proposed ftl The sound jMrttcrn of EhQtwh (1908). 
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Final consonant dusters in English and Polish 



/-nz/ 


lens 




/-fty ' 


7^6 




/- n z/ 


hangs 




/-mb/ 


?Aom& 




\-\%\ 


telh 




/-lb/ 






/-*P/ 


lisp 






plunge 


r 

- t 


l-mpl 


imp 




/-w 


bulge 


Mp/ 


help 




/■** 


plunge 


i 


/-8k/ 


ash 




/-U/ 


bulge 


j 


/- n k/ 


think 




/-Iv/ 


delve 


3 


/#/ 


talc 




/-Im/ 




-i 

t 
i 


/-n«/ 


lunch 




/-In/ 


kiln 


/-Id/ 


belch 








i 


/-n§/ 


lunch 










/-IS/ 


welsh 








\ 


hmfl 


triumph 


>> 






] 
J 

f 



Hultzen also proposes the cluster /-afl/, as in isthmian; the cluster, however, 1 
is not included in our list, for it is difficult to establish whether the cluster 
is a final one or not. This is due to the fact that the word may be divided either 
into is+thmian or islh+mtan* Thus, the following consonants occupy po- 
sitions 1 and 2: 



Table 1 



position 1 


position 2 } 


b 


b i 


P 


P I 


t 


t * 


d 




k 


k ■ 


g 


i 


f 


1 


V 


J 

• ! 


9 


5 




i s 


• 1 




: 1 










! 3 




6 


e l 


rn 


m ! 




n f 


I H 


t 

i 
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2b, The final clusters of the -COO type include the following: 



/-spt/ 


gasped 


/-lkt/, 




/-mpt/ 


pumped 


/-n8fc/ 




/-Ipt/ 


^ helped 


/-16t/ 


belched 


/-skt/ 


ashed 


1 /-nSt/ 


lunched 




extinct 


/-l§t/ 


welshed 


j-mitj 


triumphed 


/-nts/ 


arts 


/-1ft/ 


delft 


/-Its/ 


halts 


/-nst/ . 


against 


/-mts/ 


prompts 


/-1st/ 


pulsed 


/-Ute/ 


Uriels 


,/mst/ 


glimpsed 


/-pte/ 


crypts 




amongst 


/-kts/ 


.acts 


/-pat/ 


lapsed 


MW 


lofts 


/-kst/ 


text 


/-mfs/ 


nymphs 


/-tst/ 


midst 


/-Ijfe/ 


elfs 


l-Astj 


midst 


/-nte/ 


months 


/-tet/ 


widtbed 


/-10s/ 


healths 


/-det/ 


toidthed 




warmths 


/-net/ 


tenthed 




lengths 


/-dzd/ 


adzed 


/~d6s/ 


widths 


/-nzd/ 


cleansed 


/-tes/ 


eighths 


/-n$d/ 


plunged 


/-pes/ 


depths 


/-w 


bulged 


/-f08/ 


fifths 


/-nid/ 


plunged 


/-mbz/ 


rhombs 


/42d/ 


bulged 


/-lbz/ 




/4bd/ 


bulbed- 


/-nda/ 




/-Ivd/ 


delved 


/-Idz/ 


holds 


/-lmd/ 


filmed 


/-vdz/ 


bereaved's 


/-lnd/ 


kilned 


/-zdz/ 


accused's 


/-sps/ 


asps 


/-lvz/ 


elves 


/-mps/ 


imps 


/-lmz/ 


films 


/-IP*/ 


, helps 


/-lnz/ 


kilns 


/'sks/ 


aslcs 






/-Hke/ 


thinks 






/-Iks/ 


elks 






/-sts/ 


lists 
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Final comonant clutters in English and Polith - 

The fallowing consonants occupy positions 1, 2, and 3: 

Table 2 



position 1 


position 2 


position 3 


P 


P 






D 




+ 

V 


f, 


V 


J 
Ct 


j 
Ct 


J 

Ct 


K 


ft 




I 


t 


f 












e 


s 




3 


z 




















% 




m 


m 




n 


i • 




n 








i 





& s The final clusters of the -CCCC type include the following; 

/ltst/ waltzed /-ijkts/ tftttfa 

/-ntst/ cjWnteerf /-lkts/ mwfcte 

/-ijkst/ jinz&I /-ksts/ tote 

/-mpst/ glimpsed /-kofls/ aiatfA* 

/-mpft/ triumphed /-mpds/ ta*rmfft* 

/-mpfe/ nymfks /*nt0s/ f&waaittffJte 

Ampts/ prompts '-ijkfls/ fengtA* 

/4f6s/ Jwef/fA* 

Tiic following consonants occupy positions 1, 2,*3 and 4: 

Table 3 



positional 


position 2 


position 3 


position 4 




P 








t 


t 


t 




k 








f 


f 














s 






m 








n 








Tt 








1 
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Thus, wo may now establish the entire inventory of the English consonant 
* segments occurring in the final clusters as follows: /p, b, t, d, k, g, f, y, (f, 

$, s, z, s, z, fi, |j m } n } % !/. Below they have been tabulated and characterized 
in tcniiZ of the fully specified distinctive feature matrix. 



Table 4 



FEATTXKE 


|p|b|t 


d 




f 


V 


0 8 








» 




V 


1 


consonantal 




+I+I+ 


+ 


+ 


+|+) 


+ 


+j+|+|+|+ 


+1 


+ 


+ 


+ 






-1- 




-H-i- 


-l-l-l-l- 


-1- 






nasal 


H-l- 




-i- 






_)_,_ 


-!-!-(- 




+ 


+ 


+ 


- 


anterior 


[+l+i+ 


! + 


1-*- 


+ 


+|+| + 


+ 


I+I-I-I- 




+ 


+ 




+ 


coronal 


I-H+ 


+ 


-l-i 




- 


+1+1 


+ 


+I+I+I+ 


+ 




J- 


1- 


+ 


continuant 


i-i-i- 




-1- 


+ 


+I+I+ 


+ 


+|+|+|- 






H-I + 


voice 


H+l- 




-f+ 








+H+I- 


+ 


+ 


+ 1+1 + 


strident 


H-i- 


t" 


i_t_ 


+ 


1+ 


I"!" 


+ 


+(+(+(+ 


+|- 




1- 




( sonornnt 




-*-)-!- 


-[+ 


+ | + 


+ 



3. Final clusters iu Polish 

3a. The fiual clusters of the -CC type arc very numerous in Polish. Awe- 
dykowa (1972 : 39) includes within that group also the glide-consonant com- 
binations. Thus, she treats such sequences as fw-Cf, as iu cftdm, and /j-C/ t 
as in tctijt, as final consonant clusters. However, our point of view is that 
the glides /w/ and /j/ are in this ease parts of complex syllable nuclei and as 
sutih they arc excluded from the group of the two-member clusters. Thus our 
list of the final -CC type of clusters includes the following: 





wiohrz 


/-rk/ 


tart, ^jfcarff 




parfti 


hhl 




/-rw/ 


tarl 


Aim/ 


palm 


l-rxi 


parti 


/-If/ 


golf 


/-rl/ 


rozperl 


/-Is/ 


huh 


/-m/ 


urn 


/-IS/ 


ottwilz 


/-rri/ 


cierii 


/-Jc/ 


wale 


/-rm/ 


burnt 


(All 


walcz 


/-rf/« 


torft nene 


/-It/ 


JxtU 


/-«/■ 


tors 


Mi>/ 


skalp } kolb 


/-v5f 


marsz* marz 


/-is/ 


nig 


/-r«/ 


pierg 


/-ik/ 


wilk, ulg 











* Iii vonl final position nH Palish voiml consonant segments me reali/.e<l plio 
nolically as voiceless consonants. 
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-re/ 


ftarc 


f-r«/ 




'■HI 


wier6, gatdi 


'-rt/ 

f 


tort 


r -n>/ 

JTi. 


sharp, torb 


'mf/ 


ttiumf 


-mil 


zamaz 


-mi/ 


tianU 


f-m5/ 


zniemcz 


-mp/ 


lamp, bomb 


-fS/ 


sprawdi 


-fr/ 


cyfr 


-ft/ 


sztyft, prated 


-fl/ 


irefi 


-sw/ 


vmyzl 


-zn/ 


blizn 


-7.111/ 


sjxtzm 


-sf/ 


mzw 


-ap/ 




-8k/ 


m&sg 


-sw/ 


n%6d 


-sm/ 


pa$m 


-so/ 


mkjsc 


-St/ 


post, gunazd 


-sp/ 


wysp, izb 


-2p/ 


wrozb 


-§x/ 


wicrzeh 


-&/ 


wteszcz 


-It/ 


koszt 


■44/ 


bcjaiA h 


-Sf/ 


orzezw 


-Sp/ 


rzdsb 


-&/ 


my$l 


-nf/ 


tynf 


-ns/ 


trans 


-n5/ 


lincz 
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/-nt/. 


faint 


-/-nk/ 


tynk 


I J 


taAoz 


/-dp/ 


hatib 


/-mn/ 


hymn 


/-ma/ 


gzyms 


/-fin/ 


ba4A 


fsm/ 


taSm 


/-&/ 


doti 


/-«/ 


uozl 


Hp/ 


liczb 


/-<Sm/ 


wiedim 


Hp/ 


g$d£b 


/-tl/ 


namydt 


/-dm/ 


vydm 


/-tw/ 


plM, widcU 


/-tr/ 


wkttr, hair 


/-tm/ 


rytm 


/-tf/ 


modttiw 


/-ts/ 


patrz 


/4fi/ 


zafoviadcz 


/-pr/ 


Cypr, d6br 


/"P*/ 


wapn 


/■ps/ 


Mops 
* 


/■ps/ 


pieprz 


/-p</ 


hope 


/-pfi/ 


depcz 


l-vtl 

* AT I 


adept 


i-kwt 


sieklt strzygl 


/-ks/ 


khks 


/-toy 


Ktekrz 


/-kt/ 


trakt 


/-Id/ 


oyU 
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* The following consonants occupy positions 1 and 2: 

Table o 



position 1 


position 2 


P 


P 




b 


t 


t 


k 


k 


% 


X 


f 


i 


s 


3 


z 








4 


* 


£ 










6 




c 


m 


m 


n 








r 


r 


1 






V 



Sb. The final clusters of the -CCC type include the following: 



/-ret/ 

/-r$e/ 

/-rfit// 

/-r$c/ 

/-rpw/ 

/-lie/ 

/-ltr/ 

/-nfit/ 

/-nks/ 



wychrzt 

bliektr 

wiorst 

barszci 

herszt 

gar&6 

faierpl 

spohzcz 

JUtr 

htnszt 

sfinhs 



/-met/ 

/-mpt/ 

/-str/ 

/-stm/ 

/-stS/ 

/-S*P/ 
/-gfcr/ 
/-ctf/ 
/-psk/ 

Astf/ 



asumpt 

sifatr 

astm 

osirz 

w&szczb 

viwztr 

wydawnicttv 

Lipsh 

mb6j$tw 
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Final consonant clusters in English owf Polish $3 
The following consonants occupy positions 1, 2, and 3: 



Table 6 x 



position 1 


position 2 


position 3 


P 


P 






t 

V 


t 

V 


1 


k 


k 


X 


* 








f 




s 


s 






s 








c 










c 








tA 




m 


r 




* r 


1 






1 







3c. The final clusters of the -CCCC* type include th« following: 

/-rstf/ want id /-fetf/ £* *rmrf raitttte 

/-nctf/ *w(fyjfo?MS/w /-P^W glupsiw 

/*Astf/ jsan*4w /-pstg/ sapors 

/*mstf/ kluTtistw 

The following consonants occupy positions 1, 2, 3, and 4: 



Table 7 



position 1 


posit- on 2 


position 3 


\ positiun 4 


P 




t- 




f 


s 




f 


f m 
















1 ; 
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Table 8 



00 



FEATURE 


P 


b t 


d 


k 


8 


X 


f 


V 


s 


z 


g 




± a 


% 


6 








l 


r 




aonsonanial 








T 




+ 








+ 










+ [ + 




















vocalic 
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t - 










- 1 - 




















nasal 
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-i- 










+ | + 










anterior 






























-i+ 










+ j + 










coronal 
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+ j+ 
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-1 + 










coritiiiuaiit 
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- 1 






+ 1 






+ 


+ 1 + 










-1- 
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voice 








-1 


+ 1 




"1 






+ 1 


- j + 








-1 


+ J + 










stridaat 






-i- 


-1 


-1 










+ 1 




+ 1 


+ 1 + 1 + 




+ 1 




_ 








eonorant - . 






-1- 


-[ 


-fl 




-1- 




"I 


-1- 


"l-l- "|-|» 
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Thus, the entire inventory of the Polish consonant segments coocurring 
in the final clusters comprises the following :/p> t, k» % t f t $, z, S> 4 o, 6, 
|, 8, m, n t n, 1, r, w/. Below they have been tabulated and characterized by 
means of the fully speofied distinctive feature matrix. 

4, Tho English and Polish final clusters compared 
4a* The -CO clusters 

* Tho English clusters may either bogin with f\ t m, n,v/, i t o tf tho segments 

specified as r+consonaiitalj. or with /p t t t d t b , k> g, f, v } 6 t 8, s^Zjis^i;,^ 
L+sonorant J 

i-fc* segments having the features T+consonantalT Position 2 is occupied 

L— sonorant J 

either by jm t nj t characterized as j+consonantalL or by /p t b, t t d, k t 

L+nasal J 

6, s, z t § t z t i£ |/ t i*c it the segments which may again be characterized as 
r+cc^sonantal - - , 4 , 

[— sonorant J 

In the Polish olustcrs the initial segments may be cither /r, 1, m f n> ri/> 

"with the features {"^consonantal! or /p, t, k, %, f, s, z, £ 3, z t £/, charac- 
L-psonorant J 

terized as T+ consonantal^ "Position 2 is filled cither by /m, A, r, I/, with 
[— sonorant J 

the features r+consonantal! by fyrf, specified asf— consonantal j or by /p, 

(_-J-sonorant J L+sonorant J' 

t> K %> fj & r 5j 6j £> c/ t having the features r+consonantal [, We can present 

sonorant J 

the above short comparison by means of the following diagram: 



Tablo 9 

position 1 ' positioti 2 

[-^consonantal! fn- consonantal! J r+ com *> tnll [+ consonantal! 
fsonorant J [—sonorant J | [-fntisal J [— sonorart J 
English [ 



[+ cordon Ant al! ["-f consonantal! 1 f -^consonantal! 

'f sonorant J [— sonorant J [ [-j-sonornnt J 

Polish > \ ["4* consonantal] [H- consonantal! 

' [fsonorant J [—sonorant j 
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46. The -CCC clusters 

The three-member clusters in English may cither begin with /I, m t n, r\( 
Le., the segments characteiized as r-J-consonantalj, or with /p, t t d, k, 

L+sonorajit J 

f f v, s A z/ f liaving the features r+consonantafl. Position 2 allows for the 

sonorant J 

occurrence of'cithcr/m, n/, specified as j -{-consonantal \ or /p, h t t t d t k t f t v, 

L-J-nasul J 

6, s, B z, 6, £\ most gcueralh characterized as r-f-consenantal I. Position 

sonorant J 

3, in turn, is occupied by /t, d, f t Q t s, z/, with the features f-J-coiisonantall 

[—sonorant J 

The Polish three^mcraber clusters begin cither with /m, n t r t 1/, which 
are characterized as j-J-consonantal j, or with /p, %, s t 3, c/, specified as 
[_-J-sonorant J 

f-}- consonantal"!. Position 2 is occupied by the following segments: /p f t, k, 
[—sonorant J 

s t & t & t 6/; they ate &gain characterized as j -{-consonantal j. And finally, po- 

sonorant J 

sition 3 is filled by fn\ t vf t with the features f+ consonantal j, by /w/, i.c, 

L+sonorant J 

the segment characterized as j— consonautal \ and also by /p, t, k, f, s, 

L+sonorant J 

s, 6 t 6l t with the featuresj+eonsonantal 1. We can again present the above 

|_— sonorant J 
short- comparison by means of the fo M Mi;g diagram: 

Table 10 




i 


position 1 


f 


position 2 




position 3 




consonantal* 
-Hionorant 
*-f consonantal* 
t — sonorant 


** 




* i r ^nsonantaf 

'^consonantal* 
4ionorant 




t*r consonantal] 
[—sonorant j 


Polish 


consonantal* 
-hsononnit 
*-t- consonantal* 
—sonorant 




l 


consonantal! 
# — sonorant J 




*+ consonantal* 
p + sonorant 
—consonantal 
4- sonorant , 
-f Consonantal* 
—sonorant 
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The four-member clusters in English may either begin with /m, n, ifc 
l/» characterized as -J-consonantalL or with fk}, specified as j"-i-consoiv&ntal 

-{-sonorant J ^ sonorant m ' 

Position 2 is occupied by /p f t f k f f f s/ f i.e f the segments with the features 
-{-consonantal . The following occur in posit: m 3: f f s/; they are 
—sonorant J 

-{-consonantal . In position 4 only /t, s/ occur; they are also ["-{-consonantal], 
—sonorant J |_— sonorant J 

lu the fourroember clusters in Polish position 1 is occupied either by 
/in, n f ft, r/, with the features ["-Hconsonantail, orby/p f f/ f having thefeatures 

L -{-sonorant J 

r+consonantall. In position 2 only /s f c/ occur. They are {"^consonantal!* 
[-sonorant - J [—sonorant J 

Position 3 is occupied only by /t/, characterized as f+consonantalj. And 

|_— sonorant J 

finally, position 4 allows for the occurrence of /f, 5/. They have the features 

[-{-consonantal!. We have again presented the above comparison by means 
—sonorant J 
of a diagram: t 

Table U 





position 1 j position 2 


position 3 | position 4 


English ■ 




"*f consonantal' 
consonantal 
"-r consonantal" 
^sonorant 


T + consonantal 1 
[—sonorant J 


consonantal] 
[—sonorant J 


|"+ consonantal! 
[—sonorant J 


Polish 




"+ consonantal' 
+senon*nt 
"+ consonantal' 
h — sonorant 


r-feonso nan tall 
[—sonorant J 


consonantal 1 
[—sonorant J 




1" -r consonantal] 
[—sonorant J 



5. In the present short contractive study of the final English and Polish 
clusters only three distinctive features have bercn utilized, viz. [consonantal], 
[sonorant], and [nasal]. They are most general and the study is for from complete. 
However^ it was not the purpose of the paper to discuss sonic aspects 
of dynamic phonological processes in English and ^Polish, but merely to com- 
pare in a static way the* various co -occurrences of consonant segments in the 
final clusters. 
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ON SOME LINGUISTIC LIMITATIONS OF CLASSICAL 
CONTRASTIVE ANALYSES 



Tomasz P. Krzeszowski 
Uttirirtait of mi 

In this p&per I intend to show that classical contrastive analyses of all 
sorts arc incapable of grasping certain important generalizations concerning 
differences between the compared languages. By classical contrastive analy- 
ses I understand such analyses in which the contrasting procedures have 
no generative format, even if they are based upon generative grammars of 
the compared languages, i.e., such grammars which arc both explicit and 
predictive (cf. Lyons 1968:156). Classical contrastive analyses arc taxo- 
nomic in nature since they arc limited to yielding inventories of differences 
anil possible similarities between j.vvrat!c] systems of the compared grammatical 
Structures, between equivalent sentences and constructions and between 
equivalent rules operating at various levels of derivations, All classical con- 
trastive analyses a^e based on sentence grammars (S-grammars), i.e. t on gram- 
mars which define sentence rather than longer stretches of the text. (For a 
discussion, of differences between sentence grammars and text grammars 
see Van Dijk 1972:12 ff.). In" another paper (Krzeszowski ,1972; 1974) 
I suggested tliat for reasons independent of those discussed below 
classical contrastive analyses should he replaced with such analyses which 
wonid 1*ukI to tJie constructions of Contnvstivc Generative Grammar (CGfi) 
or a device wliich enumerates equivalent sentences in the compared langua- 
ges* and in doing so provides them with structural descriptions and indica- 
tes those places of the derivations which arc identical and those which are 
different, CGG assigns the status of equivalence to those sentences only which 
have idrtitic&l semantic inputs in the two languages* In this manner CGG 
explains, at least in part, the bilingual informant's intuitions motivating 
the recognition of particular pairs of sentences as equivalent across lan- 
guages (for more detailed suggestions see Krzcsscowski 1974). This paper, 
however, will he limited to a discussion of some linguistic limitations 
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of classical eontimtive analyses* whieh ultimately also points to the necessity 
of reconsidering their status vis a vis OGG, 

In classical oontrastive aimlyses it is possible to distinguish three types 
of comparisons: 

1. Comparisons of particular equivalent systems aeross languages, for in- 
stance, the system of personal pronouns, of articles, of verbs, etc* 

2. Comparisons of equivalent constructions, for distance, interrogative 
constructions, relative clauses, negative constructions, nominal phrases, 
ate. 

3. In oontrastive analyses based upon transformational generative gram* 
mars, comparisons of equivalent rules, for instance, subject raising from the 
embedded sentences, adjective placement, interrogative inversion* etc. The 
comparison usually eovcrs sueh properties of the rules as their obligatory or 
optional status, their ordering and their presence or absence in the compared 
languages. In the subsequent discussion we shall be referring to these three 
types of comparisons as type 1, type 2 and 3, respectively, 

Prom the theoretical point of view, for each item undergoing comparison, 
each type of comparison may reveal three possible situations: (a) an item X 
in a language L t may be identical with an item Y in a language Lj in one or 
more than one respects; (b) an item X may be different from an equivalent 
item Y; (e) an item X may have no equivalent in 1^, Por example, in type 1 
the systems of number of nouns in Preneh and English are in one respect 
identical in that both systems are based upon the fundamental dichotomy 
"oneness" vs. "more*than-oncness". The system of number is in that respect 
different hi, say, Sanskrit, where it is based on the trichotomy Oneness" 
vs. "twoness" vs. ''more-than-twoness". The system has no equivalent in 
Chinese where nouns are not inflected for number. In type 2, the passive 
constructions in English and Polish are in some respects identical in that 
in both cases they involve a form of tlie auxiliary be or get in English and of 
bye or zosta4 in Polish, in caeh language followed by the main verb in the 
form of the past partieiple. In new Testament Greek and in Japanese the 
passive constructions are different in that they do not involve any aux- 
iliaries followed by the past partieiple forms of the verb, but they are formed 
synthetically (e.g, Gr. luetai, "is loosened", Jap. korodaremastta, "were kill- 
ed"). In certain languages, sueh as Sumerian and Basque, in whieh there is 
no formal distinction between transitive and intransitive sentences, there is 
no distinction between active and passive constructions, either. These lan- 
guages may hi- said tohave no passive constructions at all (ef. Milewski 1965: 
240). 

In tyjx* 3 one can find that the rule optional!* deleting the illative pro- 
noun replacing the object operates in English and Brahui in the identical 
fashion (Andronov 1071; 134). The equivalent rule in Haiisa operates in a 
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different way in that it is restricted to those instances only which involve 
Vcrblcss sentences as main clauses with the nominal element introduced by 
the particles ga t "here (ix)" a nd akwai t "there (is)" (Sfoglov 1970 = 177). In 
languages such as Polish, French, German and many others the rule docs not 
operate at all. 

It takes little reflection to realize that no rules generating sentences can 
be formulated without a thorough examination of the structure of particular 
sentences and sentence types (constructions). The latter is in turn impossible 
without a clear statement of the systems and their elements which arc con- 
stituents of particular constructions. For example, the subject-raising in 
such English sentences as 

(1) John wants Steve to kill Mary, 
cannot be stated without providing the structural descriptions y{ the input 
and of the output to the rule, in terms of some sort 0 f hierarchical constitu- 
ent structure whose elements are also elements of the English system of 
nouns* verbs, etc. Thus of the three types of comparisons only the first one 
can be performed more or less independently, while of the remaining two each 
one heavily relies upon the results of comparisons (even if they are stated very 
informally) of the preceding type. 

From the point of view of effecting a successful contrastivc analysis, the 
third possibility in the first type of comparison, i.e., a situation in which a 
system X in L, has no equivalent in Lj, is the most difficult to handle. I am 
going to claim that classical contrastive analyses fail to secure important 
generalizations about differences and similarities between the compared 
languages if the results which they yield <ire limited to the mere observation 
that a system X in L f has no equivalent in Lj. I am also going to show that 
classical contrastivc analyses are inherently incapable of making such ce 
ncralizatiom. 

Before undertaking the tadt proper, let n* observe that a failure to identify 
equivalent construction* in two languages may be either a result of a failure' 
to find an equivalent system involved in the* compared constructions or a 
result o; applying inadequate criteria of identification. A failure to find equiv- 
alent rules may result from a failure to find equivalent aystcins in the two 
languages and/or a failure to find equivalent constructions. A failure to find 
equivalent rules may also result from applying an inadequate model of grant- 
mar. 

As was said before-, classical contrastive analyse:* foil whenever a system 
in L, cannot be matched with an equivalent system in Lj. It does not uo to 
say that a contrastivc analysis of L, and Lj reveals the absence of a system 
in Lj ••■ 1 iifh would be equivalent to a .system in h t . A revelation of this .sort 
merely eivates the question: how aiv the same meanings expressed in Lj, 
if at all? The aiNtwr to this question neec*sitah*s a mwpIi for home eonimon 
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platform of reference and the formulation of such rules which would account 
for the fact that the same semantic content is realized as different surface 
structures in the two languages. Thus comparisons of type 2 and 3 are im- 
mediately involved and affected Toy any realization of the lack 6t parallelism 
revealed by the comparison of type 1. 

Classical contrastivc analysis can successfully perform the comparison 
of type 1 (and consequently of the other two types) only in the case of those 
systems in Lj for which equivalent systems in Lj can be found. Suppose that 
there is a set of systems S] . . . S tt in some language Lj and a set of systems 
Z| ... Z m in some other language Lj and that the task of the investigator is 
to compare the parallel systems in the two languages, which, as was said 
earlier, constitutes type 1 1 of comparisons. It is impossible to predict that 
for each S there is going to be an equivalent Z. For example, English deictic 
systems, embracing auxiliaries and determiners, arc extremely difficult to 
matel. with any well-defined systems in Polish. It is quite obvious that the 
mere observations of the fact duit Polish lias no perfect and continuous 
tenses or that it has no articles is not particular!)* illuminating, and its cogni- 
tive value is next to none. Immediately, there arises a question: how are 
English sentences containing perfect and continuous tenses and articles 
rendered in Polish? In other words, there arises the necessity of finding Polish 
equivalents of sentences containing continuous and perfect tenses and articles. 
Investigations inspired by such questions, if they are to be of any value, have 
to aspire to formulating eertain gmeral principles governing the matching 
of English and Polish sentences as equivalent. 

At this point let us observe that in a situation in which there is a lack of 
parallelism between particular systems in L ( and Lj, +hc comparisons are 
reduced to a scaich for equivalent means of expressing the same contents 
in Lj arid'Lj, i.e., to type 2. Comparisons of type 2, however, cannot be suc- 
cessfully performed without establishing what specifically one is attempting 
to compare. Since one cannot rely on the matching of systems whose elements 
ap)K i ar in the compared sentences and constructions, one has to base the 
comparison upon some common semantic or pragmatic platform. The for- 
mulation of such a platform, however, requires a clear view of the semantic 
and pragmatic content of the systems whose elements constitute the compared 
constructions. If, for example* one sets about comparing such an English 
sentence as 

(2) John has killed tha* dog with an axe. 
with its Polish potentjJ equivalent ■ 

(3) Jan zabil tejco psa toporem. 
but not 

{3a} Jan rtalnjal te#o psa toporem. 
our mud make suit that the Polish equivalent *xpjv*M*s the same semantic 
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content M Hoes the English sentence. It will not do to say that Present Per* 
feet m English is expressed by the Simple Past of completed verbs in Polish 
since one also encounters such equivalent pairs as 

(4) John has read that book, 
and 

(5) Jan czytai t§ ksi^zkg. 

or 

(5a) Jan prze czytai t$ ksi^zk^. 
The difficulty— consists in grasping the semantic content of the Present Per- 
fect Tense in such a way as to account for all the*instances of the appropriate 
upe of the tense in actual sentences and hence for the appropriate matching 
of those sentences with Polish sentences as their equivalents. 

As was said earlier, classical contrastive analyses, in those cases when 
they are unable to match equivalent systems, must attempt to match equiv- 
alent constructions in the compared languages. This task, however, cannot 
be adequately performed in a large number of structurally ambiguous or 
semantically vague constructions (such as (4)) without resorting to stretches 
of text longer than sentence. Classical contrastive analyses, being based upon 
sentence grammars, are inherently incapable of handling this task. Thus the 
failure of classical contrastive analyses to find equivalent systems in com* 
parisons'of type 1 is projected into their inability to match equivalent coii- 
- struetions in comparisons of type 2. Classical contrastive analyses fail to 
perform comparisons of type 2 adequately in the case of syntactically ambiguous 
and/or semantically vague constructions, since the theoretical framework 
which they have at their disposal does not make it possible to analyse longer 
stretches of the text. Facing an ambiguous sentence in Lj, an investigator 
following the principles of classical contrastive analyses will be unable to 
match it with an equivalent sentence or a class of equivalent sentences in 
without an exhaustive analysis of the ways in which the original sentence 
is ambiguous. The analysis may reveal that a sentence S k in L t is n-irays 
ambiguous and that a sentence S t inl^ is m-wajs ambiguous. The analysis 
may also reveal that some of the n-rcadings of S£* arc equivalent to some o* 
the m -readings of Sf* 1 , while the remaining readings arc not equivalent 
Given a situation of this sort, one faces the problem of whether k equi- 
valent to S}' L . The problem cannot be solved without considering uhich specific 
readings of S^i and of Sf* 1 are involved. Tlie determination of the specific 
readings of the sentences in question cannot be effected without examining 
longer, disambiguating contexts, i.e., stretches of texts longer than sentences. 
Suppose, for example, that the investigator confronts the following English 
sentence 

(6) Drinking water can be dangerous. 
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which is ambiguous in at least two ways. One reading of (6) roughly corre- 
sponds to 

(7) The clrinkiiig °f wa * ei " call be dangerous, 
while the other reading roughly corresponds to 

(8) Water for drinking can be dangerous. 
In Polish (6) can'have two equivalents: 

(0) Picie wody moie by6 niebczpieczne. 

(10) Woda do picia inoze byi niebezpieczna. 

^Yitllout examining *n>**e disambiguating contexts iu which (6) appears, 
the classical investigator in contrastivc analyses will be unable to choose 
(9) or (10) as the equivalent of (6). He will be reduced to concluding that 
both (9) and (10) ean be equivalents of (6) and will thus miss a generalization 
which could be grasped if a longer stretch of the text were examined. 
On the other hand, confronting a pair of sentences such as 

(11) The invitation of the doctor surprised John. 

(12) Zaproszenie doktora wywolalo zdumienieu Jana. 

will be corrcstly recognized a£ equivalent but at the same time no account 
will be given of the fact that 

(13) To, ze doktor zostal zaproszouy, wywolalo zdumicnie u Jasia. 

may also be an equivalent of (1 l)aipon one of its readings. The alternative 
reading of (1 1) will yield 

(14) To, £c /ioktor zaprosil (kogos), wywolalo zdumienie u Jasia, 

The proper matching of equivalents on the basis of larger contexts is al- 
ways possible to achieve by competent bilingual informants but cannot be 
accounted for by classical contrastivc analysis, since it accommodates no 
theoretical framework which Mould provide means to analyse longer stretches 
of the text. Sup}K>sc that (11) appears in the following context: 

(15) Slary decided to invite "the doctor The invitation of the doctor sur- 
prised John. 

No competent bilingual informant will hesitate associating (11) in the context 
of (35) with (13) rather than with (14). Any contrastivc analysis which does 
not provide explicit means for undertaking analogous decisions fails to grasp 
important generalizations concerning the matching of equivalent sentences 
across languages and thus proves to be inadequate. (For more examples 
of this sort sec Krzeszowski 1073). 

Being unable to account for the correct matching of equivalent sen- 
tences, classical contrastivc analyses are reduced to comparisons of type 3, i.e., 
to comparisons of rules. Considering such pairs of equivalents es (11) and 
(12), the investigator will claim that in both cases there are some such rules 
which map two different underlying structures onto one surface structure 
anil that these rules operate in the two languages in a parallel fashion- The 
statement of the fact that the* rules which arc involved in the derivation 
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of (11) and (12) ave parallel is a useful generalization as for as it goes* Oon- 
trastive classical analyses fail to predict, however, which of the possible 
alternative realizations arc obligatory in particular contexts* All they can 
predict is that either (13) or (14) can also be matched as equivalents of (11)* 
In this way they fail to grasp a generalization about the operation of non- 
equivalent rules accounting for equivalent constructions across languages, 
such as (11) and (13) or (11) and (14)* Such a generalization could be easfjy 
made and appropriate principled ways of matching equivalents such as (11) 
and (13) as well as (11) and (14) stated if longer stretehes of the text such 
as (lo) were possible to examine* Classical eontrastive analyses by failing to 
match equivalent sentences across languages also fail to grasp important 
generalizations concerning the operation of rules in the compared lan- 
guages in those eases when a set of rules in h[ cannot be matched with an equiv- 
alent set of rules in Lj* 
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ON THE SO-CALLED "THEORETICAL OONTEASTIVE STUDIES" 1 



Tad suss Zabrocki 

Adam Mickittricz UniwrtUv, Ptcnafi 

Ksiak (1973) has introduced the term "specific-theoretical contrasts 
studies'* {hence TCS). These studies were defined as giving "an exhausting 
account of the differences and similarities between a given pair of languages", 
"Specific-theoretical studies" were distinguished from "general-theoretical 
studies", whtcii deal with general methodological principles of cOntrastive 
work and "applied studies", "general" and "specific". Applied contrastive 
studies arc supposed to be a part of applied linguistics and should direct 
the comparison of two languages toward some specific purpose, as, for example^ * 
tl*Q-explanation of interference errors- 

In this paper I would like to examine certain methodological aspects of 
the of TCA (theoretical contrastive analysis — the terms "studies" and 
"analysis" are used interchangeably here). In particular, I will be interested 
in its potential explanatory power and the contribution TCA can make to 
descriptive linguistics. 

It appears that from the methodological point 0 f view TOA is a very 
peculiar field. This peculiarity may be an underlying cause of much of the 
criticism that has been directed lately against OA. The most important and 
distinctive methodological feature of TOA is that it docs not provide us with 
any original explanatory theory which TOA and no other branch of lin- 
guistics can provide. In this sense it is not an explanatory science. Wh' * ^OA 
provides is a set of observations concerning wliat may be jailed conti« ."c 
facts. These are mostly ofthc following types; 
1, a) Lj has feature a where L a has feature P 
1* b) Jj x lias feature a and L s does not. 



1 The present papor is a revised and expanded version ef the paper road at the 5th 
Polish -English contrastive conference at TFstronio, December 12» 1073* 

7 PaPerg and studlet # # « 
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Li an explanatory science such a set ot observational statements is usually 
supplemented by a theory tbat explains the observed facts b / answering 
the question: why do those facts occur? Caji there be an explanation for 
eontrastivc facts? Of course such an explanation can exist but the theor- 
etical statements which will occur in its premises will not be different from 
those required independently by some other linguistic branch. Thus the 
explanations that contrast mats are possibly seeking can be easily, almost 
mechanically, constructed assuming that the researcher has at his disposal 
full and adequate grammars of compared languages and the general theory 
of language. 

To demonstrate this point let us provide an explanation for 1 when 1 
concerns syntax* Four possibilities come to mind They can be presented 
in a very informal way as; 

A, It is so that La) because in L, there is a rule A that generates structure X 

having the property a where in h t there is a rule B that generates 
structure Y that differs from X in that it has the property p where 
the former had a 

It is so that Lb) because in L t there is a rule A that generates structure X 

that has a property a and there is no such a rule in L*. 
where a, p= properties of syntactic structures 

B, It is so that Lb) because the rule A that generates structui X with the 

property a is restricted by a set of exceptions (conditions) different 
from the set of exceptions (conditions) to the rule A in L t 
or, It is so that Lb) because the rule A in hi is dependent on certain other 
rules that apply before it and either restrict or widen the domain of 
its application (bleed qr feed it) and that have no counterparts in L t , 
or their-counterparts are restricted in a different way 
where a, (^properties of syntactic structures, 

A good example of B is the one given in Kdnig (1970), Relative clause 
reduction and the subsequent shift of the unreduced material to the front 
of the relativized noun phrase is much less restricted in German than in 
English because of the word order rule that shifts the verb to the end of the 
relative clause, K the verb iB a participle, it would allow the operation of the 
two rules mentioned above. In a similar situation in English the application 
of the relative clause rule and the adjectival shift is blocked whenever there 
is some element within the relative clause that follows the participial form 
of the word* In both languages the process leading to the construction 

1) Der Junge der dutch den Hund gebissen worckn war, 

2) Dutch den Hund gebittener Junge. 

3) The hoy who woe bitten hy a dog. 
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4)* The bitten by a dog boy. 

of adjectival constructions is constrained in the same way (it applies when- 
ever the relative clause ends with an adjective or participle) but in German 
it is "fed" additionally by the nilc of subordinate clause word order which 
does not exist in English, 

C. It is so that I. is possible because a and pare not universal^ where a, 

rules Is) or category (ies). * " 

D. It is so that l&\ because (a) — it is always so that whenever y occurs in a 
^ language, a occurs too; whenever ^appears, f) is present. 

(b) y occurs in 1+ and S in 1^ 
It is so Lb) because (e) — (a) holds (d) y occurs in h Xt but not in L$. 

From the above we ean see that 

(a) the statement following "because" in C has to be present as a part 
of the general linguistic theory, one of the most important aims of which 
is to show to what extent languages can differ and to what extent they cannot, 

(b) (a) \u D is also to be found within general linguistic theory in the 
section which deals with implications! universals. 

(c) what follows "because" in A and B is nothing" other tlian simple 
conjunctions of theoretical statements to be found within the theories of 
grammars of the languages to bo compared. The general pattern of argumen- 
tation here is as follows. The reason why there is a syntactic structure which 
has the properly a in 1^ is because the grammar of h t has the property(ies) 
X, and the reason why there is a syntactic structure with the property P 
ij^L* is because the grammar of h z has the property(ies) Y, 

As has been demonstrated, TCA is a peculiar field where no new, original 
explanatory theories arc constructed to account for the painstakingly collect- 
ed body of data. The reason for this is that the theory needed to account 
for it is, theoretically at least, easily available, constituting a part of the 
general and specific theories of language. 

It should be clear that the results of TCS, eontrastive facte, do not explain 
anything by themselves* rmich less interference errors. In an empirical science 
to explain means to infer logically from the conjunction of statements of 



1 In the form given hero C looks like a pseu do -explanation. Actually* ft can ho 
interpreted as an ad-hoc constructed trivial conclusion following from the statement 
describing the* act which needs explanation. Ideally* tlio statement denying universality 
to some language feature should be justified independently from the observation it is 
needed to aee Unt for (and which otherwise provides a sufficient justification for it). 
Practically, this means that wo are pointing but to the fact that thcro is another pair 
of languages which differ by the same feature. Of course, vtfiftt the question C answers 
is not "vchy 1 ? ' but "wliy is 1 possible I". 
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which at least one is a general, theoretical statement (referring to some ge- 
neral regularity, law), a statement describing a particular fact to be explained. 
In case of a language error explanation the necessary general statement 
will he taken from the psycholmguistic theory of language learning and use. 
The role tliat TCA plays in relation to error analysis is to supply some, but 
not all, premises for the explanations of errors. 

An important but equally ancillary function oi data collecting has TCA in 
relation to linguistics "proper". This has been pointed out by several con- 
tnwtivists (see, for example, Selinkcr 1071). Let us examine this possibility 
in a more detailed way. 

TCA, in iny opinion, can and should contribute to a) iiuguistic typology, 
b) general linguistic theory, c) grammatical descriptions of particular lan- 
guages. Its contribution is again of a peculiar type in that it is accidental 
or non-TCA-specific, In an ideal situation the linguistic theory utilteed in 
TCA. both general and that of particular languages, should not need any 
modifications. It appears, however, tliat many of the theoretical linguistic 
issues may be solved only when data taken from more than one language 
is considered. In TCA we are supposed to operate with adequate descriptions 
of two languages, based on the same general theory. In reality, either one of 
the grammars or the general theory may be inadequate, due to its formula* 
tion without the necessary recourse to the data of other language, when such a 
consideration might have led to some modification. In this way a oontra- 
stivist reformulation has & chance to reformulate defective existent descrip- 
tions. This reformulation, however, will not be done by the linguist as a 
contrastivist, but as cither a theoretician of language or as a grammarian 
of one of the languages compare^. 

Another type of contribution occurs when a comparison of two languages 
suggests to the linguist a relevant linguistic generalization, the formulation of 
which docs not necessitate the consideration. of the data from more than one 
Unguagc, Again, when a contrastivist attempts to formulate such a general- 
ization, he is acting 710 longer as a contrastivist, but as a theoretical linguist. 

Let us illustrate *hc two types of contributions with examples. The sec- 
ond type of contribution may be made by TCA to the theory of implication- 
al univcrsais. When comparing a synthetic language like Polish with an 
analytic one like English, we notice that the former has the "scrambling'* 
rule (the rule that accounts for the so oalled "free" word order) while the 
latter doc* not. Suoh comparison may suggest that there is perhaps some 
connection between a language's being analytic and its not having the pile in 
question (actually, the connection is quite obrious and, consequently, the 
example trivial). The complementary distribution of two language features 
(lack of inflectional ending and free word order) in more than one, and pos- 
sibly all, languages suggests Uiafc the appearance of one in L x and the other 
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in Lg is uot * mere coincidence. Of course, this fact might be explained by 
studying L t alone and showing that if it were to contain both features, it- 
would lose its communicational feasibility. The cliances fcre, however, that 
except in an obvious case, like the one above, the systematic and necessary 
nature of the co-occurrence relation between two features will be overlooked 
unless confirmed by the examination of more tlian one language. 

Let us turn now to cases where crosslinguistic considerations are necess- 
ary for verifying theoretical linguistic hypotheses. 

Such a situation, too obvious to require a discussion, exists in linguistic 
typology. As to the general theory of language, TCA may provide a testing 
ground for claims assigning a universal value to a particular syntactic rule 
{set of rules) or category(ies). To test a hypothesis of this sort would be to 
search for possible counterexamples. If there are none, the hypothesis is uot 
refuted and, hence, has to be accepted. Naturally, such a verification can 
be done and is done outside TCA proper. Ideally, a general claim of this 
type should be tested on a number, possibly all, languages, within general 
theoretical linguistic studies. A multilingual comparison would go beyond 
the scope of CA, which is limited to the comparison of just two languages 
at a time. * 
" *I would now like to present briefly what, in my opinion, is a non-trivial 
example illustrating the type of argumentation described above. It shows 
how &n apparent counterexample ceases to be one under deeper analysis. 

I -will claim that modal adverbs in English have a deep structure position 
which is essentially identical in terms of node configuration with that of 
auxiliary elements. The tentative universal hypothesis to be made in this 
connection is: 

A) The structural position in Diag. (1) is connected, in the case of modal 
adverbs (and probably in case of some modal verbs), with a special status in 
the focus-presupposition arrangement of the sentence. Modal adverbs, when 
in a main clause and not under contrastivc stress, arc neither presupposed 
(do not belong to the presup]>ositioii of the sentence) nor a part of the focus 
phrase of the sentence. 



The validity of the second part of the condition stated above can be shown 
by making a simple declarative sentence 5) containing a modal adverb, the 
"natural answer 1 ' of a question. 





2*P Adj+ly VP 



SEP Aux VP 



Mod 



Diagram (t) 
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5) / will probably go to France. 

It appears thatjn such a situation the modal iidverb, a) is never identical 
with the element questioned about, i.e., focus, b) may be absent from the 
presupposition of the question*. Since a question shares its presupposition 
with the declarative sentence that is an answer to it, the modal adverb in 
7) is not presupposed. 

o) is not a "natural answer" to 6), but rtitlicr to 7). 

6) Is it really probable that you will go to France*. 

7) Where, will you go* 

There is an apparent counterexample to a) in Polish. We can find here 
examples of modal adverbs which, in the conditions specified in a) ^nain 
clause, normal intonation pattern), seem to function as the main foci of sen- 
tences, upon which the intonation center has been placed. There is no pre- 
supposition-focus difference between 8} and 9). 

8) Jest rzeczq oczywhtq, ze on tarn poszedl. 
0} Oczywi&ie, ze on tarn poszedt. 

In my opinion such & difference exists between 8) and 10). 

10) On tarn oozywi4cie poszedl* 

The elements which are being asked ahout in a "natural question" for 
$J and 9) arc "rzecz oczywista" and "ofezvwiScic" respectively. The rest is 
presupposed. 

11) Czy to jest napmwdfe oczywiste, ie on lam poszedl\ 
11) is not a "natural question" to 10). 



* It if? not so (contrary to the observation in Ku*z and Postal (1004)) that mrKlal 
adverbs arc never found in questions. 
Consider tho following sentences 

Where will you possibly go* 

Will you surety go there? 
Tlic first question can bo roughly paraphrased as 

t uvtnt you to tell me where you suppose you wilt $o. 
In this ease, tho modal adverb belongs to the presupposition of toali the the question 
ami a declarative sentence like 5)* which may bo regarded as an answer to the qticstion. 
As wo can see* 5) is ntnblguoii# hi respect to its focus -presupposition arrangement, 'rhc 
second interpretation > relevant to the argument, occurs when in tho contextual!}* preced- 
ing {"natuml") question there is no mention a& to the modal attitude of the interrog- 
ated person towards the assertion he i» expected to make, i.e., no modal adverb is pros* 
cnt* as in 7). In such a coso> the faet that tl*e speaker of ft) is not sure about tlie place 
where he wants to go is not a part of knowledge common to him and tlte speaker of 7) 
before 5) is being uttered 

Yes, I will silrely go there. 
For a more dp* ailed discussions of related problems ace Znbrocki 
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The rotmteroxample is not a real out 1 , however, wider closer scrutiny. 
The adverb in "9) has « different surface structure position from. that in JO"), 
This difference* can be demonstrated when we analyze the derivational history 
of 9). 

There arc syntactic facte that seem to indicate that type 9) sentences 
are related to underlying structure (2) by the transformational process which 
I would call pseudoadverbialization* The embedded clause in (2) has hcen 
extraposed from the* subject position. 



S 




to jest oczywiste on tarn paired 1 

(it)' (is) {oWioiss) (he)* (there) (wont) 



Diagiam (2) 

The rules that apply to (2) are, in this order. "to jest'' (it is) deletion and 
pseudo-adverb suffix addition (psendo- adverb formation); the latter is obh- 
ga^ton* whenever the former has been applied. 

Only under such a hypothesis can we explain in a principled way the fact 
that those, and only those lexical items that are exceptions to psnido-ad* 
verbalization appear in structures resulting from the application of "to jest** 
ddelion only, 

I a) Jasne, £c sobie tego nie v,ycz& U a) *Jasnic f ic sohic tego nie 

4yC55£ 

b) *Oczywiste f -kv v .« b) Oczywiscic, ±c 

a) 'MobIiwc, ic a) *Moiiliwie f ft> 

b) ?*Pewne, zc 1>) Pewnic^ 2e 



In our analysis I a) constructions aro the result of exceptions to pseudo- 
adverb suffix addition. Thus, there arc no corresponding adverbial forms 
II a). 

I b) construction.? art 1 impossible because the adjectives here are not exce]>- 
ttons to pseudo-adverb formation rule: the adverbial suffix has to be added, 
onw* "to je.it" ban been deleted 

Tn the examples above, the analysis of the Polish data did not influence 
flu* way Si which the grammar of English was formulated. Such a possibility 
euuhl exist. 
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Whether it is legitimate to extrapolate the internal evidence of one lan- 
guage to the grammar of another one appears to be a controversial matter. 
Even though such procedures are quite commonly used in the current gram- 
matical research, serious objections have been raised. Commenting upon Boss's 
analysis of auxiliaries Chomsky (1972:122) writes: "Arguments concerning the 
German auxiliary bear on English only if one is willing to make some general 
assumptions about translatability of rules that seefh to, mc unwarranted**. 

It seems that there are at least two cases Vhen*such extrapolation is 
methodologically correct. In'the first case the following preconditions have 
to be met. 

a) The particular syntactic hypothesis concerns an underlying structure 
of some sentence in hi that has a translation equivalent sentence in L^. 

b) Accepting the generative semantics hypothesis, we assume that there 
is a certain abstract level of syntactic analysis where the two linguistic ex- 
pressions which are simple (the term needs some further specification) para- 
pferases of each other are structurally identical. The cases in which "4he equiv- 
alence" must be accounted for by some logical equivalence rule (such »s for 
example De Morgan's Law) and not by the identity of the underlying struc- 
ture will have to be excluded. 

c) The proposed hypothesis concerns this level of analysis. 

A tentative example of such an argument may be given in relation to 
the deep structure analysis of English sentences like 12) containing .what 
may be called after Grecnbaum (I960) stylistic sentence advcrbials. 

12) Frankly speahing, ht is a Croat- 

One may propose that in the underlying structure of [12) then? is a condi* 
tional construction 13). 

13) IS I may speak frankly J vxmld say (hat ht is a crook- 
There is evidence in Polish which supports this analysis, but which cannot 
be found in English. The word "to"\ which usually appears at the beginning 
of the main clause in the conditional constnrctions, can optionally appear 
after the adverbial phrase, which is a semantic and structural equivalent 
of "speaking frankly**. 

14) Szczerze m6tuiqc f {to) on jest oszustem* 

If the presence of "to" in 14) is to be explained, 14) will have to be connected 
to the structure underlying a conditional sentence 15) 



4 Obvxomty) tlie "to" u-e arc dealing witli here is ii different thmg from tlw homo, 
phonous pronoun (mentioned earlier). 
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15) Jez&i mam m6w%6 szczerze t to pomem £e on jest osztwtem. 

If this argument is regarded to be valid for English as well, we got a strong 
evidence supporting an analysis that connects 12) and 13), Of course, such 
an extrapolation is only possible if there i& no evidence in In which would 
in some way contradict the conclusions reached within X*< 
In other words, the two languages would first of all have to he thoroughly 
analyzed in their own terms. 

The above conclusion applies also in the case of the second type of extra* 
polated argumentation. It is different from the first one, because the problem 
that is being addressed does not necessarily concern a very deep level of the 
underlying sentence structure. 

The structure of the argument is as follows: 

a) A general statement is formulated which says that the nature of a 
particular grammatical process is the same in all languages where it appears 
(in the example below, it is the process of infinitivization, which is a rela- 
tively low tevcl syntactic phenomenon). 

h) statement a) is treated as a universal hypothesis; all attempts to 
falsify it on the basis of the analysis of the infinitivization process in both lan- 
guages fail, 

c) there is, however, a theoretical possibility of falsification, since the 
analysis of one of the compared languages (English) leads to two alternative 
solutions, neither of which can be invalidated on empirical grounds. 

If one of them is chosen, our hypothesis in a), as to tlie unitary nature 
of the phenomenon, is still valid; and if the other one is chosen, it has to be 
rejected. 

d) in such a case, wc can change our general hypothesis a) into an assump- 
tion (we may do it since it is impossible to falsify it; fn other words, it cannot 
be shown to be wrong), 

e) on the basis of this assumption wc are able to choose that particular 
solution (of the two available) that agrees with it. 

The following is a developed version of such an argument, that, I think, 
is methodologically valid. 

It has been proposed by Thome (1973) that the distribution of infinitive 
complementizers in complement sentences in English should be connected 
to the semantic fact that clauses which allow their main verb io be infiniti- 
vized are in a non-indicative mood. Then, he proposed that in the underlying 
structure of embedded clauses in the indicative (i*c, "that" clauses) there 
is always a supcrordinate clause with the predicate "the case*'. The same 
structure is said to underlie 16} and 17). 

16) / mid fkat John is wise* 

17) / said that it is the case tluU John & wke* 
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In such a theory, there are two possible ways in which the relation between 
the rules that lead to the removal of the subject NP from the embedded 
elause (Equi-NP deletion and subject raising) and the transformational 
process of infinitivfeation can be explained. 

The fact that whenever an infinitive appears the subject is removed 
is simply explained by showing that it is only in subjunctive clauses that 
the conditions for subject removal are satisfied ( (t thc case*' is analyzed as a 
non-subject raising predicate). I'hc relationship between subject removal 
and infinitivization is thus presented as an indirect one, mediated by the way 
non-indicative mood is represented in the deep structure- 

An alternative theory, which 1ms been proposed in Kipaisky and Kiparsky 
(1970), links the two phenomena directly and explains infinitivization as a 
consequence of subject removal, the latter being a necessary and sufficient 
precondition for the former*. - 

It seems impossible to decide which of the two theories (which might 
be interpreted as attempts at the general explanation of tlie phenomenon 
of infiuitivizatiou) is better founded empirically on the basis of the English 
data alone. When the correctness of the "case'* analysis is assumed, one 
might imagine a language in which evidence can be found favoring one of 
those solutions on empirical grounds. 

It would be more advantageous to link infinitivization with subject re- 
moval rather than directly with the mood of the clause, if there was more 
than one way of expressing the subjunctive in a language and if the parti- 
cular fact of a clause's being in the infinitive and * in some other subjunc- 
tive form always coincided with the fact that the snoject had been removed 
from the clause. 

Such a situation exists in Polish. The subjunctive can be expressed either 
by adding the particle < *by" to the "ze" complementizer and making the 
verb take a past tense form, as in B, (or by infinitivization as in 18). 
The last possibility is realized only when conditions are satisfied for Equi- 
NP deletion (no subject raising in Polish). 

18) Janet chce *oyjecha6 do Ameryki. (JEqui-NP deletion) 

19) Ja chcf t Zeby Jamh wyjechal do Aniert/kL 

20) Vtf chc$ Janek wyjecku6 do Amert/kt. (no Equi-NP deletion) 



s WJint \nis renlly claimed in Kipurakys (ID7J) wua tJint the* occurrence of tlie 
infinitive i* connected with the fact that the subjocUverb agreement rule cannot nppty. 
Tlie rule is blocked not only wiuuri *ho subject is romovodi but »lso vrh* n it is tmide into a 
prepositioniil phrase by Uio addition of the pivposil ion **fbc'. The existence of "Toe ... to*' 
constructions etui be explained in this way. It seems that no serious consequences as to 
the diaoiwaion in tin* pnwnt pnpec follow from this simplification. 
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Under the assumption that the same process leads to tlio formation of 
infinitives? in English and Polish, the solution adopted for one language is 
relevant for the second one, too. The assumption is not unwarranted sifttte 
it can be tested against the evidence in both languages. Because it is impos- 
sible to show, on empirical grounds, tfiat in English infinitivizatiou should 
be made directly dependent on the mood of a clause (the only way to show- 
that the assumption is wrong} the crossliuguistie generalization concerning 
infinitives can he accepted. 

The solution of the general problem^f infinitivizution has an effect on 
the way t lie grain mar of English has to* be formulated. The rule that inserts 
an infinitive eoinj>Jeinentii«T will have to have its structural index foriuulat- - 
cd differently (the scope of the rule will be limited to a single clause. The 
fact whether there is a sujierordin&tc li thc case"* clause in the same sentence 
will be irrelevant now). 

The argument can be presented graphically, 










V 



Diagram (tf) 



where I n ,I UJ I c — observations 
II, III, IV, V - theories 



T n fKnglfeh-hypothetieal) I h (Poiish) 

infinitive t infinitive 
indinu ve — *v ~ indicative — 
ncn ^indicative -\- non-indicative + or other subjunc- 

tive form 

I c (English, other languages) 

infinitive 
indicative or - 

non-indicative + 
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II — "case" is tfie main predicate in the supcrordinate clause ^n which 

all and only indicative sentences are embedded, 
m — thcrule forming infinitives applies on the condition that the verb to be 

infinitivized does not appear in a clause embedded within the "ense" 

sentence, 

IV — the rule forming-inflnitives applies on condition that there <: i$ no sub- 
ject in a sentence (removed transformationally) 
V — iniinitivization is the same phenomenon (determined by the same 
set of factors) in all languages where it occurs. 

Notice that while the truth of II and consequently III ultimately depends 
upon whether the language facte are those in I or 1^, the truth of IV docs 
not. If in reality I c holds {and it is actually highly probable that it does*) 
then II ant? Ill will have to be rejected. Ill is inadequate for obvious reasons. 
The absence of "the case" clause cannot be used to trigger the infinitivjza- 
tion process, since infinitives may also occur when the clause is present 7 . 
II cannot be salvaged either. Since HE has been rejected, II would haw to 
appear in conjunction with IV, and sentences in the indicative with an in- 
finitivized verb could not be generated because of the presence of (< the case" 
clause blocking subject removal rules (if v>-e stipulate that it does not block 
them, then II becomes totally irrelevant for the discussion of infinitives). 

On the other hand, IV and V can be maintained, if we can show that the 
subject is missing in the indicative infinitive clauses. 

Let us sum up the main conclusions of the present paper. 

1. TCA differs from other branches of descriptive linguistics in that it 
does not aim at creating any original explanatory theory. It merely collects 
data supplying premises for the explanations offered by error analysis. 

2* The consideration of contrastfvc data might suggest solutions to various 
linguistic problems, especially those which cannot be solved without the 
analysis of evidence taken from more than one language. 



* There seem to bo sentences which ore indicative and where the subject HP lias 
been removed and a verb in the infinitive in present. Consider the subordinate elauso 
in the following sentence: 

To be unabU to do it did not embarrass him* 

The clauso is f -^supposed* which means that there ic no uncertainty as to its t-rtith 
value — the feature usually associated with the subjunctive. No difference* in this 
respect exists between the sentence above and the one belowi 

That he was unable to do it did not embarrass him. 

The evidence from Latin points out to the same conclusion. "Verba dicendi" obligatorily 
demand ACX const met ions , no matter whether tho infinitivized verbs are rendered in 
Polish translations as indicative or subjunctive forms, 
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SOME REMARKS ON ELLIPSIS IN POLISH AND ENGLISH 1 

Ten Shopen 

Ctmkt /or APPtM LinfuUt^ Arii**&* 
WAUGRIAN SwiEOZKOWSKl 

J . A command of ellipsis is part of knowing a language 
^ j 

[Karrass] Felt for the pulse* And in a wrenching stabbing instance of anguish, 

Karras realized that Motrin was dead... Then ha saw the tiny pills scattered loose 

bn tlie floor. He picked one up and with aching recognition saw that Marrin had 

known. Nitroglycerin. HeM known. His eyes red and brimming* Kama looked 

at Merrill's face... (Bt&tty 1972: 388). 

In the sequence ",..Merrin had known. Nitroglycerin. *% any reader that 
recognizes nitroglycerin as a medicine for severe heat conditions will infer 
that Merrin had known thai he had a severe heart condition and thai he might 
die from it. And this is just the inference the author intends us to make. 

Presented with <nicli a passage, a transformational grammarian might 
claim that the clause Merrin had known had a deep structure that included a 
further embedding, that he had a severe heart condition and might die from it, and 
that there was a transformation that eliminated it from the surface structure > 
an optional rule that deleted the object of known in the presence of the noun 
nitroglycerin^ provided that the object contained an assertion about heart 
conditions. 



1 A revised version of the paper presented at the sixth international conference 
on eontrasfcive linguistics (Ka&imierxi 1974). The authors are grateful to the many 
people at the conference who gave helpful comments* particularly to Nina Nowakowska, 
and most of all to Wajples Browne. Those who road the preliminary version can recognize 
how much the dialogue has helped us. 
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The Nitroglycerin Deletion Rule (optional) 
SD: X know S X nitroglycerin X 




Condition: 2 contains an assertion about severe heart conditions. 

As an alternative to this approach, we will say that what it is that Herein 
had known is not specified in the grammatical structure at any level, and that 
part of the power of this passage is that the author has left some work for 
the imagination of the reader. Indeed, he does not leave room for any more 
than one interpretation, but at the same time he has encoded only part of 
his idea into linguistic form. From this point of view there is a distinction 
between tfliat is entailed by a grammatical structure and what is inferred 
from it (cf. Bolmger 1971 and Kirsner 1972). 

Sierrin had known meets the definition of ellipsis given by Shopen (1973) 
in that only part of a proposition is encoded into linguistic form: the prepo- 
sitional head know is present without a constituent to represent one of its 
arguments. Referring to the notion of prepositional structure with a hierarchy 
of predicates and arguments, we can distinguish two kinds of ellipsis, functional 
ellipsis with constituents serving as arguments without a predicate to govern 
them, as can be the interpretation for the noun ptaszez (coat) in the Polish 
dialogue: 



and constituent ellipsis where a predicate is expressed without all its argu- 
ments, as in Merrin hoi known above, or in the Polish expression on si$ nie 
zgctdza (he docs not agree), as in the dialogue: 



Examples of him sort abound in the most natural use of language in any 
culture. People who speak and write a language well do not want to bother 
their audience with information they already have or that they can find out 
easily for themselves; in addition, it is sometimes preferable to leave thonghts 
in one piece rather than to analyze and break them down to the level of word 
meanings. 

Ellipsis is rule governed. Knowing when it is possible and appropriate 



Jacek! 

Co* 
Piaszcz. 
Dobra jest. 

(Jacokl What? The coat. All right.) 



Co si$ stalo ? 
On 81Q mo zgndza. 
No to co? 



(What happeifbdt Ho does not agrct\ So what?) 
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to leave parts of a proposition out of an utterance is an important aspect 
of knowing the language; the relevance for the theories of language acquisition 
and second language learning is obvious. 

Constituent ellipsis is allowed with some verbs, but not others (in non- 
anaphoric ellipsis): 



POIJSH 

On zrozumiaL 
*On oczekiwal. 



ENGLISH 

He unde^ood. 
*He cxt * kL 



Parts of speech in morphologically related words differ in their capacity 
for ellipsis. 3!here is a general tendency for nouns and adjectives to allow more 
ellipsis of their arguments than verbs. 



ENGLISH 

The family is in financial straits because 

•John wastes. 

John is waste fnl. 

POLISH 
Rodzina 



(Family) 



ma 
has 

*poniowai 
because 

z powodu 
because of 



klopoty 
problems 

Jacek 
Jacek 



finansowe, ^ 
financial 



marnuje 
wastes. 



marnotrawstwa 
wasteful nee3 



Jacka 
of Jacek). 



(VERB) 
(ADJEGTIVB) 



(VERB) 
(NOTJN) 



£a answers to yes-no question, Polish and English differ in the possibil- 
ities for ellipsis. Note that in contrast to the examples just above, we enter 
here into the area of anaphoric ellipsis, that is, ellipsis where there is linguistic 
context providing an antecedent. In English, auxiliary verbs may be vjsed 
freely to stand for a whole verb phrase** 

Has John been spending all his money on flowers for his girl again? 
Yes, he r>*a. 

lu Polish, you would generally just say Tah (Yes) in a situation like this, 
or else give an answer that repeats the main verb. First of all, Polish has fewer 



> We would classify this as constituent ellipsis, though nothing hinges on this 
distinction here. Cf* Morgan for an interesting discussion of short answers to ques- 
tions in English. Morgan develops arguments in favor of deletion rules as a means of 
deriving short answers. His position is not directly in opposition to ours since we have 
argued against the use of deletion rules in nonanaphoric ellipsis (ef. Shopon 1973)* It is 
nevertheless our belief that it will be possible to rule out deletion rules from the theory 
of syntax altogether. 



* Papers and Sttfdie* . 
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auxiliary verbs; moreover, except far modals, Polish auxiliary verb (by6> 
MOttafy cannot stand alone in answers of this kind. 

Ccy Jan mortal aresstowanyt 
(Has John be*n arrested!) 

Tak. (Yea*) 
*Tak T ongoetai (Yea, he has,) 

TaktOnzostataredfttowany. (Yee, be has been arrested* ) 

On the other hand, ellipsis of objects is common in Polish answers in a 
way that is not possible in English* In non-anaphoric ellipsis, neither the 
Polish verb pozyczyt, not its English equivalent lend allow ellipsis of a direct 
object ^ 

Ozy byl on hojnyf 
*Tak, on poiycayt. 

Was he generous? 
*Yes, he lent 

lii the anaphora of a question and answer dialogue, however, where the 
same verb is used in both sentences, Polish allows object ellipsis with any 
verb, even with verbs where it woulct not otherwise )>j permissible, e.g. po- 
tyczyt again, J 

Ozy on poiyczyl pieniadzef 
Tak, (on) pozycxyt. 

Did he lend the money 7 
*Yee, he lent 

Of course, the short answer Yes* he did is available in English, where the 
main verb is avoided altogether, and thus the object of that verb as well. 
For various reasons, we believe that the Polish answer with the main verb, 
Tak, {on) pozyczyl, and the English Yes, he did are not t ^alent to each 
other, either semantically or stylistically, so that altogp ^ ;hort answers 
in Polish and English appear to us as different systems, wluch merit special 
attention in teaching situations, 

It is important to realize that the object ellipsis noted above in Polish 
is a special feature of short answers where the same verb has been used in 
the question. It is not simply a matter of whether an antecedent is present 
for the ellipsed*object. If the same verb is not present in both the question 
and the answer, the usual constraints on object ellipsis apply. Compare; 

Ozy dostali pienityizet 
*Tak, (on) pozyczyt. 
Tak, on je pozyczyt. 

(Did they get the money! Yes, he lent it (to them).) 
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2, The scope of contractive analysis studies 

It seems to us that contraetive analysis erf languages can be viewed from 
two perspectives, the most basic one limited to grammatical description, and 
the second, one that includes grammatical description, bat also the notion 
of style and language as a means of communicating ideas. In the first, con- 
trastive analysis is related most significantly to a universal theory of grammar 
and to language typology; the second can hope to make a contribution to 
language teaching. 

It is our view that ellipsis has special relevance to grammatical theory 
in that it is an important aspect of the grammatical structure of languages and 
also because there are important consequences for the grammatical model 
when one includes a systematic account of the shorter things that people 
say as well as the larger ones. There are in particular important consequences 
for how context-sensitive constraints can be defined in the generative model 
(cf; Shopen 1972b, and forthcoming). Our position is that non-anaphoric 
ellipsis— that is to say, ellipsis without any linguistic context to fill the parts 
of propositions that have been left out— does not come from a non-elliptical 
source, but rather should be generated directly in the base component erf a 
generative grammar. Thus, when somebody says hawa (coffee) as the sole 
means of conveying a message, the extent to which grammatical knowledge 
is involved lias to do with the n^jn phrase kawa and no more, For the rest 
of the message, some other bind of cognition takes over. 

A second language teacher is concerned with teaching how to encode ideas 
into linguistic form with a new grammatical system, and perhaps with some 
of the style or appropriateness practiced in the culture from which the lan- 
guage comes. If we are correct that ellipsis represents a distinct way of en- 
coding : into grammatical form, then ellipsis has special relevance. To 
the extent that the native language and the target language have the same 
grammar of ellipsis, they may still have different stylistic conventions for 
the use of ellipsis. And, of course, the grammatical possibilities for ellipsis 
can be different aft well. The grammatical study is primary, because the 
notion of style is meaningful only when it is clear what possible range^of 
choices arc allowed by grammar. 

3. The grammatical analysis of ellipsis 

3-1 The distinction between entailment and inference 

If elliptical constructions are thought of as remnants of non-elliptical 
constructions that have undergone deletion rules, then their form and meaning 
can be said to be accounted for in the analysis of non-elliptical utterances. 
In our view, however, elliptical utterances deserve status in the grammar 
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in their own right since they have distinctive syntactic and semantic pro- 
perties. 

While the study of context is of great interest in its own terms, a central 
concern in linguistic research has bcerTand must remain the characterization 
of the grammatical properties of utterances independently of the contexts 
in which they are used. Without knowing them in advance* human beings 
can communicate in a potentially infinite number of contexts, and with a 
finite amount of knowledge. Erom this it follows that words and larger struc* 
tures must have conventional meanings that they carry with them wherever 
they go. These arc the grammatically determined, entailed meanings, as 
opposed to the parts of messages that are inferred in specific contexts. It 
is just in this respect that the principle of recoverability of deletions (Katz 
and Postal 1964) is important. Tn the kind of ellipsis that we are discussing 
here, the speaker relies on shared knowledge and perception of context for 
the completion of the intended message. In terms of their grammatical pro- 
perties, Plaezcz (The coat)* or On &i$ nie zgadza (He does not agree) can con- 
vey a potentially infinite number of message?. The criterion of recover- 
ability correctly prevents us from deriving these utterances from non-elliptical 
sources by deletion rules. 

The grammatical analysis of ellipsis then should be concerned with syn- 
tactic and semantic properties of the construction that actually appear in 
utterances. We know that 'On $i$ nie zgadza is elliptical, because of the meaning 
of zgadzac si$ (to agree). We know that Plaszcz expresses an incomplete pro* 
position because it has the form of a noun plirase. 

Noun phrases must always be interpreted as subparts of propositions 
even when they have the same propositional content as sentences. Compare 
Tatapawrdcit {The father returned) undPowrdttaty (The return of the father). 
The sentence Tata p<mr6dt can stand alone and have independence (ef. Jes* 
person 1024: 305ff.) in the sense that its propositional content can carry the 
illocutionary force of a statement or a report. Not so for the noun plirase 
Powrdt tatg: its propositional content can only be interpreted as a subpart 
of some larger proposition, and only tliis larger proposition can carry illo- 
cutionary force and constitute a message, for example, the noun phrase 
answers & question such as Go itezcz^liwilo dzieci? (What made the children 
happy?), or it serves as & title for a ballad 3 . 



* It is because of their distinct semantic properties that there is a tendency to 
uao noun phrases for titles in a number of European languages (cf. Kruppik 1970; Ry* 
wacki 1073; cf. Shopon 1973 for a discussion of tho semantics of titles). Note that this 
practice is net universal. In Bainbarai n language spoke** widely in West Africa • there 
is a tradition of using s< ntoncos for the titles of songs ai *l poems much in tho manner 
of „Szta dztaweczka do lasoczku". 
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3.2 Obligatory ellipsis 

Once one concentrates on the analysis of the word& that actually appear 
in elliptical utterances, a number of interesting problems emerge. While 
constituent ellipsis is sometimes disallowed by grammar, e.g. *Tomeh zganil 
(Tom blamed), there are other cases where it is compulsory. Compare the 
Polish verbs przemieni6 si$ (to change) and stud si$ (to become). The semantic 
structure of przeviieniG &i$ (to change) can be said to be characterized by a 
three-place predicate CHANCE, where by convention the first argument (x) 
is the THEME, or entity that changes from one state or location to another, 
the second (y) is the SOURCE, or the starting point for the change, and the 
third (») is the GOAL, or end point of the change (cf. Grubfr^l^S)." - 



Kstaze. 



przemiemt sio. 



z iahy 
7 



z 



(The prince - changed from a frog into a mobster.) 

It is possible for the SOUBCE state to be narucd in the subject position: 
prZLtniomla siq 



2aba 
xy 

{The frog 



changed 



w pocztvarq* r 
z 

into a monster*) 



The lexical entry for the verb przemientG si$ (to change) can then capture the 
possible correspondences between syntactic constituents and semantic func- 
tions. 



przemiCt)i6 sif 



[NF 


(TO) 


X 


y 


[NT 




xy 


z 



(FPU 

. z 



JCHAWOE xy z] Abstract chnnge of stat<* v 

If one chooses to express the same concepts with the verb stac $i$ (to be- 
come), the possibilities for syntactic expression are more limited- Speaking 
of the same situation, one could say: 



but not 



KsiQze, 
(Tho prii£C r 

(TliO prince 



Stat sl$ 
became 



stal stc 
became 



a monster, 

z zaby 
from a frog 



poczwani 

(to) « monster.) 
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One can express the SOURCE in subject position, bub not in the verb phrase. 
As the first approximation, fefre lexical entry for stad (to become) might 
be presented as follows: 
Mat $%$ 

[Np NP] r } 

x(y) z a& 

{CHANGE xyz) abstract change of state.^ 
3.3 Mwkcicham 

Constituent ellipsis of a different sort is represented by what Shopen 
(1973) calls the Musical Chair Phenomenon. This occurs when a propositions! 
head, such as a verb, governs a certain number of arguments, all of which 
can be syntactically, but not all at once within an ordinary simplex clause. 
Consider the Polish counterpart to Shopen's example with explain. The con* 
eept of an explanation includes the notion of a problem as well as the explana- 
tion of that problem, but it is not possible to express both of these elements 
freely with separate constituents in an ordinary simplex clause, 

TK&efi wyjaanil nauczycielce 

(Thestudent explained to his teacher 

TJczed wyjasnti nauc&ycielce, 

(The student explained to his teacher 



*Vczofi 
(The student 



wyjaanil 
'explained 



nauczycielce 
to his teacher 



sw% nieobccno£6* 
his absence.) 

ie byl chory 
that he had been ill). 

nieobecnodc'* 
his absence 



ze byl ciioi-y. 

that he had been ill J 



It is striking that equivalents of the verb to explain in a number of lan- 
guages, including Polish and Chinese, appear to have the same Musical Chair 
property. It is unlikely that this is an arbitrary syntactic restriction. It seems 
rather that the concept of an explanation is in some way 'multi-dimensional' 
for the speakers of the language, so that not all of the arguments can be 
expressed simultaneously within an ordinary simplex clause. Special syntactic 
devices, however, can be employed to get all the arguments on* for example,, a 
preposed prepositional phrase that topicalities one of the arguments or a sub- 
ordinate clause employing additional verb, as 



Je£U chodzi o jego nieobecno£& 
(As regards his absence 

nauczyefclce, 
to bis teacher 



nczeri wyjajnil 
the student explained 

ze byl chory, 
that he had been ill. 



TTczeii 

(The student 



wyjoanil 
explained 



nauczycielce 
to his tencher 



sw*t nieobecnodc' 
his absence 



m6wi"ac joj, zo byl cliory. 

by saying that he fold been 111*) 

lie 
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Both these Polish examples involve a major break in the intonation con* 
tour of the utterance. It would be reasonable to say that these are not just 
simplex clauses, but simplex olauses plus adjuncts. Somewhat unidiom&t* 
ieaUy, it is also possible to tise the pronoun tym in the instrumental case, 
before a pause, and then have a subordinate clause follow the pause in ap- 
position to the pronoun: 

TJczert wyjasnit nauczyciefce sw* nicobeeno46 

(The student explained to his teacher his absence 



Finatty,|we should note that fche example we have presented allows a para- 
phrase of marginal acceptability, but with a single intonation contour, 
with all arguments included. The device that makes it possible is the instru- 
mental noun chor&a (by (his) illness). 



But not only is such a sentence awkward, it is not representative of a 
productive phenomenon, since many 'explanations' do not lend themselves 
to nominal paraphrase, e.g. no such device would be possible to get all the 
arguments together in a single simpler for the following set of examples; 



by this, 



£e by* chory. 
that he was ill. 



(The student 



wyjainH 
explained 



nauczycictce 
to his teacher 



bwBj nieobecne£6 
his absence 



chorob$. 
by illness.) 



TJczeft 

(The student 



wyjasnil nauczycielce sw$ meobecnodg, 

explained to his teacher his absence.) 



Tfczen 

(The student 



\vyja4nit nauezycielce* ie musiai pozoatad 
explained to his teacher that (he) had had to 



w domu, by pilnowa^ zntodszego brata w cz&sieflfr mama 
stay at home to watch (his) younger brother wtuSjhis) 




byla w szpitalu u ehorego ojca. 

mother was in the hospital with (his) sick father.)] 



TTczeri 

(The student 



wyjasnit nauczyciolcc swit nicobeeno£6, 

explained to his teacher his absence 



ze musiat pozostec* w domu, by pilnowac* ralodazego 
that (he) had had to stay at home to watch (his) 



brata w czasie gdy mama byla w szpitalu u ehorego ojca. 
younger brother while (his) mother was in the hospital 



with (his) sick father.) 
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3.4 Svbjectless sentences 

Polish is among those languages of the world which allow free ellipsis 
of subjects: no independent constituents need appear in subject position, 
provided the subject is uniquely identifiable from either the linguistic or 
the extra-linguistic context. The one exception to this generalization is when 
the subject is a relative pronoun. In English, on the other hand, subject 
ellipsis is limited primarily to commands {Go awayX) and questions directed 
to second-person subjects {Coming along? JRemember him?). 

Shopen (1973) points out that constituent ellipsis can be definite as well 
as indefinite. Katz and Postal (1964) discussed a kind of indefinite ellipsis 
in sentences such as Almost alt the contestants have been chosen. Such senten- 
ces can be paraphrased with an additional phrase, by someone. But there is 
also a kind of constituent ellipsis that can only be paraphrased with definite 
pronouns. Maty was pleased vould be paraphrased Mary was pleased by U t 
but not Mary was pleased by something. The contrast between indefinite and 
definite constituent ellipsis can be seen in active verb phrases as well. George 
sold his car can be paraphrased George sold his car to someone; by contrast, 
They blamed Henry could not be paraphrased They blamed Henry for some- 
thing— the paraphrase could only be definite, as They blamed Henry for it. 

Constituent ellipsis can be either indefinite or definite, but functional 
ellipsis, as in Your necktie or In the library is always definite, which is to say 
that the rest of the message must be, uniquely identifiable in order for the 
utterance to be acceptable. 

We find it striking tliat in all languages that we know of there can be 
constituent ellipsis involving objects which is cither definite or indefinite, 
but subject ellipsis is definite. Thus Wyszedl (He left) can only mean "He 
left 1 '; it could never mean "Someone left". For the latter meaning one would 
have to supply an indefinite pronoun in subject position, i.e., Kto4 wyszedl. 

Some apparent counterexamples to our claim slwuld be acknowledged 
and analyzed. On closer inspection, wc believe w# have cases that seem to 
strengthen our position. Notice that third person plural subject less senten- 
ces can have an impersonal sense in narratives such as the following: 

WtesE co sie atalo w ParyiuT Ukradli mi Walisck^! 

(Do you know what happened in Paris? They stclo my suitcase!) 

It is true that the thief may have been a single person, and the personal 
identity of the thief or thieves would not ordinarily Be uniquely identifiable 
for cither speaker or hearer; however, the sense of this example should be 
compared to that of the following: 

Wicsz co sie stalo vPnryzu? KtoSukradi mi walizke! 

(Do you know what happened in Paris? Someone* stolo my suitcase!) 
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When the subjoctlcss third person plural verb is used for 'steal*, there 
is an implication that what happened is typical of what happens in Paris, 
the pcoplo there are held responsible in some sense- Exactly the same effect 
is achieved by the personal pronoun they in English (a definite form): 

Do you know what happened in Paris* They stole my suitcase! 
as compared to 

i)o you Jtnow what happened in Parte? Someqno stole *ny suitcase! 

We conclude that the use of the subjcctlcss sentences in Polish noted 
here is definite in the same way that the English translations with they are 
definite, and that we are witnessing something like t3ie 'ambient' extension 
of a personal pronoun meaning discussed by Eolingcr (1973). 

3.5 Autonomous elliptical expressions 

Shopen has pointed out that there are productive elliptical patterns in 
English that arc "autonomous' * in the sense that they do not appear as sub- 
parts of non-elliptical sentences, such that they could be derived from non- 
elliptical sources by deletion .rules alone. The existence of these patterns 
casts doubt on the very idea of deletion rules (cf. Shopen 1072a for a detailed 
discussion of the pattemjn Into the dungeon tvith Mm, and Shopen 1974 for 
the pattern How about the carburetor?). 

Polish has its own autonomous elliptical properties. Noun phrases used 
as whole utterances can appear in the nominative, even when the message 
communicated is such that any non-elliptical paraphrase would require an 
oblique case. For example, a surgeon in the midst of an operation stretches 
out his hand to an attendant and says: Pensetal (Pincette), even though the 
full message has to be paraphrased by something like "Frosze pana o podanie 
mi pensety" (I request that you give me the pincette), or 'Trosz§ mi poda6 
penset$" (Give me the pincette, please). 

There is a significantly large class of 'impersonal* expressions in Polish 
that have interesting autonomous properties. The expression Padalo receives 
different interpretations depending upon whether it is used anaphoricaJly 
or non-anaphorically. 

Consider the ambiguous sentence: 

Dziecko bawilo si$ w ogrodzie. padalo co ohwila. 
(Child played in garden. fFell \ every now and then,) 
| Rained/ 

If an anaphoric" reading is given to padalo with the noun dziecko (child) 
as the antecedent for the ellipsed subject, tho reading is* 

The child was playing in tho garden. If foil now and then- 

If, on the other hand, padalo is given a non-anaphoric interpretation, a 
quite different meaning emerges: 

The oluld playing in tlic garden. It rained every now and then. 
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jj> The egression Padaio is all the more interesting because it lias neuter 
gender 4 . This enables it to agree with the neuter noun dzkcko (child), but 
the noun meaning "rain" is masculine, so that the non-elliptical way of ex- 
pressing the meaning "It rained" is: 

Deszca padal | 
* (Rain fell) 

To derive the elliptical expression of "It rained" from a non-elliptical source 
would require a change in gender as well as a deletion. It would appear then 
that there is not any deletion at all and the expression Padaio {It rained) 
is listed in the lexicon as a homophone with the form padaio meaning 'fell"; the 
deep structure for the sentence Padaio (It rained) would be simply: 

S 

i 

VP. 
I 

I 

padaio 

A somewhat similar state of affairs exists for elliptical sentences like 
Grzmtalo (It thundered) and Bwitah (It dawned). These verb forms are neuter 
even though the nouns which might be thought to be their subjects (grzmot 
(thunder) and &wit (dawn)) are masculine. In contrast to Padah, however, 
there would not appear to be any jjcceptable non-elliptical source, even of 
t were granted that more than deletion rules were allotore&lK) derive elliptical 

4 A possible objection might be raised to the effect tliat the padaio used in subject* 
less constructions Is morphologically different from the padaio that occurs with subjects. 
We see no reasonable basis for such a view and will assume that it is indeed the same 
form. A distinction must be made between the postt neuter — o t morpheme (correspond- 
ing to the post moac. — e, fom. — a t all neutralized to — o in the present tense) which 
forms activo finites of the padaio type, and tlie — o t morpheme found in no a -finites 
carrying passive past meanings* as widziano ((one) saws was (were) seen)* wzi%U> ((one) 
took =s was (were) taken). It is only with the latter that something Like a "fourth \ or 
'indefinite* gender (as well as neutralized number) category emerges us a result of con- 
trasts with —y (masc), -a (fern.), — e (nout.), — i (vir. pi.), (non«vir. pi.); also are 
the adjectival functions of ivtdziany (—a* — c, — 1\ — e) (seen), tvzi&y (—a, — e, — i t — e) 
(taken) distinct from widziano, podfyo* clearly verbal forms capable of being followed 
by direct objects {widziano go t oue saw him = ho was seen, podfcio dG&jzjfy one took a 
decision ^decision was taken). No comparable dichotomies are found with — o A . Since 
— 0i forms always appear in subjoctless sentences Qtf& t and the 'implied* subjects are 
indefinite (at least in the sonso that neither gender nor number can be specified)* sen* 
toncos liko Widziano go w kmvfami ((One) saw him in the cafe), Wzitfo nas za intmzdw 
((One) toojc us for intruders) must remain outside the scope of the present study of 
ellipsis. 
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expressions from non*elliptical sources* The sentences with subjects ex- 
pressed are of questionable acceptability. 



The expressions Mdlilo mme (I was getting siek— word-for-word: sickened 
mo) Poazh gladlco ((It) went smoothly), Choitdoby si% jxwiedziei ((One) would 
lik© to say) are characteristic of a class of perhaps a liundred more 'imper- 
sonal' expressions (always neuter) for which no conceivable subject noun 
exists (cf« Szober 1953: 303 ff and Kleinensiewie* 1953:21-25 for some de- 
tails of classification). It might be suggested*that there are deep structures 
containing a neuter demonstrative pronoun to, similar m its semantic pro- 
perties to the English ambient it (of. Bolinger 1973). We have just one objection 
to such a proposal, but it would appear to us to be a conclusive one: that 
is that when the neuter pronoun actually appears on the surface, the meaning 
of the impersonal expressions is different— it is highly emphatic. 



Topadalo! " 
(Did it ever rain!) 

To grzmialo! 
(Gosh* it thundered!) 

(That was a day for a dawn!) 



If it is agreed that to is a, subject, any possibility of underlying representations 
with ordinary personal pronouns would have to be ruled out since, and here 
wo take exception to the views of Klemcnsiewicz (1953) and Szober (1953) 
for a variety of reasons, their appearance on the surface is unacceptable: 
Ono padah with the neuter pronoun ono could only mean "It fell" with re- 
ference to somethiug other than "rain'*. The example below is also unaccept- 
able when an anaphoric meaning is intended. 



One has the option of using cither the masculine form padal with an anaphoric 
interpretation (with deszcz understood as the subject), or the neuter padato 
(perhaps if there is a pause between the two sentences) with a non -anaphoric 
interpretation, but in cither case no subject must be expressed. 



?Orzmot grzmtal. 
(Thunder thundered) 



|*£wit 6wital 
^(Dawft dawned) 



Doazcz byl zimny. On padal co chwila* 

(The rain was coid. It fell cvdrjf new and then.) 



Dmzcz byl zimny, 
(The rain was cold. 



Padal eo chwila* 

It foil ovory now and then.) 



Deazcz byl ximny. 
(The rain was celd. 



Fadalo co chwfla. 

It rained every now and then.) 
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The grammar of Polish must have a phrase structure rule S-±{NP)VP. 

These observations have important consequences for the lexicon and 
for the theory of context-sensitive constraints in a generative model. If case- 
marked nouns such &s kawa and verb forms such as paddto, marked for gender 
and number, have autonomous properties such that they ought to be generated 
directly without any further linguistic context in the where they constitute 
whole utterances, then this suggests that inflectional morphology must be 
entered in the lexicon; fnrthermorc, when the case marking of nouns of the 
inflection of verbs must agree with a larger linguistic contexts in non-elliptical* 
constructions, the only general formulation of the context-sensitive contrai- 
nts can be 'analytical' or 'interpretive*. This is to say that transformations 
cannot be used to synthesize words in order to insure well formed co-occur- 
rences; the word must be viewed as the prime in syntax and the notion of 
paradigmatic structure must take an important place again in grammatical 
theory. Halle (1073) and Shopcn (1071, 1972a, 1072b, and forthcoming) 
among others have argued for this position. But if this is correct, then the 
use of transformations as a means of characteriziilg the notion 'related sen- 
tence-types* will liave to be reevaluated. 

4. Conciwions 

AVc have said a good deal in this paper about ellipsis in Polish and English 
but much remains to\yo soon about the place of ellipsis in the theory of con- 
tractive linguistics. In the more restricted and fundamental sense of contrastive 
linguistics as an urea of strictly grammatical study, more research must be 
done in the various languages of the world. We need to know to wliat extent, 
there are significant typological distinctions in the matter of ellipsis and to 
what extent elliptical characteristics arc related to other kinds of grammatical 
phenomena, Tlio work of Mathesius reported by Vachek, (1070 ; 88-63) and 
that of Porlnnitter {1971 ; Chapter 4) arc contributions in this direction. 
Surely there is a typological difference of some consequence between Polish 
and English when we sec that Polish allows subject ellipsis more freely and 
that at the same time it has a larger stock of impersonal expressions. It is 
worth bearing in mind that Old English and Middle English were more like 
Polish in both these respects. 

In the larger sen^e of contractive analysis, we include the notion of style 
and the relation between language and thought There we hope to make a 
contribution to language teaching. On the one hand, we wish to emphasise, 
as others have done, that ellipsis is a part of language and that oue cannot 
be said to have command of a language without knowing how to say the short, 
ellij>tical things; moreover, it is important to seo the evidence that ellipsis 
is a distinct means of encoding thought into language, not just a superficial 
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stylistic device. It follows that elliptical expressions should he taught, and 
with an understanding of their syntactic properties {cf. MUiailovid 1971). 
On the other hand, there arc some extremely difficult questions about the 
relation between thought and language whK .i stand in the way of seeing 
how grammatical distinctions like ellipsis pla^ a rolo in language performance. 
A seccad language learner is learning new ways of encoding thought mto 
grammatical form. If we find typological differences in grammatical structure 
between two languages, we still cannot predict in any mechanical way how 
the : language learner will perceive the structures of the new language* or 
what difficulties he will have in mastering them. 

Principles of style and appropriateness arc indispensihlc ingredients. 
At the same time the more we understand about the grammar of the first 
and the second language, the better off we are, because however it Jits into 
the larger picture, grammatical structure is important in defining the frame* 
work within whieh the members of a culture can express their ideas. Ellipsis 
is part of that framework. 
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CLITICS IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 
Abstract 

The paper presents a review of English and Pplish clitics. Clitics are de- 
fined as grammatical or functional formatives which do not, as a rule, re- 
ceive stress but form a single stress unit with lexical formatives (N, V, Adj). 
Proclitics are those clitics which attach to formatives following them; encli- 
tics are those which attach to formatives preceding them. Two groups of 
clitics &re discussed in turn: L those which appear both in English and Polish, 
i.e., prepositions, personal non-subject pronouns, reflexives, conjunctions, 
possessive adjectives; II, those which appear only in English (e.g. articles) 
or only in Polish (e.g. verb particles). In the analysis of the first-group it 
has been attempted to find out whether the behaviour of the English and 
Polish clitics is comparable, within the particular classes, only by virtue of 
their being clitics and having the same grammatical function. In the analysis 
of the second group comparability by analogy or regular non*clit'c equiv- 
alence has been sought The points made in the paper are summarized in pho- 
nological formulas presenting the proclitic and enclitic conventions for English 
and Polish. 

* 

The present paper is a sequel to an earlier study on the problems of stress 
in English and Polish (Ozga 1973). The arguments presented there follow 
those of Chomsky and Halle (1968) 1 and can, very briefly, be summarized 
in this way: the stress rules of Polish and English are cyclical rules of the 
phonological component of the TO grammar; the stress contour of utter- 
ances is determined by their phonological surface structure, which is derived 



1 Tht sound pattern of English, henceforth referred to as SPE* 
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from the syntactic surface structure through modifications in the readjust- 
ment component of the grammar. 

Since the publication of SPE (1968) a number of works have appeared, 
which either enlarge on Chomsky and Halle's proposals or present alternative 
solutions to various phonological problems. Some of those studies refer to 
the question of stress assignment and related issues and they will have to be 
taken into consideration in the ensuing discussion. 

A contrastive analysis of stress in English and Polish (as outlined in the 
introductory paper mentioned) should begin with a formulation of Main 
Stress Rule (MSK), which assigns "word" or "lexical" stress to lexical forma* 
tives. Since, however, several formulations of SfSK, apart from the SPE 
one, have been given for English— the most recent one by Halle (1973) and a 
fairly exhaustive account of Polish lexical stress is contained in Comrie (1972), 
this J>ftper will not deal with the lexical stress of the two languages. Let it 
suffice to state here that both the SPE rules and the alternatives are much 
more complex than the basic MSB for Polish, which is formulated by Comrie 
in the following way: 

(1) V-^+Btratf/-CUVCU* 

Rule (1) accounts for stress in monosyllabic words and most polysyllabic 
words (in which stress falls on the penultimate vowel "irrespective of syllable 
structure and formative boundaries* 1 ) (Comrie 1972). Exceptions to this 
rule, for which Comrie also accounts, are not numerous: mostly words of 
foreign origin with antepenultimate stress {mtfsyjfca, nniw&rayte&)i which, 
however, conform to Rule (1) in certain case forms (uniwersytetdmi). AH 
in all, the word stress of Polish is easier to master by English-speaking learners 
than vice versa (though having to "count from the end" occasionally leads 
to mispronunciations). Krzcszowski (1970: 08) says in this context: 

"The Polish learner will encounter numerous difficulties learning the correct stress 
of polysyllabic words in English. It U impossible to work out rides in this area 
since the Polish language does not provide any analogies and tho mistakes are * 
not due to any sort of interference. Particular learners will place the stress on 
various syllables in a purely accidental manner". 

It seems, however, that H> might be possible to at least partly grade the vo- 
cabulary introduced to learners with respect to stress, i.e« starting from 
the most general (simplest) "variant" of the MSR and gradually introducing 
the more complex ones 1 

The next problem which a contrastive analysis of English and Polish 
stress should account for is that of now the two languages assign stress con- 

* As wns done e.g. in Gmarro's Drills in English stress patterns though it is rather 
sophist icated book for advanced students. 
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tour to their phonological phrases, i.e. primarily of locating the centre of the 
contour. The formulation and ordering of the nuclear stress rule (NSR) given 
in 8PB has been questioned by a number of authors*. It appears that sur- 
face syntactic information given in terms of brackets and category labels 
is not sufficient for correct prediction of the place of the nucleus 4 . But even 
if it were sufficient, another problem would have to be solved prior to the 
operation of the NSR, i.e. that of assigning {by the rules of the rtifljfcistment 
component RC) phonological phrase boundaries, to mark theAhaximal do- 
main of the NSR application. In turn, phrasing depends on the analysis of 
utterances into (phonological) words. Phonological phrases boundaries correlate 
with * T vord boundaries associated with certain types of constituents, but not 
necessarily with syntactic surface structure constituents: the phonological 
word, relevant for the operation of the rules of the phonological component, 
need not be a constituent of the syntactic surface structure, (of. Chomsky 
1968 : 368). This brings into focus the problem of clitics, i.e. those forma- 
tives which do not, as a rule, receive stress but form a single stress unit 
with a (lexical) formative which either precedes them (enclitics) or follows 1 
them (proclitics). Thus phonological words consist of (P) LC (E) (P-procli- 
tic, LC-Iexical category -N, V, ADJ t E-enclitic, (although a phonological 
word can also consist of P+E (cf. below, e.g, pp. 132, 133). 

Stockwell (1972: 88-9) makes the following claim about clitics; 

.Prepositions and Personal Pronouns (and,' I. should have added* several other 
"grammatical* 1 or "functional olaasea, like articles, some Auxiliaries, Modal** Con- 
junctions, certain classes of Particles and Adverb* — in general > all classes which 
can enter into satellite "clitio" relationships with Nouns* Verbs and Adjectives 
[though the matter is not £;mpl&: cf. Kmgdon (I95S: 170-207)]) are obligatorily 
depressed (or never receive stress) and do not "count", as it were, in computa- 
tion of the center of the contour." 

From the above formulation it can be inferred that clitics do play a role, 
albeit a negative one in the determination of the correct stress contour of a 
phonological phrase (and* in fact, influence the demarcation of utterances 
into phonological phrases). Therefore, the aim of this paper will be to find 
out which classes of formatives in English and Polish have this "parasitic" 
Character and whether their nature and behaviour in the two languages are 
comparable. 

The first point to be established with reference to clitics is the place and 
form of the rules or conventions which attach them to their non~c]itic neigh- 
bours. In Chomsky (1963 : 367) a convention is mentioned, which readjusts 



* An excellent discussion on the recent work on tho NSR question is given in Stock* 
well (1072); therefore the various proposals will not be presented here. 
4 Neutral contour is meant here (emphasis and contrast arc excluded) « 

» Faptn and Studlt* « « « 
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surface structure go that words delimited by one of the following termini 
ti+Xft, #]X#] iI #]X[# (with X=0)] which are not constituents, will 
be constituents, Chomsky and Halle (1968:367) say: 

"Suppose that we have a string * „VfX[*YZ}& ♦ ♦ , where [*and> are paired bracked, 
X[*Y is a word, and W contains no units, Then this will be readjusted by 
convention, to ***[*WXYZ>*** Similarly, a string * * * [«XY]aZW, * * where TQoZfe 
a word and IT contains no unite, will be readjusted to * * * [«XT2 WJor, * * Where this 
convention is relevant several times, we apply it in such a way as to preserve 
proper parenthesfcation*" 

The example given in SPE for the operation of the readjusting convention 

is the sentence The booh was in an unlikely place, which is analysed into three 

words: the booh (NP), woe in an unlikely (A), place (N), and woe, in, an are 

treated as proclitics to unlikely K 

The convention appear; to be language*specific and belong to the BO 

of the grammars of particular languages* For example, in English personal 

I 

subject pronouns cliticize to the following verb {3T^ang) 3 unless marked for 
i s 

emphasis or contrast (I/sang), In Polish personal subject pronouns are not 

clitics* In fact, it might (with reservations) be said that where J is a clitic, 

i i 

its Polish equivalent is 0: Vsang — Spiewaiem{am) i and where J is to be stres- 

13 1 

sed (for emphasis or contrast), its Polish equivalent is ja: Jj&ang — Jajtipie- 

3 3 1 

watem{am) ov{8pkwalem{am)fja)K Foreigners speaking Polish (presumably 
also native speakers of English) make mistakes by introducing personal 
pronouns where they would use them clitically in their own language, as 
Pfearkowa (1967; 32) notes, c*g* Ona oczywiidt gra tezna forkpiani^ ah ona 
nie,za$mi$e si$ iah zawodowo mytzykqS 

In the description of clitics if is necessary to state whether they attach 

to preceding words (formatives, "words" iu the morphological sense) i*e. f 

2^1 z 1 z a 

are enclitics, as us in JofaCmw us and nas in Jan w%dztaCna& or (JavTnas 

{ .* 

widziul), or whether they attach to words following them, Le M are proclitics, 

a 1 a 1 

as for in for" John and dta in dkTJana* It is, however, sometimes difficult to 
decide whether an atomic form is an E(nclitic) or P(roclitic), e*g* Drinka 



* Although it is not mentioned in SPE, in fact, the book, there treated as NT? may 
be treated as K {book) with proclitic flit* 

* The problems of interdependence of stress and word order will not be considered 
in tho present paper* 

r Cf* also mistakes of Polish learners (at the beginners' level), who omit the proclitic 
pronouns. 
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pinla.inilia day vs. Drink a pint of milk <Tday r {. . . ten tylko si? dowie), kto 
ci^stracil vs. httTcii stracil. 

Broadly speaking, English and Polish share some classes of oliticc: pre- 
positions, personal non-subject pronouns, reflexives, conjunctions, possess- 
ive adjectives, but only English has clitic articles, personal subject pronouns 
and auxiliaries, while only Polish has clitic particles (but of, Stockwell 1972: 
89) and movable verb endings 9 . Let us consider the two groups in turn. In 
Group I (where the shared clitics belong) it will be attempted to find out 
whether the behaviour of the English and Polish clitics is comparable, within 
the particular classes, only by virtue of their being clitic &nd having the same 
grammatical function, i.e., carrying the same label in the syntactic surface 
struct tire. In Group II, where the only point in common is the ditto charac-, 
ter of the formatives, comparability by analogy will be sought, or alterna- 
tively, regular non-clitic equivalents in the other language. In a sense the 
discussion to follow is meant to enlarge the presentation of Krzeszowski 
(1970: 69-70), which is practically the only passage concerned with the clitics 
of English that makes reference to the native (Polish) usage and possible 
sources of interference in that area of phonology, (though there are some 
"comparative" remarks in. Mikulsbi 1961). 

English clitics appear iti various books on English pronunciation under 
the heading of weak (atonic) forms as "opposed to strong (stressed) forms 
a group of function words. They are usually presented in the form of lists, 
followed by complicated rules of usage and non-usage* The distinction that 
is not always made clear on such occasions is the difference between unstress- 
ed (clitic) forms and their reduced obligatory or optional variants ("weak 
forms proper**). Although presumably all function words {also in Polish) 
are pronounced differently when stressed and differently when they are cli- 
tics, not all undergo such reduction as to require special Reduction Rules, 
eg-, 

1 si 
I knwPhm [Im] [m] vs. I know Mm [him] 

1 ^ 13 SI 

Znam go vs< J ego znam {Znam jego) 

The question of reduction as- a process subsequent to cliticization "will not 
be discussed hero. 

Let us begin the analysis of GrouP I with prepositions. In both languages 
they are proclitics: 

i i 

J go to" school and " Chocbq do^tzkoly 



* Other Classes are mentioned in Kingdcn (195$) and Szober (1967). 
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Their clitic character is not sc obvious when they are polysyllabic (this is 
true of all clitics) and they then appear to bear some degree of stress: 

t 1 3 1 

against the criminals and przeciw zbrodniarzom 

In view of the above it may be necessary to state, possibly in terms of restric- 
tions on the readjusting convention, that cHtieization applies to monosyllabic 
functional formatives, while all the others are phonological words in their 
own right, which undergo considerable lowering of their original stress in the 
transformational cycle operating on the phonological phrase to which they 
belong. 

There is an apparent similarity of behaviour when prepositions are fol- 
lowed by personal non-subject pronouns which are enclitics. The combinaton 
P-J-E becomes * phonological word with the stress on the preposition: 'for^us 
and 'dkCnas. 

The formula applies, however, only when both the preposition and the 
personal non-subject pronoun are monosyllables. While in English the for- 
mula P+E operates also in case of polysyllabic prepositions (personal non- 
subject pronouns aj3 only monosyllabic), e.g. around us, between us, in Polish 
the combination P +E is subject to several rules: 

1 . if the preposition is M (monosyllabic), the combination P+E is stressed 
according to the basic MSR of Polish (which gives the 'P-J-E comparable 
to English in case of M+M), e.g. 'do^ms but d<T'niego. 

2. if the preposition >M, the combination P-f-E does not form a single 
accentual unit, but both parts are stressed according to the basic MSR of 
Polish, e.g. 'przeoiwf'mnie, 'mi^zyl'namitdoo'bAal'wts (exceptions are I. com* 
binations with Jtoto+M, which do form one accentual unit: ko'kT'nas, but'ftofc/ 
cie&ie* aud 2. combinations of closed monosyllabic prepositions with the 
oblique forms of ja t where special phonological adjust ments have to be made): 

przti-^-mnq, -*prze'de~mwi not *przecTmn(i (other examples: mfde^mnq, 
bt'zCmnit, hut 'zeTmnq, 'dcTmnie). 

Thus the P-J-E combination presents more difficulty to the English- 
speaking learner of Polish than vice versa, though the fluctuation of stress 
in vario^ subdivisions of it may influence the Polish learners of English 
so as to depart Irom the simple pattern 'P+E (cf. Krzcszowski 1970:70). 
Another difficulty for the learner of Polish is in correct stressing of the com- 
bination Preposition (M) -{-personal non-subject pronoun (M) when the 
latter is stressed for emphasis or contrast. In English in sueh a case tho for* 
mula P-J-U3 holds true, i.e., foT'me behaves like for** John* Oomrie (1972) 
applies the samtf formula to Polish: , . 'dtTmnie "to me", but dtT'mnit with 
emphatic stress, the pronoun in this ease being treated like a full noun.". 
Tho form do^'mnic seems to me, however, tmaccep table. The Polish equiv- 
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alent of English Speak to me {not to her) ib not *M6w do mnie {me do niej), but 

3 \ ^ 2 1 ^ 

Mow d<Tmnie [nil do"niej) with emphatic high fall on the combination Prep+ 

1 3^ 

Pron (c£ unemphatic 3£6w do~mnie and possible shift in word order). Yet 
another problem that the English-speaking learner of Polish" will have to 
face is that of the stress pattern in certain lexicalized combinations of Prep+ 
Nom (lf) f in which stress falls on the preposition* e.g. Odqd£ Wfcoif (c£ 
OdwrtcS *h na *hoh). Examples of this usage are all set phrases, in which 
Prep-\-Noun {M) is an adverbial of manner or direction: *na*glo$ y 'ncTczczo, 
*do~mu t 'wfd&y 'do~dna, 'zaTpas (in the idiom wziqfi nogi za pas), but cf. 
no^'sen, beC t dm^dX(C t pm, naT'iuialr. The old penultimate rule is not productive 
any more, and the pattern Pfcep+Noun (M) is used, especially with nouns 
of foreign origin: luf'mtcz, -ncf'rajd, ncT'splem (Topoliftska 1981; 82)* Where 
the combination is felt to be fully lextcalized, the old rule still holds fast and 
stress does not shift to the noun even if emphasis or contrast are involved 
(of* Ptep+Eron (M) above): J est em 'zfum (nie z miasta) — not *Jestem 
ze *wsi. These phrases will be best taught as idioms to the foreign learner, 
comparable in structure (but not orthography and stress) to English *aside t 
be'forehand, etc. 

An English problem, not shared by Polish, is that of postponed preposi- 
tions, as in Where is he 'fromt He's impossible to work 'with. Postposed, final 
prepositions cannot, by definition, be proclitic in this usage and they do take 
part in the computation of the nucleus: the degree of stress they ultimately 
receive depends on the constituent structure of the given phonological phra* 
ses (cf* Where fromt Where is he from* Where is Johnfromty* Postposed non- 
final prepositions as in It's the samepne (that)' you were looking at yesterday 
(King 1970:135) cannot be treated as clitics cither (.*■ *piikig at jestedi])* 
There is, however, nothing in the syntactic surface structure to suggest that 
at should be separated from yesterday. King (1970) proposes that the syntactic 
surface structure should also eontain "0 anaphora" to mark the.place where 
the complement of the preposition (now deleted or front-shifted) has been* 
He (King 1970:136} says: 

"Some abstract t Unsubstantial syntactic elements have to be carried along in some 
form or other to th& very end of the generative process in order to make the pho* 
iiological rules operate in a way that will yield corrcet final results", 

A "deletion site"* following at in King's example will prevent it from eliti- 
eizing to yesterday. An alternative solution would be to speeify the categories 
of constituents to whieh prepositions can clitieize and exclude adverbs like 



* The empty place iscalled "deletion &ttc" j n Bnker (1971). The effect of n syntactic 
deletion 'on thu implication of phonological roles is mentioned in Lokoff (1970)* 
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yesterday from the class (unless they function as nouns, e.g. in a metaphor 
like looking aCye&terday). 

In the foregoing discussion on prepositions, personal nonsubject pronouns 
were mentioned as enclitics to the former 10 . Apart from serving as objects 
of prepositions, they also function as direct and indirect objects of verbs 
to whieh they attach as elitics unless stressed (and/or shifted in Polish) for 
emphasis or contrast (then "strong 11 forms are used where the pronouns have 
them, e.g. Vm not asking YOU flu:] and Nie pytam OIEBIE or 'Oiebie nie 
pytam). In English direct and indirect object pronouns have the same forms 
and are used post-verbally only: He saw you (DIR) He gave him (IND) 
an apple (but cf< He gave an apple to him: He gave the boy an applet He gave 
the boy it: He gave it to the boy) there oxe restrictions on the ordering and form 
of objects when one of them is a pronoun; although there are two possibil- 
ities when the indirect object is pronotninailzed* the (?) example shows that 
there is only one grammatical version if the direct object is prono minalized) . 
When both objects is a single sentence are pronominal, the order is Verb — 
DIR Obj — PREP Obj, as in He gavCU to him, i.e., the indirect object is, 
in fact, a prepositional object and as such can only follow the direct object 
*(Be gave to Mm it). The problem of the order of clitic pronouns is discussed 
by Perlmutter (1971 ;48) who says; 

"In languages in which the clitics do not move to the same place in tho sentence, 
the question of their order relative to each other does not arise* This is the case 
in English* for example, where pronouns can be clitics which form a single phono- 
logical word with the word they attach to* but since the clitics are not all in the 
same place there no problem of specifying their relative order*" 

However* at least in British English object pronouns can move to the same 
place in the sentence, i.e. , the post-V position and their order is IND ~ MR 
(equivalent roughly to DAT — AOC in Polish and other "case" languages)* 
e.g. GwTme^it. 

Li Polish the monosyllabic object pronouns (in oblique cases: Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative and Instrumental, but not Locative as requiring a prep- 
osition) appear post-verbally: NienawidziTjej. DaVmi jabtko; WidziaTci& 
K&menderuje"mnqs t , but they can also appear pre-verbally, provided a stres- 
sed element precedes them to which they can clitieize: PrzecieCcty znajq. 
Prdbujtfmm rztylzM. According to Dhiska (1947), it is difficult to decide 

" Stockwoll (1972:98) says that "pronouns always look for a prop to support 
them. They are stressablo only vhon tho prop has been removed, or when thoy are contig- 
uous with even less able-bodied categories (liko propositions or conjunctions) as in the 
phrase between 'you and *me." The examples with 'Prep+Pron suggest, however* that 
it is the pronoun that is loss able-bodied than tho proposition. You and «w appear to 
be more prominent in StockivoU's^oxamplcs because a contrast is implied (ci\ Polish 
'mitdzy'mnq a (i) *tobq, or be'twetn us). 
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in such cases whether the pronouns are enclitics or proclitics. They appear 
to be proclitic to verbs to which they "helong sense-wiae" (nale£% wg sensu), 
but can equally well be enclitic to the stressed constituent that precedes 
them. The latter interpretation, says Dhiaka, is due to the "syntactic prin- 
ciple" which demands that object pronouns l>e enclitics. It seems, however, 
that the requirement is not of syntactic nature, but at most a syntactic*} - 
phonological one, if not entirely phonological; in 'OvTimfpohaie the pronoun 
is both semantically and syntactically "closer" to the verb and it is the pho- 
nological criterion that joins the more distant syntactically OnTim into a . 
phonological word. Such phonological considerations, unmotivated syntac- 
tically, are the very reason for introducing readjusting clitio conventions 
which allow proper phrasing. It may be*worth while quoting Stoekwell (1972: 
38) at this point: 

"Optional phrasing operates on the general principle that pauses must be 

introduced between higher ranking constituents before they are introduced between 
lower ranking ones. The principle has the important qualification that you ignore 
the ranking of any constituent that has been attached &* * clitic^ internationally, 
to some other constituent". 
Thus, e.g., when an English subject pronoun is attached to the following 
verb, there is no pause, even though they are the two highest ranking con* 
stituents. The "syntactic principle** mentioned by Dhiska (1947) does refer 
to syntax in so far that it is necessary to block the shifting of the clitic object 
pronouns before the verb (or before pre-verbal modifiers) if the shift were 
to result in putting the pronouns in the absolute initial position: +Qo strasznie 
oszukalit *Mi me dali (but cf, 'J ego strasznie oszukali. *Mme nic me dali 
and 'AltTgo strasznie oszukaii. *W calf mi nie ctoB) u . On the other hand, 
the shift is obligatory (or recommended 1 *), if the enclitic is sentence-final 
and there ate in the sentence pre-verbal elements to which the pronoun can 
attach: (?) On sum to powiedziaTmi va. On sarrCmi to potviedzial. It is also 
the function of syntax to specify the correct relative order of clitic pronouns 
where they appear in clusters, either next to the verb: V-J-E or next to the 
first stressable constituent X+E. The order (possibly to be stated in the 
form of surface structure constraints, cf. PerImutter-1971) is as follows: 

PAT — j ^o(^~ INS, e.g. ttbyb mi fa nim vie straszyt\ Daj mu Niecih mi 

jej nie odbiem, Nit zaimponvgesz mi niq, Przefktdvge nas niq 1 *. 

The formula for Polish non*subject pronouns will be extended to include 
other enclitics whose order must be specified. One of those w the reflexive 

11 The first element cannot be a proclitic conjunction or particle; *No «»* to nie 
optmifoj *A mu nie dali. 

11 As Szobor (1957 : 321) says, "onklitycznych zaimkow unikamy na koricu zdauia, 
bo na to miejace wysuwamy zwykle wyrazy, na ktore kladztemy nojwiekszy nncisk"* 

11 The mi in the first example is & n ''emphatic" dative. 
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pronoun si$ t which most commonly occurs after DAT, but before GEN, 
INS (Ja mu si$ nie <tzitoi$ t Ohyba si$go nie boisz, Brzydsq si$ niq). In English, 
what is called "reflexive pronoun" will be comparable to Polish in a few 
cases where the pronoun is a "true" reflexive, replaceable by awfrie: Fm 
r washing^mysdf vs. 'MyjfsiQ (ate&ie). The role of &i$ as a clitic in obligatory 
can be made in tbe case of conjunctions. In both languages conjunctions 
are proclitics and have to be stressed if no "prop" word follows them: AtuT 
~dwt't do U again — J^nie r6f> tego un^oej vs. td like to help you, *but. *. — 

— Ghcialbym pmupomoc, 'lecz... The clitic character of conjunctions is not 
evident when they are polysyllabic: Before J pass on Jo (he next question — 

— 'Zanim przej<k do nastypnego pytania, and in stressing them English and 
Polish follow their respective lexical-stress rules. 

The last class of clitics in Group I is tbat of possessive attributive pro- 
nouns (possessive adjectives) which cliticize to the following formative in 
English {myThouse, my^new book) and which can be either proclitics {mdjTdom y 
nastTstary pies) or enclitics {'domTich stal na wzgSrzu) in Polish, Only the 
monosyllabic forms of those pronouns aTe felt to be clitics, which meant 
all forms in English and a few in Polish. The English forms cannot be used 
predicatively house is my, etc.) and a group of matched non-clitic 

possessive predicative pronouns (possessive pronouns "proper") has to be 
used {this house is mine, etc.). In Polish there is only one common paradigm 
for both usages, e.g. MojTpies and Ten pies jest m6$ where the second moj is 
always stressed. The ambivalent character of the Polish attributive pronouns 
(E or PS) can be explained only by reference to syntax and not phonology. 
A possessive pronoun is attracted to the noun which it modifies and cliti* 
cizes in its direction: na&Tmaly domek and 'domelTnasz j maty. Since thiis 
is connected with the problem of word-order (pre- and postponed attribu- 
tives) the learner of Polish will encounter more difficulties, connected with 
the relationship between stress and the information structure of sentences, 
emphasis and contrast. 

The problems with clitics are oven more acute in the case of clitics of 
Group II, where no direct catcgorial equivalence exists between the clitics 
of one language and their semantic equivalents in the other. It may be worth 
while, however* to look for some kind of analogy which may reveal deeper 
regularities to be utilized in teaching. 

Let us deal with the English Group II clitics first. Articles are proclitics 
which have no straightforward formal equivalents in Polish. The fact that 
tbey cliticize to the following formatives is, however, easily grasped by the 
learners (although the subsequent obligatory vowel reduction is not always 
made). Examples: iCrose, (Cred rose, ike* eager student. 

English personal subject pronouns, when unmarked for stress, cliticize 
to the following constituent (see quotation from Stockwcll (1972 : 98) above). 
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In Polish the personal subject pronouns are usually stressed (except such 
enclitic cases as WtedztotemTja o tym (Topolhiska 1961)) and Polish learners 
often give undue stress to the English subject pronouns. The English pro* 
nouns of this class do not conform to the above proclitic principle when they 
occur next to auxiliaries. The combinations Pron-\-Awc and Aux -\- Pron 
together cliticize to the following formative (though possibly Aux cliticizes 
to the Pron first in Pron+Aitz, as contracted forms suggest: He% Thetfre), 
e.g. They've^gone, CavTyovTclose the doort If, however* the combinations 
are found finally (or before a "deletion site"), Pron+Avx^Pton+'Awe f 
while Aitx-\-Pron^ j AMK+Pfon* That is, if the Aux is final, it is stressed 
and the pronoun attaches to it: / know hereon, Where do you (hinkTti i$$ 
and when the Pron is final, it is also the Aux that is stressed and the Pron 
iCliticises to it as "less able-bodied**: Why 'mtteThet 'WouldTyout, etc. 



1 As to the Aux itself> there is a number of problems connected with its 
stress and reduction possibilities. It is difficult to decide whether it is an 
enclitic or a proclitic. Contracted forms as in The' teacher's coining suggest 
that it is an enclitic, but in forms where the contraction does not occur, e.g. 
The teacher coming, the combination welcoming is more likely than 
the teach&Twas if the sentence were to have an internal (optional) pause. 
An extensive analysis of stress and reduction of auxiliaries can be found 
in King (1970), Zwicky (1971), and Baker (1971). 

The Polish elitics of Group II are particles. A general name of "particle** 
is given to a set of monosyllabic grammatical formatives which cannot occur 
independently. Some of them are clitics, e.g. intensifies %o, ze, li, bqdi of 
enclitic character {Gho&Cno tu t 'Jukze smtUno, 'ZmmiTXi ten kraj, Vott bqd& 
zeszyt), proclitic me in the meaning of not, and so-called movable verb endings: 
-Any, -icie, bym, by4de, etc. The behaviour of the last two classes may present 
difficulties in teaching, therefore the two classes will be discussed below* 
The negative particle me is comparable to not in all usages bjutt Verb 
Negation, e.g. nie^'ja {noTl) t nie^'calkiem {nofguit e) 14 . In Verb Negation 
(in English it is AUX -negation) English and Polish follow their respective 
lexical -stress rules. Thus, in Polish nie-\-verb receives the stress on the penult 
'nie^tviem, nie^'byto, nie^za'czynaj (cf. *nie~*7)um f *nie**tviem). English not 
eliticizes to the AUX, with obligatory contraction. Zwicky (1971 :328) com- 
ments on the behaviour of not in the following way: 

"The lack of an intermediate form [mt] can be explained by having eome occur- 
rences of not enter the phonological component as affixes to verbs, like the "neutral" 
suffixes —nest) ~abte and the inflectional endings of nouna and verbs. These instan- 
ces of not will then remain stresslees because of their offixal character, and we 
require an obligatory vowel-dctotion rule." 

u Here a variant &tress«1 nie is aleo possible* 'm>/*ja [*ttot* i) t but ef.*'iiie*ja and 
•notl. 
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In Polish nie can be treated as a prefix to the verb, comparable to the pre- 
fixal nie (meaning un~) in adjectives and nouns, as in 'niecny, me'wkrny, 
nieprzyt'omny, 'nielad, niet'aska, nietvyg'oda* 

The verbal endings are enclitics which either attach to the verb or to 
the first stressed element in the sentence. When they cliticize to the verb, 
they are not separated from it in spelling, which causes erroneous shift of 
stress that is becoming more and more common: *chodzffi4my for chodzi* 
U6my t *zfoz^mioSbyi for zro'zumiolbyf t etc. Kris tendency is coupled with 
another tendency frowned upon by purists: locating the particles only post- 
verbally, which impoverishes the stylistic resources of the language ax*d 
leads to errors of the type: *Pro$ilbym t ze przyszedtbyi; *Odyby nie korzytkh 
Hhny; *Qdy to zrdbifby Jeto inny (cf, correct Pro&itbym, iebyf przyszedl; Qdy+ 
byhny me korzystati; Odyby to zrdbil Jcto inny), The enclitic verb particles 
move readily before the verb, to the so-called "second position" after the 
first stressed constituent: Chgteie bySmy storzyskdi; WpMe tego nie doskdi; 
Poticja by tego nie znatazfa (but Bohaterski Odyseusz by oddal zycie za twych 
touxtrzyszy, Saloni 1971:81), The only requirement on their ordering is that 
thejtshould not occur initially, i.e. , have nothing to cliticize ixf (*6dyby Prus 
wiedziat, ze jego umUowane miasto bq&zie pcmitfaS, by &i$ cie*sj£), although 
there are also constraints on their ordering within a clitic cluster, A general 
rule for the order of Polish enclitics is given inSCsz (1966) (it is an expanded 
version of the rule at page 135 above) and it can be presented in the form of 
the following chart: 

ACC 

X — INTENS — VXPABT — 1 DAT — GENT — INS, where X the stressed 

REFL 

first element (or verb), INTENS is the intensifying particle and V-PART 
„ is the verb particle (or movable verb ending), e.g. ZrobiCwPbyC mfVi$ 
grzeczniejszy; Cdzem ci nagadal. As the correct ordering causes a great 
deal of trouble even to the native speakers, it is to be expected that the for- 
eign learner will find this aspect of Polish usage particularly difficult. Again, 
these matters are related to the whole mechanism of Polish word order, of 
which the clitic phonology and syntax are only a part. 

The foregoing brief discussion of Polish particles concludes the present 
review of English and Polish clitics which was, of necessity superficial and 
merely outlined the areas to be studied in a major work which clitics undoubt- 
edly deserve. For the time being, even such crude and imprecisely formu- 
lated rules (or conventions) as those given" below may, if accompanied by 
appropriate examples and practice material, help learners incorrect phras- 
ing and consequently in achieving correct pausing, stressing and rhythm 
in their own utterances and in the vocal interpretation of texts (reading, 
acting). The formulas below include all the points made in the present paper. 
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ENGLISH POLISH 

PfiOOMTIO CONVENTION PBOCLITIO CONVENTION 

when W*0,Xkr-Phoi;ol. Word, Yf*0 when.W=*0> X [.Y-Phonol. W**d, Y^O 

X^l. Prop <M)>Y?tOb^Pron X==*l. Ptep W> Y*Obj. Pron. 

5. Ccnj {M) X+Y^Lexi<»U«ed 

3. Poaa. Adj 2. Oonj (M) 

4. Siibj. P*on 3. NEG Y^Verb 

5. Aux, Y^Subj. Pron 

3= # tf 

ENCLITIC CONVENTION ENCLITIC CONVENTION 

f # XYl t ZW^[ f XY2WL l < XY] 1 ZW^[ € 3CY2W3 1 

when W-0v Y]«Z-Phonol. Word> X*0 when W=0> YJ^-PhonoL Word, X*0 

Z«=L Obj. Pron Z=*l. Obj. Pron (M) 

2. KEFL 2. Verb. Part. 

3. Neg "not", X=Aux . 3. Kefl "sie» 
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English nominal compounds and their Polish equivalents 

Miroszjlw Now&kowski 

Atom Mitktofikt Uniwm, P*z>w* 

OX 

This paper belongs to the domain of leaico-semantie studies. I shall dis- 
cues here certain aspects of the relationship between English and Polish 
nominate, taking English nominal compounds and their Polish equivalents 
as the starting point- for my discussion. The choice has been dictated by two 
factors: 

a) nominal compounds are present in both languages t the two construc- 
tions being often congruent 1 , 

b) sentential origin of English compounds seems to be well established 
(cf. Lees I960, 1970a, 1970b), while any attempt at making other types of 
nominals our point of departure would lead into a number of controversial 
issues (e.g. cf, Chomsky 1970 and references there; in case derived nominals 
are taken into consideration). 

Since I am interested in nominals from the viewpoint of primarily lexical 
studies, nothing will be saidhere aboutsuch extra-lexical formations as rela- 
tive clauses, gerundives, infinitives, complements and quotative material 
of various provenance. 

1 A list of congruent constructions would include; 

a) Icon translations and borrowings: e.g.: rtfekin "ezerwonoskory", blockhouse 
"blokhauz (through German, but of, OE0 "apparently earlier in English"); motorcycle 
"motovykl", bhoddonor "krwiodawca (probably common origin). Bluebeard "Sinobrody", 
etc. 

b) forms of which no common origin could be ascertained: e*g.: longterm "dhigotor* 
rainowy ' \ longhair ,, <ihigowlosy ,, l half-circle "pjlkole" selfporirait "autoportret", ulflom 
"samolubetwo", unipolar "jednobiegunofwy", watertight "wodosaczelny", waterfall 
'Vodospad", gasmekr "gasomierz", woodcut "drxeworyt". 
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In this paper I would like to suggest that contrastive lexical studies* 
might be considerably facilitated if the following four hypotheses were cor* 
reck The hypotheses are: m 

1. ALL NOMDTA1S at some level of repi^sentation are structurally 
complex items and may be thought of as reflexes of underlying structures 
consisting of predicates &rd jtrgumentsr 

2. ALL NOJUNALS are preformed in the course of the nominalization 
process BEFORE they are inserted into trees; 

3. native speakers' knowledge of nominals includes among others their 
knowledge of two types of properties which they are ahle to ascribe to both 
the ready-made (—generated) nominate and to referential indices (in the 
underlying structures of complex nominate; cf, hyp, 1 above); these proper* 
ties are: a) field properties (operating in terms of generality-specificity mark—— 
ings), b) 'Vole" properties; 

4. in addition fcj nominalization transformations there should be posited 
in the lexicon a Bet of (probably) universal lexical redundancy rules, i.e., 
operation? which specify: a. role recategoriz&tion range, and h. field recat* 
egorization range. The Wo operations are comparable to what has been 
known as "mctaphorization processes" (in the broadest possible sense of 
the term "metaphor"). 



To elaborate and illustrate what is meant by the above hypotheses it 
will be most convenient to start with hyp. 3. It has been assumed that native 
speakers are capable of attaching to thejndexical argument the derived nom* 
inal (and possibly to some of the semantic primitives from which the nom- 
inate are derived) specific semanto-functional "roles", so, that each nominal 
has one PRIMARY role and may have (to be specified" by the role-recat- 
egorization rules) one or more secondary roles havfrig, however, never mote 
than one role for one derivation 5 . Thus, it seems that native speakers would 
mark nominate like e.£,: fork, pistol, shotgun, tighter, or washing machine 
etc., as primarily -J- Instrumental; time, day, afternoon, Middle Ages would 
be marked as-J-Temporal;Jieta, assembly plant, doctor^ office, hermitage, brew- 
ery + Lo^tive; hoy, teacher, servant, brewsttr, oar thief, poet, and pickpocket 
would be primarily -fAgenfcive. Tt is also possible that-}- Objective, as well 



* Contraative lexical studies may be of two types* a. semBntosyntaette studies, b. 
investigation of field properties. This paper deals exclusively with a -typo studies. A very 
good oxamplo of btypo analysis is Hart man n (1973). 

* Thus, I have implicitly accepted h*ce Weinreieh's notion of lexical item* I.e., 
one form — one moaning unit (cfc alco MeC vleyHHHJ). 
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as -i-Source and +<3oal might be included among the primary roles— the 
first to account for such forms as E. draftee, employee, or P. odtamek "hit, 
fragment", jadh "foodstuff (lit. "smth. to bfe eaten")", mymittiarda "counsel 
for the defence", or fakocie "sweets". The two other roles could he assigned 
to forms like Church, Heaven, school (-J-Goal), and mine,tree,wdl (-(-Source). 
It seems that both -{-Source and -{-Goal may be reinterpreted as -{-Locative 
and (as all other roles) as -J-Neutral— the latter being an unmarked role 
different from -{-Objective. 

Ll.L 

The proposal put forth is similar to Eillmorc's Case Grammar in the sense 
that roles discussed - above are also meant "to identify the underlying syn- 
tactic-semantic relationship (...) whether through affixation, suppletion, 
use of clitic "particles, or constraints on word order" (Fillmore 1968:21). 
It differs from Fillmore's grammar in that I do not think that ''cases" are 
assignable ONLY IF a given specific verb requires them m its frame. Boles 
seem to be both predicate-determiners AND predicate-determined with 
various degrees of susceptibility to the determinative function. -{-Neuter 
(by definition), -{-Objective and +Agentive (in this order) seem to come 
closest to the typical predicate-dependent role, which becomes evident as 
soon as nominal* marked primarily with these cases are inserted into larger 
constructions (pirates, clauses, sentences). And yet in view of the fact that 
ALL roles may be recatcgorized and often no (surface) sentence frame is 
necessary for the native speaker to predict such recategorization, claim 1 
below seems as plausible as the rival claim 2: 

I: given a predicate with its case frame, the native speaker is capable 
of assigning to the predicate the proper arguments (role unmarked arguments 
are listed in a Dictionary), 

2: given two (possibly more) role-specified arguments, the native speaker 
is capable of specifying their predicate. 

It is claim 2 that mil be defended here for two resons. First, it allows a uni- 
form treatment of both abstract and non-abstract predicates and argu- 
ments 4 . Secondly, one may hope to explain within a framework of this type 
some collocational properties of nominals-(i.e., why certain nominate neces- 



4 Abstract arguments may be thought of as referential indices ("conceptual enti- 
ties which individual speakers create in interpreting their experiences") non^abatract 
arguments being K?'s. Abstract predicates correspond to what has been referred to ae 
* atomic predicates" by the generative semanticiste, they are often equivalent to logical 
predicates ("not", "be a ^art of", "be included in", "and", "but", etc.). Non*abetract 
predicates aw verbs, prepositions, certain adjectives, and derivational suffixes of certain 
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sarily collocate with certain predicates, e.g, dogs bark t horses neigh. > etc.,and 
also why certain Agentives cooccur with certain +In$trumeixts). 

A possibility was mentioned for speakers to be able to recategorize ar- 
guments without frame extension. Here are some examples of such redun- 
dancy rules: 

a) +Locative//+ Source; mine* wdt t sea, spring, etc* 

b) +3femporal//+ Locative: war, battle, moon, flay, etc. 

c) +Agentive//+ Instrumental: Utter, opener t sender, etc. 

d) The relocation process (of. McCawley 1968:130-132) may also be 
thought of as a type of case reassignment operation: e.g« 

John iveighs 200 pounds (+Agentive* *+Neuter) 

John's dissertation is tying on the piano (+ Result* » + Neuter) 

In some cases the reassignment is related in as yet unclear way to the 

topiiwization operation (in the sense: "promotion of semantic materiaP). 

Fillmore's subject formation rules seem to fall within the range of this type 

of phenomena. 

* Compare, for instance, the attested English compounds with the hypo- 
thetical oftes: 

Attested: (Lo*3 1970b) Hypothetical: 
Ni(+Cbectlw>+Ni/ +Instramel|t )j N 2 +N 1 / +0oiJ) - 

cough s/tup syrup cough 

fly paper paper fly* 

chastity belt belt chastity 

coke machine machine coke 

water pistol pistol water 



1A 

By field properties I mean an mdexical (possibly numerical) specification 
of nominals, so that each noun N x in the lexicon presupposes that there is 
at least one noun N x+1 more general tli&n N x and at least one noun N x _j more 
specific than Thus, it is assumed that the speaker-Iistncncr "marks", 
for example, the. item weapon as more general (within a particular field) than 
gun t which in turn is more general than firearm and pistol respectively. Such 



* It is asautnod in this papor that Proper +hutn»o Nouns will have 4*Agentive 
as thoir primary role* 

4 In aorae cases I would assign a different role from Lees' Objectives and Instru* 
mentals. Such decision, however, would not influence my conclusions since what I try 
to show here U that toplcalization entails role rocatogorization and not that it changes 
any specific role into some other specific role. 
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specification is necessary to properly identify the set-theoretical relation 
of proper inclusion of the two arguments m e,g.: pathway, palmtree t troutfish, 
marriage relationship^ or foodstuff (of. 2,2, below). In case the condition put 
forth above is not fulfilled (i.e,, the lexicon lacks a particular N t+1 or N r _j) 
the more general or more specific nominal will be created in the process of 
morpho-syntactic nominalization {thebktch pistol over there) or a field recategor* 
ization takes place {a thing, an instrument). With a hypothesis of this form 
one might try to account for the fact that items like object) thing, stuff) instru- 
ment, person are felt to be "related" to some other nominate, or the fact that 
diminutives, augmentatives and adjectival, genitival or prepositional phrases 
often correspond to one another. It is not clear whether referential indices 
could be marked with respect to their generality-specificity properties. Jn- 
twtively, one would have to reject this possibility* As a result, one would 
1m ee to postulate iwo distinct types erf operations resulting in nominals: 
'tfosc having ready-made nominals as their arguments (of, 2*2.— linking 
^•ocesses) &t:& those operating in terms of indices (non-linking processes)* 
In consequence the relation of inalienable possession and such relations as 
"part of", 'type of*, "sort of" would be relations between two names and 
not two distinct conceptual entities. This paper leaves this question open 
since it bears no direct influence on what follows 7 . 

1.3. 

The four hypotheses entail two assumptions which seem to be acceptable 
within both Chomsky's 1970 framework and generative semanticists 1 approach* 
Namely , it is assumed that: a. the number of nomi nals is infinite, and b* 
that iuiy phonologically possible word or sequence of words may be domi- 
nated by an NP node (or its equivalent S, NP-nodes, a referential indeXj etc*) 
at some point of the derivation (as a result of some nominalization transform- 
ation, the '/quotation-nominal formation' 1 included). 

Evidence supporting the hypotheses has been taken from current dis- 
cussions in theoretical linguistics (cf, e.g. Chomsky 1970; Bach 1968; McCawley 
1968, 1970; and Karttunen 1968, 1970) as well as from studies of lexical 
iiitertranslatibility* or historical linguistics. From historical linguistics I 
have accepted Rozwadowski's assumption (Rozwadowski 1904) that scmantio 



7 Whon tlw papor was presented at the Gth International FollshJEnglisli contrastJve 
conference in Knzimiorz (April 24-27, 1974) my attention has been drawn to the com. 
plexity of the problem by Dr W. Browne (of Zogrob) and T. P. Krzoszowski (of 
&6d£). 1 would like to thank them for their comments which resulted in changes made 
in section L2* 

* Contrastive lexical studies of type a. (of* note 1) have boon ca^icd out for some 
time os studies of lexical mtcrtmnslatibility (of. Bmnick 1970). 
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changes and semantic processes operating in "living" languages are subject 
to the same set of rules and, specifically, that every noun (in the IE family 
of languages) may be reduced to a binary structure if semanto-syntacti^, 
morphological and historical aspects of the item are simultaneously taken 
into consideration. Furthermore, syntactic word groups, compounds, derived 
nominate and root formations are but stages in language history and any 
decision made with respect to one class of nominate (for instance, compounds) 
will have to crucially bear on treatment of all other classes- If a linguistic 
theoiy aims at giving accounts of typical situations and not exceptions (and 
for most IE languages root forms are rather exception than rule), the theoiy 
will have to take note of such facts*. 

2.0. 

Difficulties English grammarians have had, with finding ^n .unequivocal 
criterion for the English compound are well known, so instead of repeating 
various arguments of e.g. Bloomfield (1933 : 227 ff.} Jespersen (1965:134-142) 
and Lees (1960: 113-127, 180-185) I shall limit my English examples to such 
items which have been accepted as bona fide compounds in one of the three 
above mentioned monographs. 

In Polish true compounds are relatively easy to distinguish from syntactic 
groups but the space between the syntactic group and the compound encom- 
passes a pair of complex units different from both compounds and groups. 
These are the so-called juxtapositions and concretions 10 . This four way split 
of complex nominals points to the fact that in addition to phonological and 
semantic criteria Polish grammarians could make much more extensive use 
of inflectional and word positional evidence than their English colleagues. 
Formally, the four units may be differentiated as follows: 

A. Compounds consist of two units of which &t least one has a morphological 
form different from the form it would huvo in isolation (in the dictionary) 
or in a free -syntactic group. Typically, the first member of ^ nominal 
compound represents a nominal or adjectival stem extended with the 
vowel -o, or a verbal stem extended with -i, e.g.-.groszorot) "money -grubber", 
rmlobrody "red-bearded", j/o/ifr/"^ ^barber'". Their second member in most 
eases is a noun of a form identical to the one it shows in isolation, though 
it may also represent a deverbal or denominnl stem (as in stogldw: iglotva" 
a hundred-headed (monster)", (Ihtgoitch : : who^^ "long-eared one" 

* My paper owes to Ro/.wfuloweki (11)04) much m< r iv than the evidence- jshm in 
the section. BusiudJy, J follow most of ilie insight* presented m his monograph- 

w The terms Mve boon given t\s equivalent* of Polish; zestatt'itnia nnd zroat*i n 1 - 
spcetierty iti Gotyb, Z. et aK (J9G8). 
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Indojad : : jadocy^ (f man*easter' T ). The first member of the true com- 
pound is indeclinable. 

B. Concretions like compounds arc united by a penultimate stress (strong) 
and specified (cf. Jespersen 1965) meanings, but unlike the former show 
government and agreement typical of syntactic groups. Permutation 
of their members (meaning preserved) is possible, in which case there is 
no morphological modification of their structure though the new formation 
is stressed like a syntactic group. Declination of both members is highly 
irregular and there seems to be a marked tendency to make the fi™t member 
indeclinable. Examples: &ztukami$&{a) "boiled beef" (indeclin.), wnitbo- 
wzi^oie "Assumption", Widkmoc "Easter", mdzimisi$ "whim" (indecl.), 
psiakrew "scoundrel" (both members may be declined). 

C. Juxtapositions are united by highly , specialized meaning and reference, 
Normally no permutation of their members is possible. Both members* 
are declinable and both arc fully stressed. E.g^Bo&Narodzmie'^ri&tm&s" 
Boleslaw Chrobrp "B, the Brave", maszyna do szycia "sewing machine", 

I). Free syntactic groups arc word groups which show no characteristic fea- 
tures of A t B, and C. 



10* 

RIC 



2.1. 

When I said that compomuls may be congruent in the two languages, 
I meant congruent in the sense of Martou {1968:56^ i.e. 

If a Polish sentence or phrase consists of A t B, 0 t in this order and the 
English equivalent sentence or phrase consists of A\ B', C in this order, 
then they are congruent if each of the pairs A A\ B : : B\ C : : C consists 
of equivalent items belonging to the same word class and having the same 
syntactic function in each of the sentences. 

On closer examination, however, one has to come to the conclusion that 
over 00% of English compounds and a very large number of nominal phrases 
which are not compounded will not be considered congcugiit to their Bolish 
equivalents. Thus, English nominal compounds have t 1 ^ir equivalents in: 

a) Polish adjectival phrases (adjectives are invariably denominal); 
millstone : ; kamicri mlyrlski 

vrooA alcohol ; : alkohol drzewny 

gunpowder : : proch urmatiri 

car mechanic : : mechatiik samoehodowy 

milk bar ; : bar mlcczuy 

poliec dog : : pies policyjny 

b) Polish genitival phrases 
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earthquake : : trz^eienie ziemi 

car thief ; : ztodziej samoohod6w 

mad house ; : dom wariaWw r 

lion Age i ; epoka zelaza 1 

heart failure : : zawal serca 

c) Potuh prepofitional {dimes 
chewing gum : : guma do iucia 

washing machine : : mae&yna do prania- (^pralka, pralnicza) 
nosebleed * : krwawienie z noqa 
baking powder : : proszek do pieczenia 
shaving cream : : krem do golenia 

d) Palish derived pominal* 
rattlesnake : : grzeehotnik 
chimneysweep ; : kominiarz 
windmill : : wiatrak 
darkroom : : ctemnia 
silkworm : : jedwabnik 

air rifle : : wiatnSwka 

Now, in view of these data and given the fact that nominal phrases are 
crucial in case contractive studies are to have practical applications, one has 
to modify the notion of congruence by restricting the demand for the identity 
of word order. The demand has to be modified NOT because Polish is a "free 
word order language'* (it is not!) but because there is an overriding principle 
which might be tentatively formulated in the following way: whenever two 
nominate (two "nouns'* or their equivalents) form a syntactic group (arc not 
compounds), a corresponding compound will have the two nominate permuted; 
whenever a compound corresponds to a derivative its second element is 
replacable by a suffix. * • 

Similarly, ths demand for the word-class identity seems to be inoperative 
if an equivalent pfirase includes two or more referential indices* This revision, 
however, wotild need more of the theoretical apparatus which has been pre- 
sented in sect. 1 above. 

An alternative would be to say that examples under a— d contain only 
equivalent but not congruent constructions. Yet this solution would force 
one to make intuitionally implausible claims to the effect that a competent 
bilingual sees no difference between relations subsumed under a— d above 
and those listed as e— g below: 

e) Polish root-nouns 
arrowhead : : grot 

saw dust : : trociny - -v . 
blackmail : : szanta£ 
crosseyc ; : zez ■ 
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sleepwalker Iunatyk 
redwing : : dread (rdzawoboczny) 
bull ring : : arena 
limestone : Ttfapied 
blackbird : 1 : kos 
and most of other behavrihi compounds. 

f) Polish sentence- equivalent descriptions: 

eyeepot : : oko w ksztaloie plamki barwnikowej, prymitywny organ 

wzroku u niiszyeh gatunktfw zwierzqt, 
impregnated-tape metal-arc welding : : spawanie hikowe etektrod^ me* 

talow* owini$t% ta£m$ kolacyjn* 

and a vast number of other scientific and technical terms. 

g) Polish translation equivalents (phrases of different referential source): 
nutoracker : ; daiadek do orzech6w (lit/^grand&ther -ffor-fniitsgen.pl/') 
ladyhird : : boza krtfwka ("God's little cow dimia.") 

waterwheel : : mlyn wodny ("water mill**— Adj. phrase) 
watertower : ; wieia ci&nieti (pressure gen, pi. tower"— Gen. phrase) 

2,2. 

If contrastive language studies aim at constructing a Oontrastive Gener* 
ative Grammar, one might expect that CGG would predict 'he inter-language 
lexical equivalence, or, in other wqrds, CGG will he able to explain why certain 
classes of compounds correspond to derivatives and others to syntactic phrases 
(in case a class of * particular type does not exist, CGG should account for 
this fact). 

lii the present section I shall try to re-classify English compounds and 
look whenever possihle for any regularities among their Polish equivalents. 

In accordance with what has been said in section 1.1., compounds will 
be viewed as sets of indexical arguments "in search of their predicates". 
This could lead to classifying all compounds into two basic types: 

A. surface reflection of underlying UNKING 11 processes, 

B, surface reflection of underlying NON-LINKING processes. 

Type A comprises all compounds whose members may be thought of as in* 
dices which do not have to be specified with respect to roles and which will 
have to be specified with respect to generality - specificity properties (but 
cf. 1,1.3, Predicates here are of the abstract character similar to those known 
from class logic. Linking compounds are of two types: 



11 By linking and non-linking processes I mean Processes presented in Weinreicb 
(1W6). > 
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A-l. PATHWAY: arguments are linked with the help of an abstract 
predicate identical to the one which specifics the operation of class 
inclusion; of the two arguments the more specific one is topicalized. 
E.g.: codfish) pcdmtree > foodstuffs troutfishy marriage relationship. Polish equiv- 
alents of compounds which belong here are usually root words or deriva- 
tives (unless stylistically marked). In both cases second member tends to be 
disregarded. 

A-2. comprises a number of subtypes each of which represents a less 
abstract (more language-specific) predicate due to the operation 
of the determiner topicalization redundancy rule; 
A-2.1. HAMMER-AX abstract predicate corresponding to the 

AX-HA MME R logical class intersection operator, topicalization 
is determined, by extralinguistic factors. 
E.g.: fighter-bomber, director-composer, girl child, girlfriend) servant girl, man 
servant, etc. 

Since a corresponding class of Polish compounds (e.g. statek baza, klubo-ka- 
vmrnia t imbloicianha, trawler-przetwtirnia) am of relatively recent origin, 
Polish equivalents of A-2.1. will be simplexes (root words and derivatives) 
or adjectival descriptive phrases. 

A-2.2. QUICKSILVER: one argument compounds, predicate topi- 
calized. 

E.g.: deafmutet darkroom, dry dock, short cu/, White House, tvhite meat. In most 
cases Polish equivalents are adjectival phrases or compounds .In both cases 
tlte same topicalization pattern holds. Exocentric compounds seem to have 
no predictable equivalents unless borrowed from English: paleface t redskin^ 
longhair, bluebeard. 

Type B comprises compounds whoso members are indices specified with 
respect to roles which do not have to be specified with respect to generality- 
specificity markings. Predicates here are those required by a given ense- 
frame. Non-linking compounds may represent two general types: 
B-l. none of the two arguments has been preformed before the composi- 
tion process (i.e., none of the two arguments is a deverbal deriva- 
tive or a dendjeetivnl derivative), 

B-2. one of the argument's is a deverbal derivative. 

In Polish most nominal compounds represent typo B-2 while in English 
both ty]>es seem equally productive. 

To arrive at any valid Sacralizations it seems necessary to investigate 
the correspondences between all possible collocations of cases, ]>lns their 
topicalization patterns and note the influence a given ease-frame and topi- 
calization has upon the tyj>e of equivalent offered in Polish. For instance, 
it seemf* that for the pattern: F(x +Tj0 ^ w +y +ob , octlTO ) represented by e.g. 
field moim^most plausible equivalent would be tho Polish adjectival phrase 
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of the y+x order, while with a different topicalization pattern (e.g. hen house) 
one exacts derived nominate as equivalent constructions. A similar pattern 
representing B-2 type (e.g. cinema gofaig) would bs related to equivalent 
prepositional phrases in Polish.. 

This part of the paper was rather a report on work in progress and ehe 
observations made cannot be accepted yet with any degree of certainty. It 
seems, however, that within this framework it would be possible to predict 
some of the student's "avoidance techniques" (i.e., to explain why they say 
"Then John entered the building where automobiles \?ere put together'*, 
rather than "Then John entered the automobile assembly plant") and to 
prepare a set of exercises for practising correspondences between English 
compounds and Polish phrases and derivatives, or vice versa. 
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BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPARATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 
IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



The limits of the present paper do not allow the presentation of such a 
vast subject as comparative construction in full details. We shall, therefore, 
limit ourselves to the <£ oaaeion of the ways in which the most typical com- 
parative constructions can he Jerived from underlying structures in both 
English and Polish, Our esumption concerning such a derivation is that 
in loth the languages' these constructions derive from underlying complex 
sentences. We shall adopt a more conservative approach here (rather then the 
recent one represented by Campbell and Wales {19*19)) as it seems to suit 
our purpose better, 

The way in which comparative constructions can be derived from under- 
lying structures has been discussed for years, but linguists have not yet reach* 
ed a unanimous point of view. Most who have dealt with the problem* 
including Smith (1961), Chomsky (1995) and Lees (1961), assume that com- 
parative constructions derive from underlying complex sentences. The starting 
point for the derivation consists of a phrase marker which contains a matrix 
sentence and a constituent sentence parallel in structure/ The constituent 
sentence is dominated by an adverb of extent or degree. 

The above mentioned linguists, however, vary in opinion as to what the 
structures of the constituent sentences should be. Some of the proposals 
concerning the structure of the constituent sentence are. 



AllCJA WOtO3ZVE*Pl0AESK4 



Aim Mi&mptet u*tor*tii% Poena* 



Norn 
Nom 
Norn 



be — Adj (Chomsky 1965; Smith 1961) 
be — that — Adj (Lees 1*61) 
be-wh- — Adj (Doberfcy and Schwartz 1998) 
te _ than — Aty (Hudddleston 1967) 
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In spite of the differences, these analyses are basically the same* According 
to all of them a comparative sentence of the jkind 

). Jim id older than Jack. 
Trill have the underlying representation 

2. 




The identical constituents are then deleted and constituents reordered, 

f A different point of view is represented by Campbell and Wale$ (V969), 
who claim that comparative constructions .derive from simplex strings. In 
their opinion, it is difficult to sec how a semantic analysis of comparatives 
can proceed from the usual type of syntactic base. 
Sentences like 

3. John is as clever as Bill. 

4. John is more clever thanXBUK 
do not imply sentences like 

5. John is clever. 
0. Bill is clever. 

Campbell imd Wales present an analysis m yhich the use of the optional 
.icletion transformation is questioned and tlic eomparativc transformation 
is retained. Their proposal is similar to that of Fillmore (1968). Adjectives 
functioning in comparative constructions can be analysed as two-place predi- 
cates* Noun .phrases, introduced as co*constituents of verbs, follow the 
verb m the underlying structures. Those associated with particular predi- 
cates haw "notional" labels characterising their functions in the sentence- 
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Xhcy may be interpreted as features of noun jihrtf^os introdiiccdby&ubcfvt- 
egon/Jit ion rules. 

Ose features relevant for comparatives are nominative (Fillmore's ob- 
jective Hint locative). 

In Ihcir view, an underlying structure where a subject has been formed 
may have the following representation: 

7. 



Indicate 




nominative 



locative 



The case features of subject case 0 in env. P are deleted and 

case features 
8. 



" X" 














in env. P- 


ense 




_0_ 





scgmentalized b,v transf'orinut ional rules. Tlw resulting structure is: 
9. 




0 



John clever 



ProclieMe 

locative 
4- directional 
—spittle temporal 



0 



more-tbim 
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Although Campbell and Wales areright in pointing out that older aualy- 
ses need revising! it seems that these particular analyses may be more 
useful in explaining certain syntactic and semantic phenomena. Examples 
like the following: 

10. During our second meeting she was nice as when I first met her. 

11. It is much quicker to fly than to go by boat. 

12. W nocy jest chlodniej nii w dzieri. 

show that two adverbs or two adverbial clauses may occur in a comparative 
constructions instead of two noun phrases which might be associated with 
two predicates. They must be of the same notional type, otherwise we would 
get examples like 

13. * It is colder at night than on the outside. 

In simplex sentence, however, two adverbials of the same type do not 
occur, even if they are selected for different clauses of complex sentences. 
Thus, although the assumption that comparative constructions derive from 
simplex sentences might be accepted for the sentences of type 1, it is not 
possible for sentences like 10, 11, and 12. As the result, the claim that these 
two types have a different derivation would be unavoidable. 

In Polish, noun phrases usually precede the finite verb in the main clause. 
Those which are introduced by jak or nii are not permitted in this position. 

14. * Nii Kotr jest wyzszy Jan. 

15. * Jak Pawel jest syropatyczny Kotr. 

Noun phrases introduced by._«£ require enumeration of more people; 

16. Od Piotra jest wyzszy Pawel, od Eawla Jan, ete... 
Thus, a special status is indicated for these noun phrases. 

We may claim that comparatives should be represented as complex strings 
consisting of main clause and constituent clause at a certain stage of deri- 
vation. The Relative Clause Formation transformation may provide evi- 
dence for our claim. It is a variable rule in English. Therefore/ a sentence 
like the following 

17. Bill earns exactly the sum which I thought Paul earned. 

is acceptable in English. In Polish the noun phrase which is to be relativized 
may not move over clause boundaries. 

1£.* Kowalslci zarabia dokladnie tak^ sume, o jakiej my£lalem, ze za- 
rabia WiSniewski. 

In the case of comparative constructions, similar restrictions operate. If two 
sentences on ^hich the comparative transformation operates arc separated 
by an intermediate S node, and if the most deeply embedded sentence cannot 
be completely erased after the transformation has applied, the sentence 
which results is not acceptable in Polish. 
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10. Maria jest bogatefca n\z my^lalem. 
In 10 the most deeply embedded sentence is erased. 

20. * Maria jest bogatsza ni& my£lalcm. zc Basin jest. 
Unfortunately, not much can be said about the underlying structure 

of complex strings and equally little about the transformations that map 
thtssu structures onto the surface. It seems that the uii<lerlyhig strings must 
have a kind of relational marker which is sometimes realised a* that y or, in 
other analyses, as than (Lees 1061 and Huddleston 1067). 

In 1. old is a point on the scale of old— goimg. In th\& and other comparative 
constructions the adjectives refer to scales rather particular points on these 
scale*. Comparative formatives designate the values on these scales. We may 
assume that two strings in the underlying representations of comparative 
constructions eontain adverbs of extend which may be represented as nom- 
inal pro-forms hearing the feature [~-Extent|. since adverbs are usually 
dominated by an XI? node at some stage of derivation. The adverbs of extent 
mark the same point on a certain scale of an antonyrnous pair of adjectives. 
Ref rential indices must be identical for two adverbs. 

The underlying structure of 

21. Peter is as linndsome as -fohn. 
may be represented as follows: 




[-f-Extwrt] 



Peter be 



ImiKlsotm' lifiiids-omc 
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Such an underlying structure may also account foT adverbs like extremely, 
amazingly, since they may be chosen instead of comparatives. The embedded 
Telative clause would have the form the ext&U is amazing 

Also nominalizatiotts such as depth, width, strength* can be derived from 
relative clauses whose head nouns have the fc^ttfres [+Pro] and [-^Extent], 
The underlying structure of the width of tterfoad would be the following: 

23. 




f+Bxteiit 
|+Pro 



wide 



The constituent sentence in the underlying stnictuTe of comparative con- 
structions is a restrictive relative clause which is attached to an adverb of 
extent {or to & case node [+ Extent]). These restricted relatives represent 
presupposed information. 

In the underlying structure the conjunct that is known or is assumed to 
be known to the lieareT appears as a restrictive i-eiativc clause in the derived 
structure. In L Jacks age is known to the hearer and new information is 
given only to Jim&age: 

24. Jack is old to a certain degree. 

The above sentence is also pres\ipposed by the negated version of I. 

25. John is handsome to a certain extent. 

is one of the "presuppositions of 21 and may occur ns a relative clause in tho 
derivation of comparatives such as 21. 

As we have already stated, not much can be said about the rules that 
map underlying structures onto the .surface. The Relative Clause Formation 
transformation lias to apply at a certain point and Extraposition usually 
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follows, 'flic adverb of extent is relativized and adjoined to tho S node of 
tho relative clause. [+Extcntl; [-i-Pro], [+Rcl] arc realized as m in English 
and jak in Polish. and t(tk may Ik; treated as realizations of adverbial 
pro4orms antccendant to the relative clause, A nominal phrase usually 
follows the adjective in the derived structure* It is also the easo with copula 
which may he deleted optionally. 

After it lias undergone the Relative Clause Formation and JGxtmposi- 
tiou transformations, the relative clause is attached to the highest S node. 
Both Relative Clau.se. formation and Extrapositions transformations are 
post-cyclical. .Wc cannot claim that the Comparative transformation is a 
post-cyclical transformation too, sinco we can account for certain data only 
if we assume that Comparative transformation precedes both Relative Clause 
Formation and Extraposition transformations. A detailed presentation of 
the derivation of 21 may help us to support our assumption. 

Let us neglect tense, aspect, etc, and assume that the Comparative trans- 
formation is the first one that applies to a marker tike 22, The adjective 
famdmme and (optionally) the copula in tho embedded sentence are then 
erased. 

2(i. 



S 




Peter he John handsome 



Tho W nodes are pruned since they do not dominate a verbal element 

any longer- 
Relative Clause Formation transformation follows and adjoins the "ex-" 

tent adeorV of the em!>odded clause to tlm left of'S 2 , 
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27, 




PfExteiitj 



PctM" bo 



NP 
John 



handsome 



*£Zo\v \ho Extraposition transformation moves the S node dominating S* 
to t(n» i'lul of the sentence jtnd uttnchra it to Si- 

2S, 




Peter 



15 



-J-Extent 
+Pro 
I 

as handsome as? 



John 1 
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o) Bill won mnr(* cautions than was necessary, 

b) Bill by! bnrd/.ifj oatroioy nias bylo, trzeba. 
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The Comparative transformation is obligatory for lexical categories and 
optiomal'for auxiliary ones. When underlying representations tike 2:! undergo 
the Comparative transformation, or most of the elements in the constitu- 
ent sentence which are identical to those in the matrix sentence are erased. 
Tliis deletion of identical elements is obligatory for adjectives and adverb- 
isils. Identical subjects may be either pronominal ized or deleted. 

e) Bill \\t\s us cautious as neco^ny. 
Cl) Bill hy\ tak 'Btrozny jnk bylo trzoba, 
.Itfro the underJyhn; structure of o) is the following: 




Bill 



was 



cautious Cannons 



the Rolativc Clause Formation transformation cannot apply, {cf. Sent cut ml Subject 
Constraint, Ko&t 1907: J&4). But constituents can be moved out of extnipused aentoniial 
subjects. Thus, the transformations would Jiave to operate in Uie following onJer: Extra* 
position, Relative Clause Formation and Comparative. 

Thfc nbovr* rxamplca, however, cannot undvr^o Extraposition transformation be* 
citiiso expletive it does not appear m such sentences. Host of lhe sentence of this typo 
bacomo unacceptable if U is introduced. 
•Bill cats more than it is healthy. 

We have, therefore, U\ assume that theC.mpamtiw Iransforiiiatton pieces the Bcla- 

tive Claw Formation and Extraposition trims formations. 



it Papers and Stutflf*. 
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29* The boll is wider than it is long* 

30, * The hall is wider than the hall is long* 
The deletion is optional for auxiliaries and verbs, Ih English we may delete 
the main verb or the adjective without deleting the Auxiliaries* 

31 He smokes mote cigarettes than I (do), * 
3a Polish the deletion of the second copula/verb and the adjective is obli- 
gatory in certain situations or it may be optional: 

32* jest dhiiszy ni& szerezy 

33, zarabia tyle tie Wi&iiewslri 

34, jest tak bialy jak (hialy jest) £nieg 
A sentence like the following: 

35, Rozwityzalem zadanie szyhoiej nii ty to zrobileg* 

is the only case where the verb robi4 is treated like a pro-form (together with 
the pronoun to it represents the action mentioned in the matrix and corre- 
sponds exactly to English did in: / solved ike problem earlier than you did}. 

The structures of differentiating comparatives will be similar to the struc- 
ture of equative ones. The only difference is in the presence of elements which 
usually occur in interrogative and negative constructions (ever and need 
in English and kiedykoltoiek in Polish), 

36, On jest uczciwszy mi ty kiedykolwiek bedaiesz. 

On these bases we may claim that comparatives such as 1* derive from under* 
lying structures such as 22, hut the constituent of the underlying structure 
is negated in the case of non-equative comparative constructions* This may 
explain the non-existence of examples like 

37, * Mary is prettier than Mary is not* 

since we assume the negation of the constituent i& deleted in the course of 
derivation of non-equative comparatives* 

The following examples also illustrate the relations existing between ne- 
gation and non-equation: 

38, Bill was more careful than was necessary, 

39, It was not necessary to be as careful as Bill was. This claim can also 
be supported by the fact that in certain European languages (French, Spanish, 
Italian) negated particles may appear on the surface structure of sentences* 
Also constructions of the type fo-finfinitival and comparative constructions 
were once equivalent in English* Too usually implies negation and the same 
criteria could be applied when analysing than* 

40, She I&iew better than to lie =Too well to lie. 

It has also been suggested by some linguists that than derives from Old 
English fame which is a combination of instrumental pon and nega* 
tive nt. 

The underlying structures of non-equativc comparatives could thus he 
like the following: 

160 
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hand* hand* 
some some 

The above underlying structure of non-equative comparative must contain 
some directional marker which implies that one of the persons mentioned 
in the example moves further in the positive direction on the scale handsome — 
mJ ugty* Hi is not clear how thig marker is introduced in underlying representa- 
tions like the above. Its presence may be governed by the presence of negation 
in the constituent sentence since it does not occur in equative comparatives. 

Finally, two conditions should be mentioned here, both of them connect- 
ed with deletion. The first one, the condition of minimum identity, rules 
out constructions like 

42. *Bill runs faster than Mary is beautiful. 

43. *The wall is thicker than it is thick. 
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and m*y be formulated in the following way: two clauses undergoing the 
Comparative transformation may not contain either identical subjects or 
identical adjectives. As it stands now, the condition would, however, rule 
out some of perfectly acceptable English sentences. It is not yet quite clear 
how it should be modified. 

The condition of minimum .difference requires that strings undergoing 
the Comparative transformation must have two equivalent substrings which 
have not been replaced by identical lexical items. These may be noun phrases, , 
adjectives, auxiliaries, verbs or advcrbials. The condition should exclude the 
following examples: 

44. *Noc% jest ohlodniej niz na dworze. 

There are, however, examples which contradict the above condition: 

45. Piotr jest bardziej niz niegrzeczny. 

, 46. Ta ksiqtzka jest bardziej niz obrzydliwa 
Both these conditions, being not quite clear at present, require further in- 
vestigation and modification. 
' Summing up, we have assumed that in both English and Polish com- 
parative constructions derive from underlying complex sentences. Transfor- 
mations which operate in the course of derivation of these constructions are 
the same in Polish and English and they seem to prove that in both languages 
the process of derivation is similar. The structure of the constituent sentence 
is still a subject for discussion. The English structure has been described 
above and the Polish structure corresponds more or less to that suggested 
for English by Lees {1661) and Huddleston (1667). 
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POLISH AND ENGLISH PSEUBO -REFLEXIVES 



The Polish "reflexive verbs" have been a troublesome topic for linguists 
and language teachers. The problem lies not only in the overabundance of 
expressions using a reflexive pronoun, when the action described is not re- 
flected onto the surface structure subject, but also in the variety of com- 
potential features which maybe assigned to them. This diversity is confusing 
even to sophisticated Polish speakers; it becomes further complicated when 
Polish is contrasted with English, which very seldom uses these pronouns 
even for authentically reflexive 'actions. 

The approach used in this paper in trying to solve this problem is baaed 
on a semantic analysis of over one thousand Polish sentences and their Eng- 
lish translation. Seven classes of "reflexive" and "pseudo-reflexive" verbs are 
established: Total Reflexive, Part Reflexive, Directed Benef active, Obser- 
ved Benefactive, Reciprocal, Passive, and Emissive. * T?seudo -reflexives" 
are either verbs whioh are not marked for rcflexiveness when they should 
be or verbs which are marked when they should not he. For each category, a 
semantic representation is provided first in a drawing then through trees 
in a case-grammar framework similar to that of Fillmore. 

All seven types of verbs are analyzed in groups. They are discussed suc- 
cessively, and always in the samo order, under each of the following sub- 
divisions: Syntactic Considerations, Semantic Considerations, Underlying 
Structures, Transformations, and Surface Structures. The description of the 
semantic contents and deep structure syntactic features, which are common 
both to Polish and English, offers interesting pedagogical implications as 
it affords a tool for generating acceptable sentences in either language. 
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1* Introductory Remarks. 

There seems to be a connection between English pseudo-intransitive* 
of thetyjte 

I wash every day. 

Be shaves every morning. 

She dresses wU. 

where the direct objects have been deleted, and the following faulty Polish 
structures produced by English speakers: 

Ktdra najlepiej Ci podobal 

instead of: Ktdra n&jtepify Ci si$ podoba? 
for: Which one do you h&e bestt 

Ja wstydz§ 

instead of; Ja si$ iwk/dz$ f or Wstydz$ 

for; I am ashamed. 

and Myy$ stvoje r$ee. ~ 

instead of; Myj$ r$ce or Jfjtfe sobie r&e. 

for: I wash (am washing) my hands. 

What is the nature of this resemblance 7 It appears thai we have a dele* 
tion of what is usually calk.fl "reflexive pronoun*', that is, a form in — self* 
in English and *t$, skbie, sobie or s<foq in Polish. But while the deletion is 
sometimes permissible in English, it usually creates an incoherent or ungxam* 
matical sentence in Polish. 

By way of introduction, let us examine a short paragraph in Polish &nd a 
proposed translation into English, paying special attention to the verbs 
and the noun phrases accompanying, them in order to determine what land, 
of correspondence or equivalence might exist bofcween the Polish mid English, 
expressions. 

Zatntereeowniem si$ tym dlaczego studenei emeryk^f^y ucz^cy si$ polskiego j atu- 
denei pdtooy ucz^cy m$ angiolskiego gpotykajq si£ z wielkimi trcdnoiciaini i nie daj% 
sobie rady z wlo&iwym uiyciem cm&ownikGw zwrotnyeh, nawet kiedy pomagaja, sobie 
wtajentnie i razem glowiifc si$ nad thimaczeniem, kttfre im eft podoba. Okazalo wf, ie 
spoored prteasio tywajCa polakfah ewaownUcGw tak zwanych swrotnych, wiele legityrauje 
si$ jedynie fornix zwrotnq. 

I became interested in tho reason wh^ American students learning Polish and Polish 
students learning- English encounter great difficulties and are unable to * ope with the 
proper image of reflexive verba oven when they help ono another and racU their brains 
together on a translation which they like. It appeared that among over one thousand 
Polish §o- called reflexive verbs many prove to be reflexive in form only. 
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2. The Problem. 

On the basis of these short semantically equivalent paragraphs, several 
hypotheses can he postulated delineating the problem or difficulties met in 
translating from Polish iutc* English or vice versa*, 

2.1. Not all Polish verbs which seem reflexive are genuine reflexive verbs* 
2-2. Polish shows an overabundance of 'reflexive' verb phrases, English 
seldom uses such structures. 

2.3. Although all Polish sentences in the sample text use similar structures 
of complementation in the active voice, the English sentences display various 
types of verbal structures. 

2.4. These structural differences between the two languages do not cor- 
respond to semantic differences as the basic meaning of the message is pre- 
served in the translation of the text from one language into the other. 

2.6. Semantics might thus be very helpfu! in setting up a strategy which 
would enable the language learner to translate pseudo-reflexives from his 
native or source language into the target language. 

3. The Analysis. 
3.1. Definitions. 

3.1.1. Pronominal Verbs. Polish verb phrases that contain the so-called 
reflexive pronoun &i$ or its variants siebit, sobie and wbq are sometimes called 
♦pronominal' (Szlifersztejnowa: 1968, 1969). This term does not. seem to 
appear in the writings dealing with English verbs. It is impractical on 
several accounts because it lumps together verbs whose deep structure 
subjects emerge on the surface structure as subjects in 

Studenci nezqcy si$ polshiego 
Stvdenei nie dajty sobie rady. 

or complements in various syntactic cases like instrumental tym in 

Zainteresowafom si$ tym* t , 
and sometimes even seem not to emerge at all in: 

OtasPfo si$. 

Some of the pronominal verbs arc genuine reflexive verbs; others only look 
reflexive and for that reason are called here pseudo-reflexives. 

3.1.2. Genuine Reflexive Verbs or Rtjtexive Verbs. 

3.1.2.1. Any Polish pronominal verb in which s%% (or its variants) is a 
pronominal feed deep structure NP returning ux "reflecting" the action back 
onto the subject which performs the action. 
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Siwtenci pokey uczqcy 
corresponding to the underlying structure 

*Studenci pdlscy wzyi studend poUcy 
where Studenci pokey is both agent ;>nd patient. 

3.1.2.2. Some Polish pronominal verbs in which the deep structure re* 
flexrre NP is pronominalized as seine 

the deep structure reflexive KP is pronominalized as sobie 

Zawsze mdwi o sobie. 
for He always speaks about himself, or sebq. 

Widocznie nie gardzi sebq* 
for: Obviously he does not despise himself, 

(cf. Klemensiewicz 1946; Szober 1963; Bisko, Karolak, Wasilewsfca and 
KiyAski 1966). 

3.1.2.3. English transitive verbs where deep structure subject and object 
are identical and the object is pronominalized in -self. (Jespersen 1937; Lees 
and Klima 1963). This complement may have one of the following functions: 

Direct object: He shaved himself. 

Indirect object: He allowed himself no rest* 

Subjective complement; He is always himself 

Prepositional complement: He looked at himself, 

All these non-emphatic reflexive pronouns may be used either with obliga- 
torily reflexive verbs, such as pride onssetf (on), with optionally reflexive 
verbs such as dress {oneself), or with non-reflexive verbs to indicate co*re- 
ferentiality of two NP*s such as 

John protects himself 

in contrast with 

John protects me. 

(Quirk, Greenbaiim, Leech and Svartvik 1972), The deletion of optional 
reflexive pronouns or their replacement by objective personal pronouns 
is described btlow under English pseudo*reflexives. 

3.1.3. Pseudo-Eefiezive Verbs. 

3.1.3,1. Any Polish pronominal verb phrase whose rig is found not to 
be reflexive in the deep structure, Hadlich (1968:112) reported the ex- 
istence of such verbs in Spanish and called them "inherent** reflexives be- 
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cause they "have a special lexical (not grammatical) characteristic requiring 
that they have the reflexive form". Various tests may be used to ascer- 
tain the deep structure reflexive syntactic feature of Some of them have 
been adequately described in other places (of. Starosta 1 97 1 : 444). Another very 
simple test consists in substituting siebie for $i$ on the surface structure. 
Generally, pseudo-reflexives can't take siebie. However, this test is somewhat 
imperfect because it does not sift out reciprocals of the type 

Jan i Jdzef patrzQ na siebie i nie widzq si$> 

John and Joseph are looking at each other and don*t see one another* 

3.1.3.2. Any English pseudo-intransitive verb phrase of the type t wash 
when the meaning is the reflexive 1 wash myself. Some othe^ verbs belonging 
to this class are adjust, dress, shave. The deletion of the reflexive object makes 
the verb look intransitive but the sentence is somehow not felt ambiguous 
because in the absence of any object it is assumed that the action performed 
i>y the subject is at the same time experienced by the same subject. As Sta- 
rosta (1971; 445) says, "the most common situation in modern shaving is 
that one shares oneself, (just as the person one washes most often is on'sself ), 
So it is natural that these presumptions come to be associated with the verbs 
when no object is present". 

*. 

3J.3.3. Any English verbal phrase using a possessive ad; crtive to de- 
termine the object NP which is a part of the subject of the sentence 

J wash wjf hands. 

Van Gogh out off his own ear. (Postal 1969:20Sf« 15) 

Most verbal phrases using an objective personal pronoun for a 
NP despite co-reference with the subject. 

John has no covering over him. 

-These pronouns are usually found In prepositional adverbial phrases expres- 
sing spatial relationship between two NP belonging to different component 
source sentences (Lees and Klima 1963). 

3.2. Frequency and Productivity. 

The variety of pseudo-reflexives observed both in English and Polish 
may constitute a rr*tl problem for the lauguagc learner or the translator if 
these forms are abundant and frequently used. A statistical analysis might 
help in determining the extent of this problem. 

3.2X Polish Pronominal Verbs. 

Since gouuine reflexive verbs are structuaily practically undistiuguish- 
able from pseudo-reflexives, all "pronominal verbs had to be counted. About 
one thousand verbs of this morphological type were found in Szobcr's (I960) 
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Sbumih poprawtw} polszczyzntf, which lists difficult lexical items and con- 
structions; another few hundred tfere discovered in the Stanislawski's (1970) 
and Kogciuszko foundation dictionaries* But a mere reference to quanti- 
tative occurrence being insufficient to provt* the frequency of usage, the 
latter was cheeked in three sample texts of 3000 words each: a literary frag- 
ment {Maria D^browska, Noce i time), n semi-scieiitific journal {Problemy) 
and an informal daily newspaper {Gazeta Kra&owska)* The percentage of 
reflexive or pseiido-reflezivc forms in comparison with the total number of 
verbs used on each of these three different stylistic levels is indicated in table 1, 



Table 1 





Words ' 


Verbs 


Pronomi' 


Baiia 








nal 










Verbs 




D^browska, AL Noce i dnit 


3000 


594 


122 


20.5% 


P. 25-37 










Brzostkie\vicz,S.R/ l Ksiega obrot^w"* 


3000 


327 


52 


15.9% 


Problzmy II, 1973 










Gazzta krakowska X, 1973 


3700 


423 


OS 


10% 



3.2.2. English JReftexive Verbs. 

The word count of English reflexive verbs entered in various dictionaries 
is much more difficult because this characteristic is either poorly indicated 
or not at all (c£ wash in The American college dictionary 1957 and The Kotitiu- 
$zho foundation dictionary 1961, 1972), Because of its inefficiency this task 
appeared useless and was not performed. I did, however, scan various texts 
as I had done for Polish and obtained the following figures: 



Tablo 2 





Words 


Verbs 




Ratio 








Verbs 




Ifromm, IS, The Art ttf loving 


3000 


107 


9 


9% 


Holler, J. Catch 22 


3000 


52S 




o,*% 


ThtCtmn. Alumnus 


3000 


534 


2 


0,4% 


X t 1972 











Thus, on the basis of these limited word counts, it seems that our hypo- 
thesis has been verified. To a plethora of Polish pronominal verbs corresponds a 
paucity of English reflexivo verbs* 

This observation does not mean that English reflexive verbs have not 
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preoccupied grammarians; the following sentence would quickly disprove 
such a belief: 

John kept himself from expecting Himeif to prevent himself from 
^'^bdieving himself to be proud of himself* (Jacobs and Rosenbaum 
IMS)! 

As a matter of fact, English reflexive pronominalization has been studied 
by many linguists of all schools, described in all bilingual contractive studies 
published by the University of Chicago. However, the acute discrepancy in 
the frequency and productivity of pronominal forms in Polish and English 
might begin to explain the difficulties encountered by the language learner. 

3.3, Syntactic Considerations, 

To enable the student to translate Polish pronominal verbs into English 
non-pronominal verbal structures, one must provide him with a table or a 
list of these various English structures and a key explaining the corre- 
spondences between the two. languages. The following structures translate 
most Polish pronominal verbs and deserve our attention: 

A. Transitive Vcrb+(prep)-h*ey 
generalized from 

They behave themselves = Zachountjq si$. 

It should be noticed here that although teaching oneself sonvdhinig is gram- 
matical it is not normally used because English prefers learning something. 
However, it is perfectly congruous and belongs to this class of verbs called 
reflexives. 

B. Transitive Vcrb-f possessivc+NP 
generalized from 

They rack their braim=Glowify si& ~ 

r 

This structure was called an English pscudo-reflckiye in 3.1-3.3. 



C- ^Transitive Verb] 

Lhave, get, take J+-*rff+ 



gcncralized from 

J am bupng myself a new Fiat=z 
Kwpuj$ sobie nowego Fiata. 
and J got myself hired {by someone)^ 
Wynajqlem afg do pracy {u kogo&y 

D. fBind 1+NP+Adj-Mto,onc) 
|Observc{ 



jl>nst Participle }_ 
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generalised from 

I find this usefvl {to me)— 
To mi sie przydaje. 

Just as in structure A it should be noticed that some perfectly grammatical 
sentences are not used because of the existence of some lexical items which, 
probably because of their simplicity, have come to replace them* For in- 
stance 

They like it. 
for They find it pleasing {to them)= 
im &i$ podoba. 
E. Transitive verb+eacft other, one another 

generalized from: 

They look at each other and don't see one another— 
Pairzq na siebie i nit widzq 
They help one another— 
Pomagajq 8obie;{wze^mnie)^ 

be, become, get, feel 



(become, get \ 
(come, go, grow, turn, wear] 

generalized from; 

J became inlerested= 
Zainteresowatem#i$t 
Students are unable to cope— 
Stttdenci nie dajq sobie rady. 
J feel sleepy— 
Ghee mi &i$ spat. 
He is growing oM= 
Starzejtsie. 



{Past participle ) 
Adjective+InfinitiveJ 



Adjective 



G. fmake, cause 
[Intrositive Verb 



generalized from 

He made a lot oftroubie=He brawled {a lot). 
Bardzo awaniurowal si§. 

As one can see, this classification on the basis of surface structures is 
quite complicated.' But still, that is not its major weakness, which is found 
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rather in the almost absolute impossibility to predict which Polish pronomi- 
nal verb phrase will be translated by which English verbal phrase belonging 
to which set of structures. 

Confronted with this situation where form and surface syntax are in* 
adequate to solve the problem under investigation, attention was turned to the 
underlying syntactic features and to semantics, 
w - 

3.4, Semantic Considerations. 

3*4,1, Semantic equivalence in both "languages. 

After I had a list of one thousand Polish ^Tonominal verbs drawn up 
with sample sentences translated into JSnglish, I asked my forty students 
in the 4th year translation classes to analyse both the Polish and English 
sentences and to seek a number of alternative solutions in order to explore 
the full range of structural contrasts in English {cf. Rivers 1970}, Out of 
all English paraphrasing sentences, we selected tbe one which was most 
equivalent to each Polish sentence, whether it was listed in a dictionary or 
not; equivalent sentences being defined as those sentences Vhich have idenfc* 
ical semantic input, including lexical referents and syntactic features (Krze- 
szowski 

This exercise was found to be very useful because it invalidated my fifth 
year students' claim that sophisticated Poles are well aware of which pro* 
nominal verbs are reflexive and because it showed that these surface struc~ 
* tores have very little to do with the semantic input into the sentences (Fillmore 
1968; Szlifersztejnowa 1908, 1969), since they all look alike with pronominal 
verb phrases. Although perfective verbs derived from imperfectives through' 
some form of prefixation; 

na$%6 si$ t i*p«f si$, jwpwf sobie versus pi6 

seem to be more numerous than other classes of verbs among Polish pseudo- 
reflexives, I have not heen able to discover any rigorous correspondence. 
We have for instance przepiC, ivypiti. The form of reflexive pronoun used 
somewhat more helpful, but only to'analyze the meaning of the prcuominal 
verb phrase of which it is a constituent. It thus appeared absolutely necessary 
to establish some kind of procedure to analyze the deep structure relationship 
among the constituents of each sentence containing a pronominal verb phrase, 

3,4,2, Semantic representations. 

Since the actions, events or states described in both languages are ident- 
ical, some non~linguisttc semantic representations afford thfe clearest pic- 
ture of the abstract concepts at the basts of the linguistic expressions we wish 
to analyze and interpret, 
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For each of the seven set* of tin* surface struct in e# discovered through 
.lu- *yntnctic analysis, a picture U drawn to define the* relationship among 
t Ik* deep stnictiuv VP aiifl tin* unions .NTs* 




} notion flrscribcil by tin* \T 



Tttfal Jtfjtexivr. The HCtiou is instigated and performed by XIV it ia alao 
omplctely ivflectcd onto NTi or XP a which is identical with XIV 



Part Jiejlexive: The notion i$ instigated and performed by NPi* it is re- 



Directed Betiefmlxm The motion is instigated and performed by NT,; 
XP S is a kind of passive object or person used by XPi for its 'own benefit, 
which, may lie advantageous or detrimental, 



In both sentences, the emphasis is placed on vxJnx^V^ (the employer) * 
has so little importance that it dot's not even need to be expressed. 

In: Ozentl 

lie got Married (with the meaning: Ife got tmnwtf a mft) the snnie empjiasis 
is placed on XI*, On\ NT* has no v\\ouv in the matter, ft is interesting to note 
in this resjK'H that when n ttom.iu is-i* H lurried it is said tlmt she *teps behind 
-i man. However, with the generalized enmncipution of women, this formula 
is beiiijf replaced with; 

Ptjbntti sfqzzTfiry took each other {for hmluaul and wift) which clearly 
i ndieates eijtiality of sexes* 



They hejiave themselves ^Zachowujq st$. ^ 
He leaches himself somcthing^Uczy si$ czegoS. 





J got myself hired (hy &omeom)= 
Wfjiiajqlem 8i$ do pracy (u kogoz). 
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.D. 



Observed Benefactive: Like in the Directed Benefactive, the action is per- 
formed for the benefit of However, the emphasis 19 placed on JfP a which 
becomes the apparent instigator of the action and for that reason is chosen 
to occupy the surface structure position. In reality without the initial insti- 
gation by NP^ the event would not take place. In this group we find mostly 
verba affecta which indicate a feeling, a state experienced by or affecting NP lk 
Instead of a benefactive directed by JfP lf we have a benefactive observed- 
by NPi. The same concept exists in some Romance dialects. Iiv fact, it is 
easily conceivable that "any verb may, ad libitum, represent f a behavior 
directed by the subject 1 or 'a behavior 'observed by the subject'. When the: 
second conception takes root in the mind, one may soon observe an irresist- 
ible invasion, and at first quite surprising, of the Synthesis voice which is 
the reflexive voice' 1 (Guillanme)1964 : 142), my translation). 

The evolution from the directed benefactive to the observed benefactive 
clearly show* in the following pair of sentences: 



-Again here, this perfectly grammatical and congruous English sentence is 
seldom used. Instead: 



but makes a distinction between this form reserved for a generality and the 
observed benefactive applied to a single event, an attenuated feeling, or 
whenever the emphasis is placed on something or somebody affecting the 
observer. 



Reciprocal: The action is initiated more or less simultaneously by two 
or more instigators or groups of instigators each act ng upon the other* Alt 
the actants arc both agents and patients. 



and: 



Upodobalem eobie k$tq?k$* 

Ta Jc&tqpka mi ai$ fodoba 

I find thu booh pleasing {to me). 



I tike this book. 



is preferred, possibly because of itt; concision. 

Polish also uses: 
Lubi$ /g ksiqzkz 




12 PaPcrf at" 1 studies . 
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Biti sit (wzajemnie}= 
They fought (one another}* 

We havo here a perfect case of symmetry, 




Passive: This is probably the largest set of Polish pronominal verbs, I* 
includes most verfyt affecUt (as defined in structure D) which according to 
some grammarians were the moat decisive factor in the creation and devel- 
opment of the reflexive particle «g (Szlifersztejnowa 1968 : 185), 

I am afraid. 
Chce mi jeAf= 
I feet hungry. 
tout: Chce mi sit £pietva6=* 
I feel like sieging 

probably because English does not have any passivo adjectives to insert 
into these semantically passive expressions. Ih'addition, we find in this group 
most so exiled inchoatives, which express the inception or a change in a process, 
especially the impersonate referring to time and weather conditions, »One 
will uotiec that the circle representing NP 3 is in dotted line, this is because 
2iP s is not always expressed, Whenever the instigator of the action is unknown; 
not cleariy perceived or conceived, not observable, or unmentionable for 
some reason or another, the empty marker si$ is inserted into the stnicture 
thus replacing the real agent. 

&ciemniasi$=* 
It is geiting.dark. 

In this connection, Pblish posters, .announcements and written signs of all 
types are particularly fascinating. Whenever the inessago is positive, a per- 
sonal non*pronominal form is used as if tfifc overt subject were proud to take on 
full responsibility for the contents. Whenever it is negative, its originator 
or creator seems to disappear and hide behind the cover partielc &i$ in an 
impersonal structure. i 

Polecamy wtsze mive plakaty= * 
IKe recommend our new posters* 
and Uprtt&za ste me zameczyszczac pojazdu = 

* Yon are requested {by someone) not. (o Htter f ov dimply: 
Don I be a Uttertntg. 
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In this set wo fhi4 situations where Kl > 1 seems to cause or undergo a change 
or to perform on action more or less indej>endently of any NP a . In reality NP t 
is optional, its existence is unessential; not needed or already provided by 
the context; for that rctvson it remains, unexptessetL The taction seems to 
— % .1)6 fiftransitive. r -^-.%^v» # ^ f' 1 * 

Zawaze awaniumje &i$ (z niq)= 
He always {makes \ trwdile [for her) 
[causes j 

or -tfe always brawl*, {tvith her). 

Por lack of a better word, I choose to call these verbs emissive (which term 
was suggested to me by my colleague and friend*. Eta Muskat-Tabakowska) 
because in most cases NP^s activity seems to radiate and spread out without, 
however, any inchoative* or iterative connotation. 

In * / "Wake up at seven** 
Budz$ si$ o mddmej. 

To the contrary of sleep, which is contimiative, the verb wake up is mo- 
mentary; and yet it may be perceived as a gradual changc-of-state self-gen- 
erated by NP r Emissive verbs include,, therefore, some of the verbs Fill- 
more (1971 : 373) calls change-of -state verbs but exclude others tike break in: 

fie broke vases until 5 o'clock** 
Bozbijal wazony do piq/tej. 

because the changc-of-state is imposed by WPj on a NP S . 

However, the same verb accompanied by a postposition mid used without a 
NP 2 will become emissive. 

m lie completely broke dottm= 
Zupeinie zalamal si$. 

Thm, very often, emissive verbs will ap]>ear in English as two-word verbs 
where the postposition indicates the direction of the change (down, up or 
most often out as represented in our drawing). 

^ Ife uxts crying in the wilderness = 
Wydzieral si$ wpustyni. 

* • 176 
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In addition, it is conceivable in the example above that whoever was crying 
out in the wilderness hoped consciously or unconsciously that his cries would 
attract somebody's attention and bring him help. This eventuality is re- 
presented in our drawing through a dotted and a dotted action line. 
Whenever the possibility becomes an occurrence, the situation (or action) 
changes from emissive to directed benefactivc. The emphasis switches from 
the activity itself to the outcome of this activity. 

Quite often the same Polish verbal form may be used with different mean- 
ings For instance, bwizti may be conceived as a passive in: 



where it is the instrument (the alarm-clock, the noise, etc.) that wakes me 
up* It may also be a reflexive whenever I decide before falling asleep 
I that must wake up at 6:00 a.m. for some important reason, or when- 
ever I am half awake and I strive very hard to wake up in order to be able to 
get up: 



The main difference between these spontaneous changc*of-state emissive 
veribs and other ehangc*of-state verbs oceuring with a single NP >n the deep 
structure seems to lie in the fact that they may Jiave different meanings or 
show different emphasis when they appear with more than one NP in the 
deep structure; as wo liave seen for btidz$ $i& zatcmal &i$ [I wake «p, Se broke 
down), they emphasize the action itself, which, as a matter of fact, is invol- 
untary. Therefore, verbs like mypiam (I fait asleep) being [—spontaneous], 
wstajQ (1 rise) being [-J-voluntary] do not qualify as emissive verbs in spite 
of all the other features they might share with these, 

4. Pedagogical Implications* 

A linguistic interpretation of these representations would be most useful 
to reach the goal already stated under 2.5, i.e., to set up an explanatory and 
descriptive system which would enable the language learner to translate 



or: 



Budz$ $*3 pnypomocy bvdzika— 

I wake up with [the help of) an alarm clock. 

£wiz$ si$ z powodu Italam— 

I wake up became of (some) noise. 




wlasnq wolq. 
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j>scudo-reflcxives from his native or source language into the target language, 
the fact tbat the* semantic representations are common both to Polish and 
English should m(ke it clear that each lexical formative'e set of drop structure 
syntactic features should be the same for both languages. An adequate des- 
cription of these syntactic features would provide a tool for generating accept 
iible sentences in either language, Jftlimores framework as exponnded in 
'The case for ease" ,{1968) is probably the most suitable to show .corre- 
spondences between semantic representations and deep structures. 

This relationship is illustrated here for each of our seven categories of 
pronominal verbs through sample trees and phrase structure rules down 
only to the level of significantly different features* The phrase structure 
rules are identical for Polish and English. Differences appear only in later 
transformational rules, 

4.1. Underlying Structures. 

These underlying structures do not represent the deepest intercom- 
potential relationships, but rather reflect the status of such relationships after 
the application of certain transformations. Some of tin* less understandable 
underlying structures will be examined again in the next subdivision of this 
paper. 

A, Total Reflexive: Myjg si£=jF tcmh myself. 



S 




NP 2 



Pres 
Tres 



myfi 
wash 



do 
to 



przez 



by 



i 



S-MP 
P-VDA 

A-*K 2 NP» 



(NP, ft ,KlNP a 



arc co-ref- 
erent iali 
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B. Part Xeft&dve: Myj? rfcc=I wash my hands. 




Prcs iw£ o 0 

S-MP 
P-*VOA 
0-*K,M>! 
*■ NP,-4d, Nt D 
J)-K 3 M» 3 
A-4K 2 M> 2 



hands to I 



siriue 

-A NP, is only a 

K s NT, 



by I 



er|c 



0. Directed Be nej active: Ktipii'soWo * *itioc1uhJ==H<: bought himself a car, 

S 




Pdtst Kii]>ic : u 
Fast buv f» 



2a 



1' 

samoclx'xl <llti 
for 



car 



on 
lie 



S-MP 
M-»past 
P-VOBA 
0^K l XP, 
B-K 3 XP a 
K s -*<lla, for 
A-*K 3 

2a b ntx existential qualifier (V-vch IMS!*: 51} 
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by 



OH 

lie 



i 

{ 
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^Whenever the objective ease occupied by an ^niniatc patient, it is 
conceived as an "ergative initiate. * or " "non-immediate causer" (Ikegami 
1909:11). For instance, in the sentences; Wywijqlem &i$ (do praoy)^ J got 
vtyself hired the ''agentive initiator" is? Ja qv l J who plavs the most active 
role, although obviously It does not perform the hiring. The nn8}>eeified hirer 
is an crgativ(* Initiator because it i* tile object, or criratum of the main cau- 
sative probation: 



Spowodwal&ftt ze ktos . 
= / earned somebody ♦ > . 




PAST \vym\ji\v 0 
j -j-cims&tiiv] hire 0 



ktoS dhi ja 
somebwlv ;or I 



przez 
bv 



J* 
I 



3l-*past> f+tViusofive] 
P-VOBA 

A-*K> 
K*-»rfla. for 
K 3 -*piw. by 

At the sa me time, lite "erratum" or "object" k tin* Mibjeet of tin* dmviijmuled 
-predication 

Kfos n*ynttj<{l mnic. 

= Somebody hired me, 

and for that reason i; U culled "or#at\v itttifotor". or non-voluntnry initiator. 

or / it* mnv a hem iriury of Hie notion it initiated voluntarily. The re^jiit 
is that hoth Polish and EnirhVh underlying *t mot 11 res contain core (Went ml 
Beneftetive and A#ent, which is reflected in the mspeotive Miifaee struct iires 
thmu»b a reflexive pronoun. 
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D. Observed Bettefacttve: Ta ksi^zka nri podoba=I find this book 
pleasing (to ,me). 



NP 2 =NP* 




Pro?? - podobac a ' ta- ksia/ka do ja pc/.w ja> 
[-^-observed] please 0 this book to X by I 



M->[-f-Obscrvcd] 
P->VOBA 

K 2 -mIo, to 
A-K 3 NP 3 



Notice that for ihe'Observed Benefmtive K 2 , the beneficiary V case marker 
is <fc in Polish and to in English* while in the Directed Bcnefactive it was 
respectively dta and /or. This difference hi case marker corresponds to the 
different in the direction of the action line in relation to NJPj in the $en<;*atic 
representations. 

For the somewhat archaic form (Dorosxewski 1073:826) 

Upodohalem sobie t$ ksiqzk$=* 
I took & likinyfor this boo?-. 

whieh is a Directed Betiefactive; K* would be did or for. After tU'u basic nq> 
tational distinction depending on tin* Mn^ed versus Observed feature of 
modality 1ms been established, we may auupt tin* procedure recommended 
in The major syntactic structures of English (Stoekwell 1 07^i ) where a 'basic, 
unmurki'il preposition is assigned to eaeh underlying caw 1 , while other pre- 
positions, wlneh occur in surface structures, are marked with res]>eet to tht* 
const ruet ions in which theyoceuranclassigiu'dtlnoughtransfcn-mationalriiles. 
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E. Reciprocal-. Heiuyk i Daniel bij$ (wzajemnic)=Henry ami Daniel 
are hitting each other. 

S 



Ma - 



Pros 
cii>rocalj 




Va Da 

biti do Henr^ k przcz Daniel 
hit to Henry - by Daniel 



1 hie 
Pres hit 
[+ recip- 
rocal] 



]irj«a Henryk 
by Henry 




Sentences labeled as "reciprocal" do not represent simplex sentences, 
trnt rather a conflation of two simplex sentence showing corofercntiality 
between component XP's. The action hcing symmetrical md the modality 
identical in the tv^o simplex kernel sentences, the compound sentence itiay he 
represented through tluyfollowing underlying structure obtained after Node 
Raising and Gapping (Mating 1072 : 103 1. 4)\ 



31" 



. i ■ i" T 

Pros hie do Henryk pnte» Daniel 
[4-recip- hit to Henry by 'i-uiirl 
romlf 

*WU Pr 

Ma — reciprocal] 

Mn-*|-r reciprocal] 

P*->VyJkA» 

Pb-V b lVH 

DW-*K* Nl>„ 

I>H— • K up NP,b 

A^K^t, Nl^ 



Kit 

f 

'■' do 
hit tt> 



f r i " 

Daniel pwfc Henryk 
Daniel by Henry 
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The reciprocal featurt- of modality state* the obligator* -Cijuirciucnt that 
whenever a" XI* is cIkpm-ii out of Pa to occupy the subject \k sit ion or relation 
with V*. its corresponding XI* in IV be Himrltaiicoi^h rhoscn to occupy the 
corresponding position in i*b or relation with W 

lix.: l\ is- chosen and s*u is 1^ 

Ilmnjk jetf hihj przt-z Daniela -f- Dttniel jtxt Irity przez Henryka 
^Ifrin'tf i> A// 4// Daniels-Daniel is liii hi/ Hetmj. 

F. I 'active: Stnray^ ^i^t am getting old. , 




Prcs stary 
[+ dynamic] old 

S-JEI* 

M-*[- dynamic] 







K. 

r 


iVP- 


do 


1 


pr?.C7. 


i".. 

starosc 


to 


I 




old age 



*-Wc chose old for the irLstrunicut provoking the process of aging, but 
*we could luive Vluftcu time, the u-ars or some similar concept which would 
be both indefinite and acting upon the dative subject. Actually, it is not so 
essential, because the dative case of J will generate a passive anyway. 

Tt wilJ be noticed liere that the proposition przez or 4// assigned to the 
"Instrumental" is the same as for '"A^enttve" in other underlying structures 
illustrated in this ]Hipcr. 'litis humonymy was already reported in MJGfl by 
"Fillmore in his now famous sentence: 

Tin- mix \rt rc /;Ut'<l fajjirc. 
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In 1SJ70 at the USA Summer I/jignUie institute at the Ohio State University, 
Jie explained it by the fact that 

"... IVitain eiisc n-lriitnitoJiip* M-i'tnrtl (tt hv juim- closely related l<> eiit-h nllier 
than Hi editor j<-Ju1iousJuj»> .. (nu'l a way to rejWM-nt tltix faetji*. would be to 
hi>«n*lk \ i\i'i'um\yi\±v them into roiiipoiu-ui* and U> atlum Ouif. for example. Aizont- 
ahtl InhtriiiiicNii luul Mtim- kjtid t4' >JuiihI fintim- of "CtiionOnii". thiu Object and 
Dative alia red ti *Pjmwif eojnp'jm'Jil. etc."* (SuneHU W-i). 
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An alternate jwposition in ] T ultsli va ml wliieli we Jind in 

[jhI partfstncal ml mwL\ 

The in- tfot ttt'mkhed htj thr $hvjh* . 

<J, J£mi#*icc: Zawaze HWantumje si^ 



He always (nukes] trouble 

(eansesj 
He nlwys brawls, 




~ empire uwaiitiini 
"^■Horiaativ** trouble 
* prrunnR-uiv _ 

j enifesuv. i performative, -f jirrimiiieiK'eJ 
V-*VA 

HihI/v siv- r wjifcu nj>. 
S 
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-f emissive 
*! elmnge or state 
^spontaneous 

M-+f+ emissive, -f eImnj:o of stale, -K<|"njtiuieoirs] 
1>-VA 

4.:i. Trtnixfontttttittmi and Sat-faa- Stnwtnres. 
A- 7Vrf/// J{<<fo.vin< 

• 18* 
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Tliifi is the simplest semantic concept and it docs not need any further 
explanation than that already presented fn sections 3.1,3.2. and 3. J. 3.4, 
The only additional observation one might wish to make is that in Polish sig 
is normally unmarked while $kt>ie is imnked or used after ft prcposftiuti, 

Patrzn na sicbie tv Imtrze^Jh tc*l& at himself in tfe mirror, 

3i. FarUltjle.iue. 

Myj% r$ee~I wtisJi my hands. 

D, lvmuinsMisifle^Pjthut is prepared to and converted to the possessive 
form, displacing the original determiner (cf. Fillmore Jft(»8:08), 



Th£ Agent ivo is then oIiom-ii iw bubjcCt and a subject preposition deletion 
trau^fotimitiim y applied, yielding 



After all agreement (random Mhms Iia\e been applied PolMi deletes 
the pos>rssive d< (< rmhi< r, probably because 1 it h felt ml inula nt (ef. 3.1 .3*2. 
for similar deletions in "English p#nid<Mi-flcKive.*). 

0. Dired&t fkwfwrtir+ m 

Kujtil Mjtnr miittxhfoL-ffi' honyftt Mtmrtf a air. 
The AfScnt/vo is chosui a.< >: MdijVet and llu- Mihjecl preposition U deleted: 



Vtvs 
Viv* 




I* 
I 



MVOA-*A3IV0 




* lie [ !-pasll htttj a Mr for hi 
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The [-J-human] indirect object is extraposcd into its normal place after the 
verb, its preposition is deleted in that position, refiextvization takes place 
and agreement transformations are applied; 

* on t+past] kupic dla on jeden samochod 

* on [+past] kwp\6 on jeden samocbdd 

* on [+past] Zttpi6 sobie jeden samochod 

On kupil sobie samochod. 

* he t+past] buy for he a car 

* he £-r-past] buy he a car ^ 

* fo> t+past] buy himself a car 

He bought himself a car. 

Notice that both sobie and himself are unmarked; in a marked or em* 
phatic sentence Polish would use; 

On kwpil samochod (tylko) dla siebte. 
and English 

He bought a car (only) for himself 

DireetedJJdiefuetive with two distinct animate KP's; 

Wynajqlem $i$ {do praey}= 
I got myself hired. 

The Agentive i$ chosen as a subject and the subject prq>osition is d$#ted: 

* fa r+past, -J-eausative] wynajq6 Hoi dla fa. 

* I [+past f -J-causativc] hire somebody for I. 

The [+causative] feature of modality is expressed by the modal verb 
to cause in English and spowodowa6 in Polish; the [+OBJEC1TVE] NP f (an 
ergative initiator) is extraposcd into its normal place after the causative 
verb, post-verbal prepositions aw* deleted and agreement transformations 
are applied: 

* fa t+P&st] spotvodowac klo& wynaQ%6 dla fa. 

* fa spowodowahm klo4 wynafac dla vtnie. 

* I [+past] cause somebody %irt for I. 

* I [-J-past] cause somebody hire for me. 

* I caused somebody hire for me. 

Because the traasitivo verb hire or wynafac lias no other object and because 
emphasis in the action is placed on its beuefaetive component, the latter 
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assumed thu closest or neutral non-subjeet relationship with tlic verb ami 
the creative initiator (or objective) i*; deleted: 

* ja ttpoteadoniilem kim tn/mtjttc Mtiiu. 

* ja spQWodttiLtilettt *aj>utjt{c mme. 

* I otnml somchtxly hire vie. 

* I atmul hifv ntc* 

* I autml mt' AiVc. 

The result component «f the hencfaetivo is aiijrfmsifrvl in P',iish through 
syiithctix&tion of th«- two parts of the verb, in English through tlic use of the 
passive with the resulting t'opnto: 

* ja tpymt)t{h ta tame. 

* I <jol tat Jiir&L 

Keik'xivization U\kt* ylaeo hi both languages. 

* ja u\i/uajt(hta 
\Yyiutjt{hm<$i£. ~ 

or Ja wyttajtttem. 
J tjot mgsctf hired. 

It is interesting to note that this sentence is quite different in meaning: 
from / got hired or / iw$ hired because it lias an active component which 
the other two Jack. 

D. Ob$*,ne& Jknefaetiuc. 
To mi *i$ przydajv = / jind flm umftd {to me). 




IV* 

For Polish the modality feature [+obs<j *'d] will determine the choice 
of Objective to perform the function of subject. 

* to przytlad do ja przez ja 
jRcllcxivizntioii tak<-s place: ■ 

* to pnyttao do ja M$ 
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Agreement transformations are applied and Polish word order intro- 
duced: 

* to si$ przydaS do mnie 

* to si$ przydqje do mnie 
To mi sif frzyda^e^ ^ 

For English, the modality feature [-{-observed] acts directly on the verb 
whioh acquires an observable quality and becomes a kind of verba! adjec- 
tive. 

* [-{-observed] useful this to I by I 

- Normal choice for the subject position remains the agentive which is still 
able to observe the situation. 

* I [-{-observed] useful this to' I 
Agreement transformation is applied; 

* I [-{-observed] useful this to me 
Word order transformation: 

* I [-{-observed] this useful to me. 

On this level, various choices exist between embedding transformations 
or without embedding vrith a verb like find: 

I observe ifuti this w useful to me. 
I find thai this is useful to me. 
I find this useful to me. 

At last optional deletion transformation may be applied to to me: 

I find this useful. 

Another alternate form exists in English, 

I find {some) use for this* ' 

but it is not of direct interest to us at this time, although it is probably an 
additional support for our feature of [-{-observed bencfactive]. 1 

E, Reciprocal* 

Henryk i Daniel biict {wzajemnie)^ 
Henry and Daniel are hitting each other. 

This concept does not seem to present any special difficulty. It is already 
adequately treated in most grammar books and language handbooks. The 
only additional observation I would like to make here is that &i$ is not sub- 
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stitutable by siebie in an unmarked position, (eontrarily to total reflexive) 
and, that siebie is used after prepositions (like in total reflexive). 

Based on our representation of the deep structure of reciprocals, if we 
choose Ci to occupy the subject position in English well have: 

Henry is being hit by Daniel. 
and Henry is hitting Daniel 

In Polish with C x performing the subject function we'll have: 

Henryk jest bity przez Danieta 
and Henryh btje Daniela 

F. Passive: 

Starzejp, si$=*I am getting old. 

The Dative is chosen to occupy the subject position in English and its 
preposition is deleted: 

* J [-J-dynamic] old by old age. 

The modality feature [-J-dynamie] which here implies f-J-continuousj 
will generate: 

J am becoming old {by old age is deleted because it is superfluous, 
as stated ill 4.L.F.). 
or J am getting old. 

In Polish the Dative also chosen to perform the subject function: 

* Ja t+dynamic] stary przez starow. 
The modality feature [-{-dynamic] will generate: 

* Ja &taj$ stary przez staroiS. 
Reflexivizatiou transformation is applied. 

* Ja &taj$ stary si£. 
Word order: 

Ja si$ stafiq stary. 

Synthetization transformation: 
v 

Ja si$ starzejq or Starzejq si$. 

Some inchoatives do not use the reflexive pronoun. They are those for 
which the Instrumental is not comfcrential with the attribute of the 
Dative. 
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Kwutly czwmtnitfy {o& stoilca)* 

Flowers arc gelling red (from the #mi) or Notvers me reddened 
by Otc sun* 

3ibtc that inchoatives arc not All passives. As & matter of fact, most of our 
categories may be made inchoative, ass it is possible to conceive of most actions 
or states in their developing process. On the other hmd, Eutny verbs arc pass- 
ive without being inchoative, An example of tins may be; 

Wslydz$ si$=zl at: aslmiied* 



[+|KiSSiVOJ 




wstydziu 
^hanie 



ffhe Dative is chosen for the subject; 

* mfyilztc przez to, 

* J [+pnsfiiVo] fihime hi/ this. 

In English the usual passive voia- is nswl: 

I um ashamed h\j this, . 
or with un old passive prcfixjdion: 

/ ton ashamed {of Oris). 

* 3n Vtplish the modality frature f** pu^ivc] introduce tin? marker tof. 
ivhunrver, for^oino j/svehu^suciolo^irul imsons. it is prrfVrahlo not to express 
the Age j if I vc present in the deep structure, or whenever there is no Agcntivc 
at till Wi\ 3.4.S.PJ. 

* Ja xrnUjdzic $i$ Iprziz 

After agreement tmhsformation and word order; 

Jti kip iCfihjdzq or Wsstiftlzt; 

Ji of mum* i lit errs! to note fh;;1 tin 4 Mirfaee fornix with the reflexive in I'nlisli 
eorrespoud to underlying Vlv^'W - OBJECT or VBBB^ - DATIVE 

13 l\tDcrs find Smdk*$T T » 
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relationship independently from the [±dynainic] feature of modality, which 
observation confirms Fillmore's and Starosta's suggestions (1972). 

Statzefe si$ [-(-Dative, -(-Dynamic] 
=J am gating 0 U m 

£ciemnia **£ [-(-Objective, -(-Dynamic] 
=lt is getting dark. 

W$tydz% si$. [-(-Dative, -(-Static] 
=1 am ashamed. 

To si% rozumie 
=It is mdmtood [+Objective f +Static] 

This has probably contributed to the belief that the reflexive pronoun 
in the Polish passive surface structure merely indicates that througlt trans- 
formations either the Dative or the Objective has become the subject of the 
surfacestructure. While this is generally true with verbs of the type&uf ''beat", 
nie46 "carry", vndzie6 f /see", gotowa6 "nook" which allow the distinction 
between action-author and action-bearer (Polariski 1972: 3 sq): 

ex: Ziemniaki siq gotujq 

=The potatoes are cooking. 

It does not explain the absence of $i$ in sentences like 

Kwiaty czerwieniejq {od slo&ca). 
=Flowers are getting red {from the sun). 

due to the lack of corcfcrentialtty between an underlying Agent or Instrument 
and Dative or Object., Nor does it explain the presence of $i$ in intransitive 
verbs of the type discussed in the following category. 

G. Emissive. 

As alrejuly mentioned in 3.4.2. G, we find under this category: 

L Spontaneous change-ofstaie verbs like wake tip or b%ulzi6 si$ which are 

neither passive, nor reflexive because they contain only one NP in the deep 

structure. 

* [-(-emissive, -(-change of state, -(-spontaneous] budzic przez ja 

* Remissive, -(-change of state, -(-spontaneous] wake by J 

Because the modality features indicate a self generated action, so to 
speak, an action by itself for itself, the subject is not cxtraposcd but copied, 

* j a [+cmissive, -(-change of state, -(-spontaneous] budzid przcz ja 

* X [-(-emissive, -(-change of state, -(-spontaneous] wake by J 
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fieflexivizotim: 

*ja [-Remissive, -J-changc of state, -J-spontaneousJ bw&zii sty przez 
* I [-Remissive, +changc of state, -J-spontaneouti] wake by myself 

In Polish, a descriptive language, the modality features are abandoned: 

budzic przez $i$ 

In English, an action language, the same dynamic modality features are 
expressed through the directional preposition up: 

I. wake up by myself. 
In Polish, Object preposition deletion: 
^ *ja budzic *ty 

Morpkosyntacttc agreements: 

Budz% sty. 

hx English, Decmphasizirtg or Neutralization through Deletion of Reflexive: 
I wake tip. 

2- Achievement emissive verbs. 

Just like the spontaneous changc-of-state emissive verbs, these verbs 
arc accompanied by only one NP in the deep structure and for that reason 
classified together with them* They also emphasize the action itself viewed, 
ho\vcvcr, as an activity, movement, or operation produced or emitted by 
tile single NP, an Agcntive. Because the outcome of the action is not directly 
considered, they are called achievement verbs (Mlmore 1071:374). In Polish 
sty is used to underline the self-contained characteristics of the action. In 
English, we generally hare a two-cluster predication; the fimil terminal 
cluster normally occupied by an object is missing or expressed through a 
null symbol. Quite often, the helping verbs came or make may be used, under- 
lining the idea of performance or achievement; dorozumtec sty {make a guess), 
nastauriti sty (make a stand), odzgwac sty (answer) belong to this j? 

Awanluruje sty^He maJces iroiihh 

* [Remissive, -[-performative] awutititru przez on 

* [-remissive, -J-perfonnative] trouble by he 

- StUyect copying: 

* on t+emifisive, +perfornmtjve] awantnra przcz m 

* [-remissive, ^performative] trouhle by he 
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Seftexivizaiiont 

* on [-J-emissive, ^performative} avxwtiura przez afy 

* he [-{-emissive, -f performative] trouble by himself 

Verbalization 

* on robi auxtntura przez si$ 
he makes trouble by himself 

In Polish we have two options, either synthesizing *on awanturowat przez si$> 
or copying the analytical verbal expression: 

* on robi awantura ^ 
Agreements (after object pi^positiou deletion} 

* on awanturowa6 sit 
Awcmturowa4 at& 

or: Robi awantur%. 

In English* we have deemphasizing or neutralization through reflexive 
deletion: 

He makes trouble* 
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J* Adam Mickievkz UnirtrtiW, Potnatl 

0. Much of the more recent work in linguistics hag been devoted to the 
semantics of verbs and predicate complement constructions. The result has 
been a different classification of verbs on the basis of their semantic pro* 
perties. To what extent the semantic classes overlap with the syntactic clas- 
sification still remains to be seen. Such parallels might be of great interest 
in oontrastive analysis. 

0.1. The term 'presupposition' has become almost indispensable for 
the analysis of complement sentences. Linguists tend to avoida logical defi- 
nition of presupposition in terms of truth values. Some linguists use the 
term to refer to a feature of sentences 1 . Others nse it to refer to an act or 
property of speakers 4 . 

At the moment, linguists agree upon the incorporation of context, as a 
set of logical forms that constitute the set of background assumptions, into 
the definition of presupposition: "A presupposes B relative to X^f it is 
not acceptable to utter A in the context of X unless X entails B" (Karttunen 
1073b:ll}. 

OAS. ffliis paper will deal more with problems of entailment than with 
presupposition itself. The basic assumption is that the set of implications 
derivable from a sentence by general rules of inference should be distinguished 
from the semantic representation of the sentence, which consists of a pro- 
position and presuppositions (Karttunen 1970a: 337). In other words, Kart- 
tunen proposes some meaning postulates for the derivation of implied sen* 



1 Kartfunon (1973:160): "Sentences arc presupposed by a&ntcnccft only, not by 
pcoplo". 

* Stalnakor (1973): u l% is persons rather than sentences proportion ft or speech 
acta that have or mako presuppositions", 
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tences which ore not included in the underlying representation of neir 
antecedents. 

Based on the above assumptions will be an attempt to compare the classes 
of implicative verbs, distinguished so far, in English and Polish* Such analy- 
sis may prove helpful for the solution of many problems connected with 
predicate complementation in the two languages, 

1, Implicative verbs are similar to foctives; in affirmative assertions 
they commit the speaker to the belief that the complement sentence is also 
true; 

1) It is odd that Bill is alone — factive 

2) John managed to kiss Mary— implicative 

However, negating factive predicates does not affect the assumed truth of 
their complements, whereas the negation of an implicative predicate fals- 
ifies its complement: 

1') It isn't odd that Bill is alone : BUI is alone 

2') John didn't manage to kiss Mary : John didn't kisp Mary 

Karttttnen proposes that diffeiot implicative yerbs be accounted for 
in terms of some necessary and/or sufficient conditions on whose fulfillment 
the truth of the complement sentence depends. Thus, two-way implicative 
verbs, such as lutppen, bother, manage, remember, presuppose^ some necessary 
and sufficient condition for the truth of their complements: 

v(S)=>S V(S) is a sufficient condition for S*\ 

**y(S)>-vS 'v(S) is a necessary condition for S' 



3) Yesterday, John didn't 



happen 
manage 
bother 
remember 



to kiss Mary. 



implies that some decisive condition was not fulfilled and hence: 
t=> Yesterday, John didn't kiss Maiy, 

The distinction impHcativc/non-impIicative shows also in Polish, and most 
probably in a great number of languages, especially those typologically simi- 
lar. Using iv comparison of Finnish and English Karttuncn concludes 
that tire inventory of implicative verbs is more language-specific than that 
of non-implicative verbs. 

With the Polish equivalents of the above English implicativcs a similar 
behaviour can be noticed: 
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4) Wczoraj Jan nie zdotal pocalow&6 Marti 

filie ppkwapil si$l, zeby pocalowad Mari$ 
[nie pamigtal j * 
d Wczoraj Jan nie pocalowal Slarii. 

LL It seems interesting that English and Polish implicatives should 
behave almost identically as far as the choice 1 of a complement sentence 
is concerned. When we assume the following coursory equivalence Li comple- 
ment structures between English and Polish: 

POSS-ing=NOM, 2E-3, 2EBY-S 
FOR-TO=INI\ 2EBY-INS\ 2EBY-S 
THAT-S=2E-S, 2EBY-S 

we can notice many similarities in a verb's choice of a complement. For example 
all tested English implicative verbs take infinitival complements, and so do 
their Polish equivalents, cither in the form of an infinitive or J&EBy+m- 
finitive: 

5) Pamietalem* zeby zamkn^S drzwi I remembered to lock the door 
i>) TXdalo mu si§ otworzyd drzwi = He managed to open the door. 

The implications carried out by the complement sentences seem to depend 
on the type of the complement: 

1) I remember that I locked the door Pami^tam, ze zamkn$lem drzwi 
imply 

T) I locked the door and Zamkn$lem drzwi. 
8) I remember telling him implies I told him. 

In the negative, however, the implication is not so immediate: 

80 I didn't remember telling him = Nie pamigtalem, zebym mu to mdwil 

3.1.1. It might be worth testing whether tAof-compIements and ing-ccm- 
pieirients, as opposed to /O'complements, can have the same semantic re- 
presentation, since the former two seem to involve similar implications. 
It may be the fact, then, that the expected implications and presuppositions 
of some verbs are not carried out in all syntactic environment. Karttunen 
(ld71b:60), for example, observed that in the indicative mood there is no 
difference between JAaf-eomplements and jpo$$*vng complements of factive 
verbs. In the subjunctive, however, ^-complements require truth m the 
actual world, jxw-ing complements may suggest some fictittousness* Also 
for>to complements may be interpreted as fictitious whenever the main sen- 
tence is in the subjunctive mood, 
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1,1.2, Nbn-implicative verbs, by definition, do not carry any implication 
with their complements: 

9) John hoped to solve the problem [and be did* 

{but be didn't, 

Jan roial nadzieje roawiQzai ten problem, Jale rau si$ nie udafo, 

|i rozwiazal go. 

10) John decided to leave England, but I don't know whether he did. 
Jan ^decydowal si$ wyjeehatf z Anglii, ale nie wiem, czy wyjechat 

1*2. There are verbs wboae implications are reverse, i,e., their affirmative 
assertion implies the negation of the complement, and a negative assertion 
carries a positive implication, 

11) I forgot to lock the door = Zapomniatem zamkn^S drzwi 
=>I didn't lock tbe door = Nie zamfcnqlem drzwi. 

11') I didn't forget to lock tbe door = Nie zapomniatem zamkn$£ drzwi 
=>I locked the door = Zamkn^tem drzwi. 

Quite a "number of those verty* in English do not have tbeir equivalents in 
seperate Polish verbs, English utterances with such negativc-implicativea 
are often conveyed in Polish by means of their complements* tliat is by their 
implications: ^ 

12) I fail to understand = Nie rozumiem, 

13) He neglected to write to his mother = Nie napisal do ipatki. 

Maybe this observation, properly validated, could be another argument 
in the discussion whether such 'negative' verbs should be accounted for l>y 
means of a separate pair of meaning postulates: 

v<S)=>~S 
~v(S)oS 

or whether they should be treated as negated 'positive' verbs in their un- 
derlying syntactic structure. This problem will rceur with other groups of 
implicative, 

2. Some verbs a*e two-way implicative and some other predicates ghro 
rise to implicative relations sueh that the implication holds only in either a 
negative sentence or an affirmative one; there is an asymmetry between 
their negative and affirmative assertions* 

2,1. Verbs, called by Karttnueu t/-verhs because they express a sufficient 
condition for the truth of the complement, are noncommittal with respect 
to the complement sentence in negative assertions. They yield the implication 
in an affirmative assertion: 
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14} John (forced 
made 

.persuaded , 
= Mary stayed homo. 
15) Jan fzmusil Marig 
sklonil Mari$ 
h wyperswadowal Marii 
=5 Maria zostala w domu. 



Mary"{to) stay home 



, zeby zostala w domu 



The negative i/Verbs imply the complement to be fclse in affirmative 
assertions: 

16) John prevents Mary from leaving 

Mary didn't leave. 
11) Jan zapobiegl wyjazdowi Marii 
=5 Maria nie wyjechala. 

whereas a negative assertion is noncommittal. Here again the problem appears 
of how such negative verbs should be accounted for. In his discussion of 
persuade— dissuade G. Lakoff (1971:247) suggests that dissuade be introduced 
from a structure containing the lexical item persuade, i.e., persuade-NP+not, 
not by a rule of lexical insertion. In Polish, however, the verb wyperswatfouxyl 
carries both positive and negative implications: 

18) Wyperswadowal jej, zeby zostala w domu 
^Zostaia w domu. t 

He persuaded her to stay home. 

19) Wyperswadowal jej pozost&nic w domu 
= 2Tic zostala w domu 

=>He dissuaded her from staying home. 
He dissuaded her from staying homo. 

The intuitions of Polish speakers arc such that wyperswadowal means more 
immediately perswadoimc -nol-£}. 

2.2. Another group of one-way implicativcs contains verbs that are 
noncommittal with respect to the complement in an affirmative assertion 
and imply the falsity of the complement in a negative assertion. These verbs 
may be accounted for hy the meaning postulate ~v(S)=> ~S where 'v(S) 
is a necessary condition for S*: 

20) John did not have the opportunity to leave England 
= John did not leave the country 

21) Jan nie mial oltafji wypchatf % Anglii 
= Jan nio wyjcclial z Anglii. 

These arc called the onty-if verbs. 
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The only known so for English negative only~if verb hesitate yields a posi- 
tive implication in a negative assertion and is noncommittal in affirmative 
sentence: 

22} Bill did not hesitate to call him a liar 
r> Bill called him a liar. 

Its Polish equivalent waha6 *tg seems to behave similarly: 

23) Nie zawahal si^ mzwai go klamc^ 
£>Nazwal go klamc$. 

3. When dealing with the one-way implicative verbs, we come across 
the phenomenon of 'invited inferences* (or conversational implicatuies), 
i.e., any assertion of the form Si^S t suggests that ~8 x z> ~S 2 is also true* 
One might expect that different languages would employ different surface 
devices in order to avoid invited inferences, context being a fairly universal 
means of disambiguation. Of two languages compared* if one developed 
better a certain grammatical category* it might employ this category to avoid 
conversational impKcatures to a larger extent than the other language in 
which this category is deficient. This hypothesis will be tested on the cat- 
egory of aspect in English and-Polish. We would like to find out whether the 
surface aspectual features of Polish verbs help to avoid invited inferences 
hi contrast to English verbs* unmarked for aspect. The fesult of such a com- 
parison will be presented in another p**w*r. ! 
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FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODAL AUXILIARIES IN 

ENGLISH AND POIISH 



PlOTR KAKXETEK 

The present paper falls into 3 parts, of which the first two (A and B) 
ate concerned with the strictly formal, i.e., morphological and syntactic 
(distributional) features of the English and Polish modal auxiliaries, and the 
third one contains conclusions drawn from the contrasting of the two systems 
under discussion. 

Part A; The English modal auxiliaries 

The English modal auxiliaries exhibit the following set of fornal fea- 
tures: 

1* they have only finite forms; 

2, they undergo Subject-Auxiliary Inversion; 

3. they undergo Negative Placement; 

4, they do not undergo Number Agreement; 

5, they invariably occupy the initial position in the VP; 

6. tbey do not combine internally (there are varieties, however, in which 
combinations of two modals in the same verb phrase are not anomalous, 
e.g. in Scots), 

7. they lick the category of Imperative (unlike some of the other, sem- 
antically modal, verbs). 

Features 1 to 7 are displayed by the followingdtems: &hall } should^ will, 
y&uld, can, could, may, might, shotitdlvught to, must, dare, need, and be to. 

Although, dtachronically speaking, should &s an equivalent of ought to 
is the past tense form of the 'compulsive' shall (Palmer's 'promise* use of 
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shall, 1905:113), for reasons of both semantic and syntactic nature it should 
be treated &s a modal in its own right (note that unlike $katt t should marks 
obligation, and its distribution is not restricted to the second and third per- 
sons only). This will account for why our list of the modal auxiliaries con- 
tains not one but two occurrences of $hould t one being a variant of vxmld 
(the past tense form of the mil of futurity), and the other of ougM to. 

Since dart and need share the distributional criteria of both full verbs 
as well as modal auxiliaries, some writers prefer to treat them separately 
from the other items on the above list, in Barbara Strang (1965:138} dare 
and need along with a number of other forms are referred to by the term 'mar* 
ginal items*. Other labels for these items are also available in the relevant 
literature (e.g, pseudo- or quasi-modals). In Palmer (1965:37) dure and need 
are discussed under ^Problematic Forms'. 

The use of dare and need as modal s is limited to non-assertive contexts. 
'Non-assertive contexts' refers not only to sentences that are overtly nega- 
tive and/or interrogative but also to sentences involving so-called indirect 
negation. Here are some examples of sentences with indirect negation: 

L He need do it only under these circumstances. 

2. He need have no fear. ' 

3. Only the very brave dare go near the pressroom. 

In view of their formal behaviour, dare and need seem to be best treated 
as belonging in both classes, i.e., modal auxiliaries and full verbs, without 
any corresponding difference in their meaning. 

It may be pointed out that the use of dare and need as modal auxiliaries 
is relatively rare in British English, but it seems *vcn ino*e restricted in 
American English (Quirk et ah 1072:83). In this connection Elirman (1006: 73) 
makes the following remark: "Dare and need fl re used & o strikingly infre- 
quently that for the purposes of this analysis they are said to be no longer 
in \ise as modal auxiliaries. Rather they arc nearly full member*; of the set 
of cateiiatiVc verbs, many of which liave meanings very close to or at lejist 
somewhat related to those of the modal auxiliaries". 

With med to (included by some writers among modal auxiliaries) there 
are dialectal differences, some speakers \v§g it as a modal, otlters not. In Palmer 
(1005:30) it appears as a 'doubtful member* of the class of axixilfary 
verbs and is not considered a modal auxiliary. In Twaddell (1905:22) meA 
to belongs to the class of c&tenativcs which includes, among others, construc- 
tions like gel+Ven, get+Ving, heep+o)i-\-Vwj t etc. 

Most writers on English grammar do not classify be to as a modal auxiliary. 
In 'JLVaddell (1065), for example, the item in question is put into the category 
of cateuatives. In some other accounts be to is assigned the status of a 'quasi- 
modal auxiliary* (Hakutani and Hargis 1072:314). It seems, however, that 
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there ate good reasons for ref irding be to as a modal auxiliary in examples 
like: 

■ 4. They are to come. 

5. He is not to do that. 

6. He was to have come today. 

7 F Am I to understand that you arc not coming? 

However, in: 

8. Worse is to come 

be to is not a modal since it does not have to appear initially in the VP. Con- 
w sider, e.g. 

9. Worse may be to com. 

Be to in 4 to 7 in almost all respects behaves like the modals listed on page 
2. Thus a. it has no non-finite forms (there is no to be to, being, etc.); b. it does 
not collocate with the other modals; c. it undergoes Subject-Auxiliary In- 
version; d. it undergoes Negative Placement; e. it always occupies the initial 
position in the VP; and finally f . it lacks the category of Imperative. In one 
respect, though, be to is different from the other modals, viz. it has the finite 
forms: w, are t am t wa&, and were. But, as Palmer (1966:143) quite rightly says, 
*Tn spite of this it is best treated as a modal, otherwise it can only be a very 
defective verb". The same position regarding be to is taken by Huddlcston, 
(1971:295) who likewise includes this item into the category of modal auxil- 
iaries. It may be also pointed out that, like some of the other modals, be to 
does not take the Progressive and Perfect Aspects, which explains the unac- 
ccptability of; 

10. *He is being to go 

1 1. *Hc has been to go 

iWaddcll (1065:10) wishes to account for the fact that the modal auxili- 
aries do not, combine internally (feature 6) solely in terms of the elements 
of incompatibility in their meanings. As will be presently shown, this may 
ivcll bo true of some of the modals, or more precisely, of certain of their uses. 
The non*deviant character of the following examples shows that conceptions 
Iikc t say, necessity, possibility, willingness, etc., are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive: 

12. They may have to come here again tomorrow, 
(where may signals possibility and have to necessity) 

13. He may let you drive his car. 

(wiiere may signals possibility and let permission) 

14. Such a man must be able to speak at least two languages, 
(where mmi signals necessity and be able to ability) 
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The strangeness of 15, Y<m have to be willing t 0 accept it would, however* 
indicate that certain modalities at least are mutually exclusive (we ignore 
here specialized cqntextswhich might justify sentences like 15). The combina- 
tion of obligation and willingness seems untenable on psychological grounds. 

It may also bo pointed out that the ordering relations between various 
types of modality are not altogether arbitrary. Tims, while it is perfectly 
normal to say 16. He has to be able to thi&k t 17, He is able to have to think where 
the order of the two modalities is reversed, is, at toast to me, semantically 
anomalous. 

The foregoing considerations point to the fact that the limitation imposed 
upon the cooccurrence of the English modal auxiliaries cannot be adequately 
handled without taking into consideration two types of criteria, semantic 
and formal. Note that TwaddeH's treatment of the problem at hand would 
imply that this particular feature of the mo dais is not restricted to English 
only (and perhaps to a few other languages), but that it also extends across 
all other languages. It happens so that with regard to this type of constraint 
Polish is similar to English. But no such constraint is placed on the modals 
in a language like German, which is exemplified in: 

18. Das solten Sie jtjeweisen konnen. 
(You should he able to prove that) 

where two modal auxiliaries, solten and komien, occur in the same simplex 
sentence. Dutch appears to allow even more than two modals to occur to- 
gether, as is the case in: 

19. HiJ zou eigenlijk hebben moeten kunnen docn. 
(He should have in fact been able to do it) 

It is obvious that responsible for the impossibility of 20. He must can speak 
at least two foreign* languages are not matters of semantic but of purely syn- 
tactic nature. The English modal auxiliaries simply do not have non-finito 
forms. On the other hand, the ungrammatically of 2L He must may have 
come (where, we assume, must is used with the meaning 'conclusion* or 'strong 
probability* and may denotes 'uncertainty possibility* or 'weak probability') 
has to do with factors both of semantic and formal nature. 

It follows from the above then that Twaddcll's proposal concerning the 
non-eombinability of the modals works only for some of them, or rather 
for some of their uses. 

Occasionally, the claim is made, to the effect that the English modal 
auxiliaries are lacking in selcctional restrictions related to the choices of 
subject and object. This may well apply to cases like: 

22. John might frighten sincerity. 

23, Ho|)es will cat sandwiches. 
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where the value of might is 'possibility* and that of will 'future time*. Here the 
restrictions are on the main verb in its relationship to the subject and object, 
and not on the modal -bit. But* note, that things are essentially different in: 

24. He must (obligation) be seriously ill* 

25. He may (permission) be tall. 

where miist and may arc assumed to denote respectively obligation and per- 
mission. The modals in the senses suggested for them in 24 and 25 call for 
human or at least animate subjects. Notice also that the semantics of the 
modals as they are used in these particular examples is incongruent with 
stative wrbs (or verbs referring to Jiumanly uncontrollable actions). This 
proves that their use involves restrictions on beth subject and main verb. 

The fact that in 2£and 23, but not in 24 and 25, the modals are free of 
sekctional restrictions should be explained by the meanings with which 
the}* are employed iu these particular examples. The meanings conveyed 
by the modals in 22 and 23 are of a different type from those in^plied by the 
modals in 24 and 25. In Halliday (1970:333) the former meaning are re- 
ferred to as 'modalities*, while the latter are called 'modulations*. The mo- 
dalities are outside the prepositional part of the clause. By their very nature 
they are not subject to variations of tcntfe, voice, cte., but they are free to 
combine "with all the values of these variables in the clause" (Halliday 1970: 
333). Modulations, in opposition to modalities, constitute a part of the pro- 
position and they have their own complete set of tenses aud are subject to 
voice and polarity. No wonder, then, that, being outside the proposition, 
*c modalities play uo role m selection restriction. 

To conclude this section of the paper, we would like to draM F the readers 
attention to the inadequacy of the generally accepted rule expanding the 
Auxiliary constituent (Chomsky 1957:111 and 1905:106): 

AUX-*Tensc (M) (havc+cn) (bo+ing) 

What this rule in effect says is that irrespective of their specific meaning the 
modals are free to combine with cither the Perfect or the Progressive Aspect, 
or with both simultaneously. The fact is, however, that the above rule for 
the Auxiliary holds good for the epistemic modals only (which are concerned 
with the various degrees of probability). To handle this particular fact about 
the modal auxiliaries, wc would need some such rule as: 

AUX-vTonse (jjj (lmVe+Cn) < b(, + in S>}) 
where M x stands for the epistemics and M 2 for the roots. 

14 Papers and Studtol * * * 
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Fart B: Tte Polish modal auxiliaries 



By the criteria adopted here for English, none of the Polish verbs fully 
qualifies as a modal auxiliary. The Polish verbs m6c t muaiec, and miecf, 
generally treated ts modal auxiliaries, are only in two respects similar 
to the English modals, viz. they take the infinitive and they do not co-occur. 
In many othei respects they are ^erent. Thus: 

a) they are inflected for person, number, and tense, e.g M Murisz U6 (2nd 
person, sing, number, present tense), Mneidi 06 (3rd person, t plural 
number, past t.); 

b) they possess non-finite forms (e.g. mwie6> ntogqcy, etc.); 

c) they may occur non-mitially in the VP, as in Byfe mogl to zrpbii (I'll 
be able to do it), -where the active past participle m6gl follows the 
future tense auxiliary b&($; 

d} in questions they need not necessarily precede the subject HP* 
The following are basically equivalent sentences: 
Czy on must to rcb%6 ahurai teraz? . 
Where the subject on (he) precedes the modal mmi t and 
Czy must on to rcbiS ahurai teraz? 
in which on follows the modal. 

Polish appears to allow for ellipsis of subject except for cases where sub- 
jeetappears either in the form of a noun or relative pronoup. In, for example, 
Czy Tomeh mim tarn i§£ the T&mek cannot be deleted since it would be 
irrecoverable. 

Features (a) to (d) are by no means characteristic of the modals only. 
In fact, they are shared by nearly all full verbs. The following arc, however, . 
-features strictly pertaining to the modals: 

a) the modals are always complemented by the main verb in the infinitive 
(the^* "onnote only one participant and an action with respect , to which 
the participant functions as its ontological subject. Other participants 

s fcliat may occur in the underlying structure of sentences containing 
a modal auxiliary are connoted not by the modal itself but by the 
main verb with which it combines), which helpsto keep them apart from 
other, seinantically modal verbs like* for example, lubi6 t u>ole6 t etc., 
which may be followed cither by the infinitive {Chc$ jnrfjorby a nominal 
phrase (Chc$ mleka). There exist in Polish a handful of verbs which, - 
like the modals, arc also complemented by the infinitive, but this 
remains their lexical property; in contrast to the modals* they do > 
not form a class (cf. Grzegorczykowa 1967:131). 

b) a combination of two or more modals in the same VP is not allowable. 
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(constructions oJF the type mnsi m6c belong to specialized or to out- 
of-the-ordinary contexts); 
c) they lack the category of Imperative (the scmantically modal verbs 
kaza6m& pozvooli6 may be used in the Imperative). 

It is interesting to note that Although pozwotti and hazaS are, semantic-ally - 
speaking, transitive verbs (two-place or two-argument verbs), they do not 
participate in the Passive, which explains the impossibility of: 

1. *0n byl kazany przyj£6 pdiniej (He was told to eome later). 

2, *Ona byla pozwolona zobaczyl si§ z ni$zem (She was allowed to- see 

her husband). 

However, being posfrcsscd of past participal forms, they are allowed to occur 
in 'intpusoiiai' sentences (with unspecified initiator of the modality): 

3. Kazano im przyjgc jutro (They were told to come tomorrow). 

4, Pozwolouo jej odej£6 (She was allowed to leave). 

The ntodal auxiliaries are both scmantically as well as grammatically . 
intransitive verbs {this also applies to the English medals). Since they have 
no pist participal forms, they could not in any ease be passivized or appear- 
in indefinite subject (or impersonal) constructions. 

In Part A of this paper it Jias been indicated that a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the internal non-coiribinability of the English modal auxiliaries 
must be based on criteria both of semantic as well as formal nature. It has 
been shown that although certain combinations of the modals would be 
plausible on semantic grounds, they would be impossible structurally simply 
because the modals have no infinitival forms. 

The same type of limitation hoick for Polish. But, of course, since Polish 
modat auxiliaries have infinitival forms, this phenomenon be accounted 
for on a different basis. Decisive here seem to be factor <ig to do with 
euphony. Sentences likes, for example, the following soiled strongo to the 
Polish native s]>eakcr: 

o. Jan zmusil Tomka do pojechivnia kupienia zonic poAczooh. (John 
forced Tom to go and buy a pair of stockings for his wife) 

0. Jan ssamicnal pojpchai kupi6 ten dom. 
(John intended to go and buy that house) 

In 5 we have two gerunds {pojechania lapimia) and in 0 two infinitives (po~ 
jeehae kupid) immediately following one another. Less unpleasant to the 
Poliah car would seem to be tho following paraphrases of 5 and 6: 

5a- Jan zmusil Tomka, ab.y pojeehal kupid zonic poAczochy. 
0a. Jan zamierzal pojeehal w cehi kupna togo domn. 
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At this point we would liko to discuss briefly the status of powinien in 
the verbal system of Polish. Some writers classify powinim as an adjective, 
but it is quite evident that in this position they have been guided by purely 
historical considerations. 

Jodlows>:i (197i:83 ff.), for example, analyzes the item in question along 
with forms like wclno } waHo } trzeba } and a few others. He points out that on 
account of their semantics and syntactic functions as predicates they deserve 
to be treated as verbs. He chose to refer to these forms by the term \tnin- 
ficcted nonfinite verbs* (ezasowniki niefleksyjne nieosobowe). But, this 
label is not quite fortunate, since, appropriate as it may be for tvar(o } ttzdba t 
ete., it certainly is not suitable for powinim which, in contrast to the other 
forms, is not devoid of inflection. Consider the examples: 

7. Nic powinieneS si$ z niin zadawad (You shouldn't associate with him). 

8. Powinna wkrtftce przyj3<§ (Stie should come any minute now). 

9. PowinniSmy j$ zaprosie na obiad (We should invite her to lunch). 

7 to 9 show that powinien is both inflected and finite, and therefore it 
ought to be treated separately from the other members of Jodlowski's unin- 
flected non-finite verb category. Powinim seems best to be treated as one 
of the modal auxiliaries since, iike them, it: 

a) has the ability to enter VP's; 

b) is followed by the infinitive; 

c) does not combine with the other members of the modal auxiliary class^ 

As a modal auxiliary powinien is also treated in the accounts (vising formal' 
criteria) provided by Krzeszowski (1966), Grzegorczykowa, (1907), and other 
Polisti linguists. 

Thus our modal auxiliary class includes the following items: imme6 9 
mie6 t moc t and powinien. 

A fe,w words would be in order about the eolloeability of the moaal auxil- 
iaries with the other members of the AUXILIARY constituent- 

In the following example BY<3 (lo be) is the future tense auxiliary und 
it happens to be the only verba) element that can precede a modal auxiliary: 

10. B§dxie mtfgl robi<§, co zechec (He'll be able to do what lie likes). 
There are sufficient reasons for making a distinction between BY5 in 

10 {from now on AUXJ and BYC (AUX 2 ) used in: 
U. On musi by6 nkaranv (He must be punished). 

AUX £ is the passive voice auxiliary. In opposition to AUX lf which 1ms no 
present and past tense forms, AUX £ luts all finite forms in all three tenses 
distinguished for Polish, i.o., present, j>ast, and future. 

AUX, and AUX* together with BY\VA<5 (AUXsJ and ZOSTAC (AUXj 
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form the category of the Polish 'primary' auxiliaries. Functionally, ATJX t 
and AVXt are aspectual variants of ATJX 2 . ATJX 3 and ATJX* are always 
followed by the past participle form of the main verb- ATJX 3 is inflected for 
present and past tense, but it has.no future; tense: 

12. Bywal ez§sto odwiedzahy przrz przyjaeiol (past tense). 

13. Bywa ez§sto odwiedzauy praez przyjacitfl {present tense). 

AVXg does not catenate with the other primary auxiliaries and with *t, 
least some of the modal auxiliairos. 14 and 15 are rather doubtful and 16 is 
entirely unacceptable: 

14. Bcdzic bywal czesto zapraszany na kolaejc (Hell be often invited to 
supper). 

15. Musi bywa6 zapraszany (? He has to be invited). 

10. Miejsce to moze by wa£ 'odwiedzane przcz tarystdw (? This place 
may be visited by tourist*). 

ATJX 4 combines with the pist j)articiplc of a perfective' verb to denote a 
completed action. Like AUX Sf ATJX 4 possesses all the three tenses: zostaje 
{present), zoslal (pa^t), and zoslanie (future). 

17. Deeyzja zostala powzi§ta tydzieji tenm (past tense). 
IS. Stare budynkj zostan% zbmzone (fntim 1 tense). 
19: (On) zostaje zaproszony na obi ad (present tense). 

Of some interest is 19, where zwtwje z&proszony (is invited) does not say that 
the action is in progress at the time of the utterance- In 10 the meaning of 
present tense is what could be described as "past in the historical present". 
In combination with^t 'perfective' verb zostaje &>c\m to be confined to past 
time contexts or to contexts typical of commentaries, especially when one 
is reporting something that cannot be seen by the listeners. 

The following formulas will account for the forms of the full verb required 
by the particular primary auxiliary: 

V lnf =the infinitival form of the full verb 

V a p P( .te=the active past particle form of the full verb 

AXJX 3 -4+Vcn (Ven— the passive participle form) 

17. Bedzie pr&cinawia<5 (pnscmawiac przez dwic godziny (AUX l +Vj llf ) 

Note that ATJXi a id AUX S may eo-oeenr only when there is also a modal 
auxiliary in the VP. 
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The possible arrangements of the modal and primary auxiliaries then 
will be as follows: 

1. AUX t +M, *bQdzh m<Sgr 

2. lt+ATJX a , f musi bye zrobiony* 

3. M-hATTX*, f ma zostac zburzony* 

4. AXJXt+M+ATTX^ f b#laie mtfgl by<S napisany' 

The Table below presents the grammatical categories of the modal auxi- 
liaries: 



Infinitive 


m<Sc 


musie6 


niic6 


Pres, Bart. 


mogqey 




majqc 


Active Past. Part. 


m<SgI 


musial 


m\al 


Perfect Part. 








-Pres. Tense Bid. 


mog§ 


muszQ 


mam 


Past tense Bid. 


moglem 


musialem 


mialem 



powinienem 



The Past Tense Indicative form of the third person singular is indistinguishable 
from the Active Past Participle only at the level of the VP (cf. on ntogl przyjte 
and on b&tzie mogl $rzyj46). 



Conclusions, 

On comparison, the list of the English modal auxiliaries turns out to be 
considerably richer than that adopted here for Polish. Therefore, to translate 
certain of the English modals, Polish often has to resort to the use of a dif- 
ferent sort of construction. To take an example, the Polish learner of English 
would in vain* look for a modal auxiliary equivalent of the English sfotll, 
as it is used in: 

18, You shall bo sorry, * 

19. You shall have the money tomorrow. 

In Id and 19 shall makes it explicit that the initiation of the action implied 
by the main verb is externa) to the subject of the sentences. The Polish trans- 
lations of 18 and 1 9 are as follows: 

18a. Pozalujesz! 

19a. Dostanicsz te picnifjdzc jutro. 

Note that the Polish translation equivalents contain no special word by which 
to render this particular meaning distinction. In both the Polish sentences 
the full verb appears in its perfective future tense form. Examples like 18 
and 19 also seem to involve a special kind of intonation. 
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To take one more example, to refer to a past habitual action, English 
may use either would or used to, as in: 

20. He would, often come home dead tired. 

21. People used to think that the sun* travelled round the earth. 

The function of these two modals is taken over in Polish by the 'imperfective* 
past tense form of the full verb (often combined with an adverb of frequency). 
The Polish translations of *10 and 21 arc: 

20a. Gz^sto wracat do domu gmiertelnie zm^czony. 

2Ja. Ludzie wyobrazaii sobie, ze sloj&ce oferaca si$ dokola ziemi. 

The: English and Polish modal auxiliaries appear to be similar with re* 
apect to the following features: 

a. they are followed by the Infinitive; 

b. they can be directly negated by not (in Polish the particle invariably 
precedes the modal); 

c. thoy do not combine internally. 

In opposition to the English modal auxiliaries, the Polish mocUls: 

a. arc inflected for person, number and tense; 

b. possess non-finite forms; 

c. may occur non-initially (though only in one case, viz. when the modal 
is preceded by ATTXi, i.e., lhc future tense auxiliary); 

d. in question they need not necessarily invert with the subject NP. 

Another structural difference between .Polish and English has to do with 
the location of tense markers in the VP containing a modal auxiliary. In the 
case of modal VP's the 'deep* tense (or simply past time) may be associated 
either with the meaning of the modal auxiliary or with that o£ the Ml verb. 
Both in English and in Polish the modalities o£ the cpistcmics are tenseless, 
but the action of the full verb with which they happen to combine may be 
either present or past. It would then seem that the epistemics would be best 
described in terms of the universal tense qualifier (V) and their respective 
meanings (sec Seuren 1969:i47ff«). Thus, for example, the cpistemic mvst 
might be described as follows: U+Nec (esdty). In 22. It must have rained Zo3* 
night the action conveyed by rain is past and the pastness here is signalled 
by the perfect auxiliary have. In the Polish equivalent of 22 the past tense 
marker is located in the modal clement: 22a. Mmialo pad®6 wozoroj. 

With the roots the situation is different. Here the meaning of the modal 
may he either present (i.e., contemporaneous with the time of the utterance) 
or past, or future, but the moaning of the full verb remains tensekss* This* 
time in English and Polish the tense marker is located in the modal con^ 
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stitoent of the VP, Consider the following English examples and, their Polish 
translations; 

23, He must go (present obligation). 
23a, Musi pojecha£, 

24, He had to go (past obligation)* 
24a, Musta! pojeehad. 

2o, He*Jl have to go (fiiture obligation), 
25a. B$dzio musialpojecha6. 

Thus, as is shown by the above examples, unlike in English, in Polish 
the tense marker is always located in the modal element of the VP, 
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The purpose of the present paper is a survey of verb complementation 
types in English, according to the pattern proposed by Quirk et ah (1972: 
799-854), as compared with the equivalent forms in Polish. The subject 
will be considered only from the structural point of view to serve mainly 
pedagogical purposes. 

English is taken to be Li, i.e., the source language in this paper, while 
equivalent utterances in Polish, Lc, Lj> will he given either as congruent 
(strictly equivalent) versions, or if not acceptablo— a loosely eongruont struc- 
ture, or else—an intralanguage translation paraphrase (for theoretical basis of 
tins differentiation see Marton 1968, Krzeszowski 1971, Sharwood Smith 
1976). 

Quirk ct al (1972:820) distinguish four main types of complementation: 
(A) Intensive, (B) Monotransitive, (C) Ditransitive, and (D) Complex tran- 
sitive. 

(A) Intensive complementation occurs in sentences where there is eoreference 
relation between the subject and tho subject complement. Not all copulas 
(or linking verbs) in sentences with subject complements in English have 
strictly equivalent versions in Polish, some of them arc expressed in Polish 
as verbs in different aspects (for further discussion see Lewandowska 1974), 
which reflects the differentiation between current and resulting copulas in 
English: 

- (1) to be sick — hy& choryin 
vs. i 
(2) to fall sick — zachorowatf 
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(3) to be sour — by<5 kwatoyra 
vs. 

(4) to turn sour — skwa£nie£ 

(Al) NP complement 

(5) John is a nice boy 
(6a) Janek jest mftym chlopoem 

NP in subtype (Al) in Polish is assigned the Instrumental 
with the appropriate gender and number marker. 

(A2) Adverbial complement * 

(6) He is at school today 
(6a) On jest w sakole dzigiaj 

If Adv is expressed by a Prep P, the NP in Polish bears the case marking 
in agreement with the corresponding preposition; w szkde 

(A3) Adjective phrase complement without poetmodijicaticn 

(!) John is very bright 

(7a) Janek jest bardzo bystry 
The Adj is expressed in Polish in the Nominative case with the appropriate 
gender marking, as well as number marking. 

(A4) Adjective phrase complement with prepositional phrase postmodification 
(S) He war&iiocked about her reaction 
(8a) By! wstrz$Sni£ty jej reahy<t (Instr.) 
(ti) She was bad at mathematics 
{9a) Byla slaba z matenuUyU {z+Gen) 

(10) She was interested in languages 

(10a) Interesowala si$j$zykami ohct/mi (Instr.) 

(11) She was aware of the difficulties 
(1 la) Byla gwiadoma trudnofoi (Gen.) 

(12) His plan was based on co-operation 

(12a) Jcgo plan by! oparty rm wsp&practf (*w-J-Ihstr.) 

(13) He is subject to criticism * * 
(13a) Jest przedmiotem ktylyld (Gen.) 

(14) He was angry with her 
(14a) Byl zly na nut {*h*+Acc.) 

(15) He was pleased with it 

{15a) By] sadowolony % tego (z-J-Gen.) 

The categories that are overtly expressed in tho Adj of (A4) in Polish are 
identical to tliose of (A3). The case of the NP following the Adj or the Prop, 
as well as the preposition itself, are idiosyncratic in both the languages, hence 
they are niost frequently translations or loose equivalents. 
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(A5) Adjective phrase complement with finite clause postmodificaUon 

Adj P may bo expressed by an adjective: I am sure — J mem yeuwa, par- 
ticiple: I am annoyed — Jestem zfmiepokajvna, or dcvcrbal adjective: It is 
desirable — Jest- poiqdane. The subject j& cither personal or preparatory it. 
The verb in^the /Aa/-clause postmodifying Adj P complement can be cither 
indicative, or putative should in English. The Polish language employs in 
thin ease (that) ze- clauses with indicative mood or zeby- clauses with depend- 
ent mood (verb takes the form of Preterite): 

(16) I am sure that we'll be late 
(10a) Jestem pewna, £c si§ spoznimy 

(17) I'm surprised that he should resign 

(17a) Jestein zduimona, £e zrezygnowal r * 

(18) It is likely that she never visited him 

(18a) Jest pradopodobnc, £e nigdy go nic odwjedzala 
(J9) It is essential that he arrive by tomorrow 



(J0a) Jestistofcnc, fzebyl prxybyt do jntra 



(20) It is desirable that you read the book 

(20a) Jest powjdanc, fzcby^l przcczytala t£ k*i^zk£ 
}aby£ ) 

It is characteristic that in (Ao) zeby- clauses with the dependent mood in 
Polish most often correspond to thah clauses having a subjunctive verb In 
English- The Polish complementizer faby j is, marked with the category 0 f 

\ieby j 

person mkI number; zebym^-that J t zebyg—that you {Sg) t zeby—that(he, she, it) 

\thty { 

zeby$my-~that we t zeby£cie-*ihat ymv (PI). 

(AC) Adjective phrase complement with to-infinitive postmodification 

This type of complementation containing several superficially similar 
but basically different constructions in English rendm a variety of distinct 
structures in Folishi Tery rarely congruent to the English version, 

(21) He is splendid to wait — It is splendid of him to wait — It is splendid 
that ho waits 

(21a) To cudowncj zc on ezeka (tfat-clause with judicative verb) 

(22) He is hard to convince — To convince him is hard — It is hard to 
convince him 

(22a) Frzckonatf go jest tmdno — Jest tmdno go przekonntf (infinitive 
in subject position) 

(23) tie was quick to react — Ho reacted quickly 
(23a) ftarcagowat Hzybko (V+ Adverbial) 
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(24) The dress is easy to wash — It is easy to wash the dress — The 
dress washes easily 

(24a) Jest latwo uprafi t^ sukicnk§ (Inf-J-NP+Cop+Adv), Uprafi t^ 

sukienk§ jest latwo 
(24b) Ta sukienka pierze si§ latwo (NP-J-V (pseudo-refl.)-J-Adv) 
(24c) Ta sukienka jest latwa do prariia (NP+tt)v+Ad]+Prep+6erund) 

(25) I was indignant to hear about it — To hear about it made me in- 
dignant — It made me indignant to heaf about it 

Ko strictly equivalent version of this type exists in Polish, where either the 
participial construction or a temporal clause will be used: 
(25a) Bylem oburaony slysz^c o tym (=hearing about it) 
(25b) Bylem oburzony, gdy o tym uslyszalem (=whcn I heard about it) 

(26) I am (rather) prone to agree with you 
with strictly equivalent version in Polish: ^ 

(26a) Jestem (raczej) sklonny zgodzifi si§ z tob^ 
but: (27) I am reluctant to agree, with you 
rendered as: 

(27a) Nic jestcm sklonny zgodzidsi§ z tob^ 
correspond to negated 2d) rather than to -27). 

(B) Monotramitive complementation 

Since both in English and Polish verbs can be followed by nominal and 
clausal objects playing a number of semantic functions, it would not be possible 
to consider all the relations in the present paj)er. Therefore only tbfc most 
eomnton subclasses will be exeinpli6ed liere* 

B 1 ) Noun phrase objects 

(28) The policeman stopped tlie car — Tho car was stopped by the 
policeman 

(28a) Policjant zatrzymal auto — Auto zostalo ZAtrasyinane przez polic- 
janta 

(29) John and Mary liked tho new neighbours — Hie new neighbours 
were liked by John and Mary 

(29a) Jan i Maria lubili nowych sqsiadtiw — Nowi sij'sicchsi byli lubiani 
przez Jana i Mari§ 

B2) Prepositional objects 

■ The prepositional object may be a noun, a pronoun, an -m*j, or a wh- 
clause in English. In Polish it may be also a noun, a pronoun, or a gerund- 
ial form deverbal or verbal noun, corresponding to an *inff in "English. In 
Polish, however, some of the objects having prepositional equivalents in 
English, are expressed by case relationship: 
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(30) He objected to it 

(30a) Sprzeciwil si§ femu(Dat.) 
As to the sentential objects introduced by prepositions, the Polish language 
obligatorily employs the pronoun Jo in an appropriate ease, placed between 
the preposition and the complementizer. The type of sentential object in 
Polish is not limited to wft-clausc, as is tlic case in English, but can be also 
thai- clause: 

(31) He concentrated ou the problem 
(31a) Skoncentrowal si§ na tym problcmie 

(32) He concentrated on that 
(32a) Skoncentrowal si? na tym 

(33) He concentrated on solving the problem 

(33a) Skoncentrowal si§ na rozwiazywaniu tego problemu 

(34) He concentrated on how he should solve the problem 



(34b) Skoncentrowal si$ 13a tym, jak rozwi^zac ten problem 
infinitival construction corresponding to: 

(34c) He concentrated on the fact (lit. on this) how to solve the problem 
cf. also Polish ze- complementation: 

(3d) Slysfcal 0 tym, ze pnsyjeehali 
being equivalent to the English: 

(35a) Ho heard about the foot (lit. about this) that they arrived in both 
the languages identical to the corresponding nominal versions:^ 

(36) Ho heard about their arrival 

(36a) Slyszal 0 ich przyjeidzic. 
(B3) Finite clawt objects 

Iii both languages the finite clause objects are that and w/t-clauscs. In 
English, this subclass of monotransitive complementation may have, anal- 
ogically to type (Ao), three types, of verb phrase: indicative and subjunctive 
verb, as well as the putative should, hi Polish that- and i^A-clausos witLthc 
indicative verb correspond most frequently to ze- and (Manses, while the 
English that- complements with verbs taking putative should and subjuncti*flo 
verbs arc rendered into Polish as {zeby\ — clauses in dependent mood, as in 



the following examples: 

(37) I suppose that lie will come 
(37a) Przypuszczam* ±0 preyjodzie 

(38) I wonder if they are coming 
(38a) Jestem cickawa, mr jad$ 

(39) I don't know why he left London 
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(39») Nie wiera, dlaezego opuScil Londyn, j 

(40) X ask that she (should) go alone 
(4<to) Rcoestft zeby poszt' sama 

(41) I suggest that we (should) stay here . ' { 
(41a) Froponujs, iebyfimy tu zostati. ]„ 

Non-finite clause objects 

The Criterion of differentiation between different subtypes of this class 
is the presence or absence of th$ overt subject of the non-finite object, as 
well as the disctinction between infinitival and participial verb clauses: 

(B4) To+injinitivt witftoui subject 

(B5) 4ng participle without subject (the term participle is used here informally). 
Though both in English and Polish there are classes of verbs which take 
either only the infinitive, or only the participle, or else, either the infinitive 
or the participle, they do not always*correspond to one another, hence 
demanding a separate extensive study haslccf upon the contrastive principles 
(Lewandowska: the work in progress), 

(42) X managed to do it 

(42a) Zdolatem to zrobU (infinitive) 

(43) He wants to eat something 

(43a) On chce co£ tye$6 (infinitive) * 

(44) Mary avoided meeting him 

(44a) Maria unikala spotkania (go) (*anie form corresponding to 4ng) 

(45) Tom risked bringing the gun here ' 4 , 

(45a) Tomck zarysrjrkowal przynkstenxe karabinu tutaj (~enie corres- 
ponding to *ing) 

vs. 

(46) Stop talking {-%ng form) v * 
(46a) Przestariclc ro^mawia6\ (infinitive) 

(47) She finished washmg up (4ng form) 
(47a) Skbnczyla zmywanie (naczyri) (-anie form) 
(47b) Skoticzyla zmyvoai (naczynia) (infinitive) 

There is a difference in meaning jft Fj Jhe infinitive and participle constructions 
complementing the same verV*Most frequently the factor governing the 
ehoicc of the complement is aspect: durative with participles and perfective 
with infinitives. The Polish language will use either Uenie\ nominal or^ a 

participial construction sensu stricto in the first case, and the same type of 
nominal though derived from perfective verb, or else a finite clause comple- 
ment, in the latter* Cf: 

(48) I heard the door slamming all night long 
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(48a) StysEatam trzaskanie drzwiami cal$ hoc (from durativc or itera- 
tive verb tnmfate) 

(49) I saw him crossing the street 

(49a) Widziatem go przechodzqeego ulioe (Present Prt. with Case Gender 
and Number agreement with the object go) 
# (50) I heard the door slam just after the midnight 

(50a) Usiyszalam trzamifttie drzwi zaraz jw p6hiocy (from perfective 
Irzamqi) 

(50b) Ustyszalam, fie ) drzwi trzasn^y zaraz po jxibiocy 
\jak j 

(lit I heard Uhat\ the door slammed.-) 

(B6) JV infinitive with subject 

A few subclasses of complementation can be distinguished in this type 
in English: 

(51) I allowed him to come 

(52) lexpected him to come 

(53) I believe him to be an honest man 

Some of the constructions of this type in Polish arc in the strict equivalence 
relation to their English versions. Of.: 

.{51a) Pozwolilam mu przyj§6 
Quite a numerous group of verbs in both languages enters the same pattern. 
Compare: 

(54) I (advised, forbade, ordered, taught) him to read English fiction 
(54a) ("(Poradzilam, zabronilam, rosskazalam) mu (Dat.)l czyta6 

\ nauczylam go (Ace.) J 

powiesci angielskic 

While the class represented by examples (51) and (54) has a strict equivalence 
^pattern in Polish, sentences with verbs such as in (52) wouljl be translated 
r into Palish as constructions with finite (that) ie*clause complements: 
(52a) Oczeknv&lam, ze przyjdzie 

constructions with jctby l-clausc complements in depsndsnt mood: 

(55) I wanted him to come , 
(55a) Chcialcin, fa&y 1 przysxedl 

\ieby] 

constructions with S^>y \ clause, preceded by a direct object taken by tho 

main verb: 

(56) I persuaded him to come 

(56a) Pntekonalem go, aby przyszedl, * 
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or prepoeitionafNP with gerundial nominals: 

(57) I forced him to come 
(51a) Zmustiem %o~dopm$'kia 

being strictly equivalent to: 

(57b) I forced him into coming 
Class of constructions compatible with such verbs as believe in (53) is para* 
phrased in Polish as se-clause complements with the finite verb: 

(58a) Wiera§ f ae jest uczoiwym cilowiekiem 

(58) He imagines himself to be a linguist 
(58a) Wyobraza ftobie, ie jest j$zyko£nawcj| 

There is another type of infinitive complementation in English, where the 
subject of t-he infinitive is marked with for. Some such constructions will 
have loosely equivalent versions in Polish, as in: 

(59) B J s a tragedy for her to Jive like that 
(6fla) Jest tragedy dla ntej ±y6 w ten spos6b 

more on infinitives in Polish and English see Lewandowska (this volume), 
or paraphrase relation only: 

(60) He hoped for Mary to come ■* 
(60a) Miftl nadziej*§, £c Maria prsyjdzie 

with ze* clause in indicative mood, or: 

(61) They telephoned for a doctor to come 
(61a) Zatelefonowali, aby przyszedl lekarz 

with aby* clause in dependent mood without a prepositional object, (They 
telephoned that a doctor come* lit.) or with a prepositional phrase following 
the main verb: 

(61b) Zatelefonowali po lekarza, aby przyszedl 

(lit. They telephoned for a doctor that he come). 

(BT) Bare infinitive with subject 

The regular occurrence of bare infinitive after verbs of perception in 
English has no strict equivalence in Polish. Therefore the discussion of (Bl) 
as well as (B8), *ing participle with subject, can be limited in this sketchy work 
to those few remarks on the subject given on p. 222 in the description of (B4) - 
and(B6). 

(B8) -ed participle with subject 

No strict equivalents are to be found in Polish, cither, This subtype of 
complementation is expressed in Polish either as a finite clause complemenc of 
ie* or joAj-type, or a nominalizcd item (expressing a face or a product 
of an action): 

(62) He reported the watch stolen — He reported that the watch was 
stolen % 

(62a) Doni6sl, zc skradaiono zegarek 
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(62b) Doni6sl o kradziezy* zegatka 

(lit. He reporter about the 'theft of the watch) 
(63) He heard the vase broken — He heard that the vase fgot j broken 



No general rule can he postulated in Polish for this construction introduced 
by such verbs as; have, keep* want, etc.: 
(64) I had my hair cut 



being ambiguous between (64) and (65): 

(65) I have cut my hair 

(66) I wanted two tickets reserved 
(66a) Chciai&m 2Arezerwov?&6 dw& bilety 

with two readings again, one equivalent to (66), the other to (67): 

(67) I wanted to reserve two tickets. Another construction with aby- 
clause is possible as well; 

(66b) Chcialam, aby zarezenCowano mi dm* bilety, corresponding to; 
(66c) I wanted that two tickets (should) be reserved for nae. 

(C) DUramitive complementation 

* 

(Cl) Indirecl+direct noun phrase object 

This type of ditransitive complementation occurs with verbs like give and 
buy in English, which can take two objects: direct and indirect. The in- 
direct object can be sometimes omitted* it can also appear as a prepositional 
paraphrase. 

(68) He gave the girl a doll 

(69) He gave a doll 

(70) He gave a doll to the girl 

(71) He bought the girl a white hat 

(72) He bought a white hat 

(73) He bought a white hat for the girl 

In Polish, type (Cl) occurs with ihe equivalent verbs such as da6 or hupte, 
though the order of the two objects is not fixed, because of the inflectional 
endings of both the objects: direct object-Accusative, indirect object^Dative: 
(68a) Dal dziewcz;*nce lalk§ — Dal lalk§ dziewezynee 
(71a) Kupil dziewesynce bialy kapelusz — Kupil bialy kapelusz dziew- 



The indirect object can be also omitted: in self — explaining contexts: 
(60a) Dal ialk ? 
(72a) Kupil bialy kapelusz 

is PaPers and studio* . . . 





(63a) Slyazal, 



wazon rozbft si§ 



(64a) Sci^tam sobie wlosy 



czyncc 
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while only in some cases the indirect object can take a prepositional para- 
phrase without changing the basic meaning: - 
(73r,) Kupil biafy kapelusz dla dziewczynki 

Vfl, 

(74) Dal ialk$ <|la dziewczynki 

which is not an equivalent of (70) but rather of: 

(75) He gave a doll (to somebody) for a girl, 

Another subtype of verbs with ditransitive complementation includes 
such verbs as: ash- pyta£ t teach- wczyti, tell- poutiedzie6jopcwiada<S, pay-ptacti, 
show- pobazyvxU. Basically, either object can be omitted both in English 
and Polish, though the prepositional paraphrase is possible only in English; 

(76) I paid John a bill 

(76a) Zaptacilam Jankowi rachunek 

(77) I*paid John 

(77a) Zaplacilam Jankowi 

(78) I paid a bill 

(78a) Zaplacilam rachunek 

(79) I paid a bill to John— nu Polish equivalent. 

(C2) Direct -{-prepositional object 

Type (C2), similarly to all classes including prepositional objects, con- 
tains many idiosyncratic syntactic features of verbs taking non-equivalent 
prepositions in either of the two contrasted languages* To discover all the 
similarities and differences within this type then, it would be worthwhile 
to compare particular subtypes of constructions in one language with the 
set of equivalent structures in the other. In our brief sketch, however, it will 
he only possible to point out certain specific cases. Of.: 

(80) We compare Polish with English 
(80a) Portfwnujemy pohki z angielskim 

(81) The government supplied food for the homeless , 
(81a) Rzft>3 dostarczyl zywnofid dla bezdomnych 

r (82) The government sjupplied the homeless with food — no strict 

equivalent in Polish 

(83) Rza4 dostarczyl iywnoH bezdomnym (Dot,) — no strict equivalent 
in English 

(84) We reminded him of the agreement 

(84a) Przypommelidmy mu o umowie (lit. about the agreement) 
Xh some cases however the alternatives do not seem to be strict paraphrases 
(81-82). 

A special subtype of complex objects can be mentioned in connection 
with sentence elements of the following order; Vcrb-J-noun phrase-J-prep- 
ositional phrase idioms. Naturally, this class of complement "✓tion types will 
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be still more language specific, hence deserving a separate extensive study* 
To stress the problem, let's compare: ■ 

(85) 1 I lost sight of him 

(85a) Straciiam go z oezu (lit- I lost him from my eyes) 

(86) I didn't pay attention to it 

(86a) Nie zwrac&fcm na to uw&gi (lit. I didn't tuni my attention on it) 
vs. almost strictly equivalent: 

(87) He lost touch with me " 

(87a) Stracil kontakt mn$ (E*> lost .contact with me). 

(C3) Noun phrase -\-fintte clause dtyect ' 

The finite clause object in both languages may be either thatjze- clause^ 
or WhfQ- clause: ^ 

(88) John convinced me (that) he was right 
(88a) Janek przekonat mnie, ze rnial raejg 

(89) Tom asked me if I was coining 
(89a) Tomek zapytat mnie, ezy przyjd$ 

Some of the verbs admit the noun phrase deletion: 

(90) Peter showed me that he was honest — 
Peter shoved that he was honest 

(90a) Piotr pokazat mi, ze jest uczeiwy — 
Plotr pokazal, ze jest uezeiwy. 

(04) Prepositional phra$e-\-that-clause object 

This class is distinctive only in English: verbs included here take the 
preposition to and allow omitting the prepositional object: 

(91) John mentioned fr> me that he bad been sick — 
John mentioned thai he had been sick 

In Polish; the majority of equivalent verbs will belong to type (03), where 
the object is marked by an appropriate inflectional ending: 

(91a) Janek wspomnial mi (I>ftt-) f by! chory, 
admitting also, the omission of the object: 

(91b) Janek wspomniat, ze oyl chory 
Some of the verbs entering this construction, however, can take either the 
object with the case marking alone, or the object preceded by a preposition; 

(92) t Kasia powiedziala mi, ze przyjdzie — 

Kaaia powiedziala do mnic, ze przyjdzie 
(92a) Kate told me that ^he would come — 
Kate said to me that she would come 
— the English language uses a different verb in this case- 

(93) She complained (to me) that she couldn't do it 
(93a) Narzekala (do mnie), ze nie moze tcgo zrobi6 
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Sentences (93, 93a) are the example of a rare ease of a complete equivalence 
in this type of complementation. 

(D) Complex transitive compteinentation 

(Dl) Objed+noun phrase complement 

Though this type of complementation occurs both in English and Polish, 
not all instances of its occurrence we equivalent, C£: 

(94) The king made him a .duke 

(94a) KrdI mianowal go ksigciem (also:,,, zrobii go,,,) 
The second object in Polish is marked with the Instrumental case with the 
appropriate inflectional ending (the categories of gender and number are 
overtly marked too). 
Compare, however; " 

(95) / a genius (Dl) 
We considered him as a genius (D2) 

t to be a gonitis (B6) 
whose equivalent structure in Polish would be only: 

(D2) Object +preposition+7uym phrase complement 

(95a) TJznaltemy go za geniusza 
The most frequent preposition in English appearing in this pattern is as, 
rarely for: 

(96) He took me for a fool 

The equivalent Polish preposition will be za, mentioned above* corresponding 
either to as (96a) or for: 

(96a) Wziql mnie za ghipca. 
In some cases the prepositions jako or jak, are used: 

(97) He took these words as evidence 

(97a) Przyjql te slowa jako dowdd (also: za dowdd) 

(98) He treated me as a king (ambiguous between asking— I and a 
king— he) 

(98a) Traktowal mnie jak krola. {a king=I) and (98b).,- jak krtfl 
[a Hng—ke) 

(DS) Object+adjective phrase complement 

(99) We painted the house white 

(100) We imagined the house pink 

(101) We considered the house beautiful 

(102) We made the house beautiful 

Most of the equivalent constructions in Polish will belong to (D4): 

(99a) Pomalowalitfmy doni na bialo (lit, on white) \ 
(100a) WyobraziliSmy sobie ten dom jako rd&owy (lit as pink) 
(101a) TJwazaliSmy ten dom za pigkny (lit, as/for beautiful) 
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The strict equivalence pattern is very rare. Cf. (102): " 

(102a) TJczyniliSmy dom pi$knyni, 
Tvhcre the adjective agrees urith the preceding NP in Gender and Number, 
and is assigned the Instrumental case marking. 

(D4) Object+prepmtional adjective phrase complement 

As mentioned above, the majority of Polish constructions equiv- 
alent to (D3) will have to be classified as belonging to (D4)-ex. (99a, 100a, 
101a). The preposition most frequently occuring in this type in English, is 
ue t being equivalent to the Polish jako: 

(103) The teacher described him as hopeless 

(103a) Nauczycicl okrcSlil go jako beznadziejnego I 
(the adjective in agreement with the preceding NP in Gender and Number, 
ivith the Ace. ease marking) 

Much more often, however, such a complementation in polish will contain 
a 2IP following the Adj P: 

(104) Nauezyeiel okre£lil go jako beznadziejnego ueznia 
(104a) The teacher described him as a hopeless pupil. 

* * * 

This short survey of verb complementation types in English and Polish 
has not been meant to be cither original or exliaustive. It can only signal 
those non-equivalent structures in both the languages which should be es- 
pecially taken care of in the process of teaching, because of their contrasts, 
as well as the equivalent constructions, which are not likely to cause s(Tnmeh 
trouble. The next stage in eontrastive analysis of verb complementation 
shoidd be an attempt at a similar classification with tlie Polish language 
taken as an h\ and the English language as an hi, which, as it seems, would 
allow to grasp some more important generalizations about equivalent and 
non-cquivalcnt structures across languages. i 
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ENGLISH AND GERMAN POSSESSIONAL ADJECTIVES: A 
LINGUISTIC EXPLANATION FOB AN ERROR OF OMISSION 

* 

, C?H E ISriAy TODBNHAOEX 

i 

One argument for the inclusion of contrastive linguistics into the uni- 
versity syllabus for prospective language teachers is that it provides for a 
more economical way of teaching the target language. This argument has 
acquired a very special meaning for quite a number of students as well as 
teachers already engaged in practical work "at schools. They think that they 
have to concentrate their teaching on areas in which there are interlanguage 
differences and may leave out those in which the mother-tongue of their 
pupils and the foreign language agree. In this way, they believe, they can 
economize on their time arguing that in the minds of the pupils a simple 
process of transfer of learning will take place, which will enable them to 
acquire the foreign structures without special training. Since this convic- 
tion is widespread and since indeed some general introductions to contras- * 
ttve studies 1 may be made responsible for it, it is necessary not only to point 
out that this is an oversimplification of the process of learning a foreign Ian- <- 
^uage > but also to explain in a particular case that a construction cannot 
- be viewed in isolation but must be viewed as part of an interlocking system. 

The problem may be illustrated within English and German by the struc- 
tures covered by the term postessionat adjective 1 * They are pronominal atfcri- 



* In these introductions the term "contnutfro" itself may mean either the differ- 
ences alone or the differences and similarities between languages. Of., e.g,* jtho following 
statements: Wir nennen dies eine Kontraative Analyse, well es -nur die Unterschiede* 
die Kontraate sind, die tins bier besoh&ftigen (Kufnor 1071 ; 12) 'This study is part 
of a aeries of oontrastive structure atudic* which describe the similarities and differences 
between English and,,, rive foreign langunges.,," (Ch. A. Ferguson in Kufnor lft62:VI), 

* The term is taken from Jeaperwm (11*14 : 375), 
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butes like the following: 

das buntge&treifte Band (96) 
das gotdger&nderte Porzeltan (135) 
der edd geformte Mmd (199) 
eine langgestielte Lorgnette (90) 



— the gaily-striped ribbon (109) 

— the gold bordered porcelain (152) 

— the nobly formed mouth (224) 

— a long-handled lorgnon (102)* 



These constructions may be related in English and German to an under- 
lying structure containing a PRO-verb that we can think of as HAVE or 
HABEN respectively (Quirk et al. 19*72:100; Brinkmann 1959). E.g. f tin 
buntgestreiftes Band may be derived from tin Band, das bunte Streifen hat 
and a gaily-striped ribbon from a ribbon that has gay stripes. Again in English 
and German they are part of a wider area defined by the existence erf the 
same verbs HAVE and HABEN in the underlying structure. The structures 
they are related to are realized by the genitive in German and a case form 
marked by *s or a prepositional phrase containing of in English, e.g. des Mamies 
Wagen — the man's car or the car of the man. These phrases may be circum- 
scribed as der Mann hat etnen Wagen and the man Juts a car. The close relation 
of this construction typG and the possessional adjectives may be illustrated 
by the following sequence: 

the red-lipped girl 
the red lips of the girl 
the girl's red lips 

Both Grermau and English possessional adjectives are distinguished from 
the forms just mentioned by the fact that the noun in the embedded sentence 
of the underlying construction has to be an optional or obligatory part of 
the one it is to be made an attribute of (Hirtie 1969; Strobel 1970). In our 
first example, (he gaily-striped rifcfcow, stripes may be regarded as an oi>tional 
characteristic of ribbon* In the construction the red-lipped girl the notion 
of lip is an integral part of the notion of girl. Generally speaking, this part — 
whole relationship, a necessary condition for the application of the rule that 
generates possessional adjectives, distingulslies these from the related con- 
struction the man*s car and der Wagen des Mannes. A car is not part of a man 
and thus we may not say something like *the caned man or *der bewagte 
Mann, 

Tims, there seems to be a sound enough basis for saying that English 
and German possessional adjectives are similar in both languages. Indeed, 
they would perhaps be derived from identical underlying structures in a 
comparative English and German grammar. The transformation applying 



* These examples and others given with pnge numbers* \tn leas otherwise noted* 
are taken from Mtmn (1900) and its translation Mmin (1057)* 
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to them would very often result in a structural change that would clearly 
indicate this fact. A morphological rule which operates in a small number 
of cases in German and which would tend to obscure the common rule will 
be discussed below. 

If it were true, then, that constructions based on common rules in source 
and target language take care of themselves in the process of language learning, 
a German Abitur candidate should be able to use them finely when the oppor- 
tunity arises. This, however, does not seem to be the case. An investigation 
undertaken in Padcrborn in April 1973 of fifty Abitur examination papers 
of students whose teachers had not given thein any special exercises per- 
taining to the construction under discussion showed that about half the can- 
didates could repeat correctly an example given in the text that they had to 
reproduce. E.g M one text read to a group of 13 students contained the con- 
struction the ash-coloured children* o of those 13 students repeated the phrase; 
the others used an adjective proper like brown or left the modification out 
altogether. None of the students could generate a possession^ adjeetiv( by 
himself although the wording of the text provided the opportunity to do so, 
E,g., the students preferred the expression a ehatqffeur in uniform or even 
the awkward a chauffeur in a uniform to a uniformed chauffeur. At first sight 
this is all the more surprising since possessional adjectives are very much part 
of written English and furthermore this particular group of students came 
across the form as early as their third, out of ten years of English, 

There are several reasons, however, that can be given from * linguistic 
point of view for the students' reluctance to use an English possessional 
adjective. 

The first point is based on the fact that possessional adjectives in English 
and German grammar can be traced back to the optional embedding of a 
sentence in the underlying structure. This implies that for the generation 
of a grammatical sentence no attention has to be paid to the embedding 
at all and that the information in the embedded structure may be expressed 
in a separate sentence In the sentence He presented her with a gaily-striped 
ribbon the modifier gaily-striped may be left out and the sentence is still 
grammatical: He presented her with a ribbon. Or we may connect it with a 
construction like It had gay stripks *nd by this means preserve the information 
content in the original sentence. Thus we are confronted with an entirely 
different situation from one in which an obligatory embedded sentence is 
required. In such, case some special grammatical structure may liave to be 
used and would therefore be practiced automatically by the student. With 
possessional adjectives, however, it is notonly the case that they derive from an 
optional embedding but also that they are the results of a structural change 
of just one of a number of transformational rules which could have applied, 
In both English and German the gaily*slriped ribbon or das buntffesireifie 
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Band can be paraphrased using either a relative clause or a proposition! 
phrase: the ribbon that has gay stripes and das Band, das bunte Stmfen hat, 
or the ribbon with gay stripes — das Band mit bunt en Slreifen. Thus we see 
that in English and German the xise of a possession^ adjective is not only 
optional but actually competes with different construction types that derive 
from the identical underlying, structure. 

One may also point out here modification structures that arc related to 
possessional adjectives but less clearly than those just mentioned. A few ex- 
amples from a German original, Thomas Mann's Buddenbrooks and its English 
translation by R. T. Lowe^Porter will serve as a short cut to establish an 
interJanguage relationship. Judging from these texts, possessional adjectives 
most often share characteristics with adjectives and second participle attri- 
butes. 

an sohwotegefackter Jagdhund (13} — 
a black and white hunting dog (14) 

ihre sckwarzen, Unglich geschmttenen Aitgen (290) — 
her narrow black eyes (328) 

a coffee-coloured coal (3,83) — 
ein kaffeebrauner Leibrock (337) 

a clear-sighted wan (403) — 
ein heller Kopf (355} 

The next set of examples will uncover the relation between attributive 
second participles and possessional adjectives. Again the structures show 
that the relation works both ways. 

ein grUnbezogener Tisch (152) — 
a table covered with grem baize (170) 

the lace-edged pillows (2&§J — 

das von Spitzenborlen umgebene Kissen (229) 

the gilt-lined silver basin (307) 

die silberne, innen vergoldete Scfutle (272) 

From these examples we mix deduce the following explanation of the obscr* 
vation made above concerning German students 1 reluctance to use English 
possessional adjectives. From the standpoint of English grammar there is 
no syntactic necessity to use the construction. The students arc not obliged 
to nae possessional adjectives to communicate their semantic content because 
there are a number of equivalent construction types they conld use. 
A second problem the students face concerns the formal moras Orniau 
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and English grammars provide for recognizing possessional adjectives. In 
English these attributes are generally identical with the fonn of second par- 
ticiples* that is to say, they are marked in most cases by the suffix spelled 
-erf as in good-mannered, fearless hearted t sweet voiced t etc. This identity of 
form is so develop hi English that in those cases in which tlw attributed 
noun has the same phonemic structure as a so-called irregular verb, this 
noun takes on the same form as the verb used as a second participle. For 
example, the lexical items spring and build are nouns in the sentences The 
mattress has good springs, The man has a powerful build, and verbs in He 
wants to spring over the ditch, He toa?Us to build her a chest. The verbs to spring 
and to build have an irregular second participle, i.e., sprung and built re- 
spectively and the possessional adjectives are well sprung, powerfully built 
and not *wett-springed r *powerfutly buildzd. In German the situation is more 
complicated. As with the second participles of verbs, we have one group 
of possessional adjectives that are i ntroduccd with the prefix ge- while another 
group is not. For example we find die letnggestielte Lorgntlte as opposed 
to der begfUerte Kaufman?*, das gotdger&nderte Porzellan as opposed to die 
blondbehaarte Hand. Again, as is the case with second participles of verbs, 
possemoml adjectives in German feature two different kinds of endings, one 
is spelled -t r the other -en, as in seine gthOckerte Nase^ das gesprungene (Has. 
With some German possessional adjectives, however, an obligatory transfor- 
mation applies which replaces the verbal suffix -t and -e» by tlio adjectival 
suffix spelled -igr as in em hocUehniger Stuht, eine eimeitige ErktUrung, tin 
domiger Strauch t etc* 

A To round off this short characterization of the formal aspect of German 
and English possessional adjectives just one last point should bo mentioned. 
It is illustrated by the following sentences and their corresponding posses- 
sional adjectives: 

Seine H&nde haben zartblaue Adern — seine zartblau geoderten H&nde 

Die Weste hat blaue Karos — die blaukarierte Wcste. 

Das Porzellan hat einen gotdemn Band — das gddgerandcrte Porzellan. 

The examples show that in some German possessional adjectives a conversion 
from noun to verb has taken place in the process of correctly generating the 
structures. This type of structural ehango does not occur in English although 
some change of form does occur in a highly restricted numbtV of cases, e.g. 
in a loose-leaved hook. The from leaved is derived from the noun leaf. It does 
not represent a conversion to the verb to leave but rather reflects tho fact 
tliat a certain number of nouns ending hi a voiceless labiodental fricative 
have the feature voiceless of this consonant changed to voiced when it loses 
its final position. This process has also boon operative in the feneration of 
the possessional adjective short-lived as in a short-lived price freeze. In this 
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case, however, the same additional shortening of the vowel has taken place 
as in rough shod, a form which, if it had been regularly made, would be rough 
shoed. 

The close re f ambiance of German ana English possessional adjectives to 
the attributed second participle makes it very difficult for a student to ident- 
ify them correctly. He has to learn to distinguish a possessionat adjective 
from a second participle construction and, thus, he bas actually not only to 
learn *o recognize the first, but also to recognize the second. Before any 
successful transfer of learning can take place, a student has to be able to 
recognize clearly the structure he is supposed to acquire. P^r a German stu- 
dent, in this case, this task is the more difficult for a number of reasons. 
First we might mention that English lacks an equivalent rule to the German 
one that generates p&sessional adjectives in -ig. In German the presence of 
the suffix is a clear indication fhat the attribute under consideration is not a 
second participle. Thus the item gtockenformig in der glockmfdrmige Mock 
will be immediately recognized as a possessionat adjective while the English 
translation equivalent the bell-shaped coat may mean both the coat that has 
the shape of a bell or the coat that has been shaped like a bell. A second 
difficulty lies in the fact that in English there are a considerable number of 
nouns and verbs which are identical in their phonemic structure. For example, 
the item husk is both a noun and a verb whereas the German .equivalent 
would be Hulse and enthntsen. Through the presence of the prefix ent- the 
message of tlio following sentence is immediatcdy clear: 

Succotash isi ein indiani&ches Wort t das urspriingtivh entMlster Mais 
bedeutete. 

However, if you said to a German student of English {International Herald 
Tribune^ September 13, 1972 : $) Succotash is an Indian word tuhich originally 
memti hushed corn t he inay very likely consider husked a posmsiwutl adje- 
ctive- Similarly, the existence of a noun pinion and a verb to piniott, will make 
it very difficult to decide what is meant by the construction the tall t pink 
pinioned birds strut around^ goosestepping in cadence (ibid., January 9, 1973: 
14). The German student may be unable to decide which of the following 
two interpretations ig the correct one: 

the tail birdst which have pink pinions 

the lall t pink birds which Jtave been pinioned. 

'Hie regular distinction in English between adverbs and adjectives by 
the ending -hj is the third reason German students are unwilling to use pos* 
sessional adjectives. Ilie fact that a formal differentiation of this kind does 
not exist illustrates the point that for au unaided transfer of learning to take 
plnro it is not sufficient that a certain type of construction is governed by 
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the same rule in two languages* but th^t attention has to be paid to how the 
identical rule reflects distinctions that are made in some other section of the 
grammar of the two languages. In this particular case we have to pay atten- 
tion to the fact that there may be two English equivalents to one German 
construction as is the case with: 

die merkwUrdig gqfonnte SclwMel which equals both: 
the curious shaped box 
the curiously shaped box*. 

This show^ that a German student dealing with posm&iowfi adjectives in 
English has to take note of a distinction he has become acquainted with while 
learning the first characteristics of the English noun phrase and the English 
verb phrase. 

The conditions that arc valid in- these contexts, however, do not «J>ply 
exclusively -within those constructions that contain possessumcd adjectives 
or second participle attributes. The student turning to the question what 
rules apply here is in very much the same position as a linguist embarking 
on a new field of study. It is obvious, however, that he is in a much more 
difficult position. It is not one rule he has to discover but several to Vhich 
the infamous exceptions havo to be added. To give an idea of what the stu- 
dent who is being left alone to learn po8$er* : omt adjectives lias to find out, 
here are some first results of a questionnaire presented to twenty native 
speakers of English. There is general agreement about the grammatically and 
difference in meaning of the constructions like the following: 

the different coloured car — the differently coloured car 

the moderate sized college — the moderately sized college 

, the grower shaped case — the queerttj shaped case 

tJw strange windowed house — the strangely windowed house- 

The special characteristic of the constructions is that the form in -ed is mark- 
ed as both noun and verb in the lexicoh and the difference in meaning agrees 
with this. Thus a different coloured car is a car that has a different colour, 
it may be black while all the others are white. Differently coloured cora, on 
the other hand, are cars which have been coloured differently, one may be 
white* the other black, a third may be red, and so on. 

In the next group of examples both adjective and adverb are correct 
and the form suffixed by -ed may be taken as a noun or a verb. But in con- 
trast to the first set of constructions* adverb and adjective scein to be freely 
exchangeable without any alteration of the meaning. Thus we find: 

a meet voiced girl — a sweetly voicei girl 

a perfect sharped face — a perfectly sharped face- 
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Part of the explanation for this phenomenon is based on collocational re- 
strictions that exist in the underlying structure; e.g., wo can only say: the girl 
who has a sweet voice and not *the girl who has been voiced sweetly- This obser- 
vation is connected with the fact that you can say: the complaint that has 
been sweetly voiced and the sweetly voiced complaint but not *(Ae complaint 
that has a sweet voice and *a sweet voiced complaint, or we might say tho other way 
round that there has to be a difference in meaning between a strong featured 
actress and a strongly featured actress because strong collocates with the noun 
feature and strongly with the verb to feature. 

While in the ttfo sets of examples just mentioned both adjective and 
adverb were correct, there is quite a large group in which the choice between 
them is directly related to the grammaticality of the construction, This is, 
for example, the case with those possessionaX adjectives which derive from 
nouns suclr as eye, heart, hand, head, brain, body, blood- Thus it is only correct 
to say: the feailess Hearted soldier and not *(he fearlessly hearted soldier, the 
strong headed father and not *tfie strongly headed father, etc. It may be interest- 
ing to note that a number of those questioned not only accepted the heavily 
armed soldier but also the heavy armed soldier, The latter, however, meant 
to them tliat the soldier had heavy limbs. 

Thus it is no wonder that the poor German student of English does not 
attempt the possessicnal adjective despite its close relation to the German. 
He much prefers to use one of the other related structures so that he does 
not have to identify it or to make decisions based on the interlocking oipos- 
sessional adjectives with regularities that contrast in the two languages. 

The opinion stated at tlte beginning of this paper that an unaided trans- 
fer of language learning may take place when the construction types do not 
contrast is not relevant to possessionem adjectives for the following three rea- 
sons: First, syntactially, there is no necessity to employ the form; second, 
for a successful transfer of learning to take place the grammatical construe- 
tion has to be clearly identifiable. This is not the case with German and Eng- 
lish possessionat adjectives because of their close formal relatedness to attri- 
buted second participles. Third, German and English possession^ adjectives 
are part of the total language system and are tied up with regularities that 
contrast in the two languages thus introducing a learning difficulty. 

In conchision one may predict the unaided transfer of learning in a studcut 
only when the following questions may be answered positively: 
Is there a syntactical necessity for the student to use the structure concerned? 
Is it conditioned only upon structures that do not represent a learning prob- 
lem? 
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SEMANTIC PROBLEMS WITH "LEFT" AND "RIGHT" 
Bab&aba, Fedobowicz-Bacz 

In the infinite class of prenominal modifiers adjectives teft.&ad tight con- 
stitute a pair whioh merits attention because of its exceptional semantics 
reflecting the way in whioh human beings perceive reality and organize their 
conceptions of space 1 . Challenging problems arise when a semantic descrip-, 
tion of NP*s containing adjectives left and right is attempted. The aim of 
this paper is to examine some aspects of the semantics of these two adjectives 
on the basis of the language data from English and Polish. It is assumed that a 
close link between syntax and semantics exists and that semantic properties 
of KP's containing adjectives left and right influence linguietio behaviour 
of these HP's. 

Syntactically, pronominal adjectives left and right have been described 
as belonging to the class of non-copulative and not denominal adjectives 
whose derivation constitutes a problem for Chomskyan analysis of attri- 
butive adjectives, since they do not have grammatical sources being pro- 
hibited predicative position- HFs containing these adjectives ,suoh as the 
right tide in English and the corresponding die recftte Seik in German were 
quoted by Winter (1965:485-6) as examples of exclusively attributive adjectives 
and oounterevidence to adopting Chomsky's proposal for other languages 
as well as for English. In Polish, adjectives lewy (left) and prawtf (right) 
oannot appear in predicative position in simple statements but they are 
acceptable in the predicates of direct and reported questions, of,: 



1 I am grateful to doc. dr hab. Bute Haguoka and doc. dr hab< Kryatyna Pisarkow* 
for their valuable criticism and comments on an earlier version of this paper* I have 
atoo considered suggestions made to me by Prof, dr Kariraierz Polariski* who, however, 
does not agree with the final conclusions made hvre* 

16 Papers Studies. - < 
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Pdttah English 

1. prawa strona right side 

a. * Ta strona materiahi jest prawa ■ * This side of the material is right. 

b. Ktora strona mater iahu jest * Which side of the material is 
prawa? right? 

c. ' Ja&iiejszy kolor wskaze pani, * This lighter colour will tell you 

kt<Sra strona jest prawa. which side is right. 

2. lewa nurta * the left ski 

a. * Ta navta jest lewa. * This ski is left. 

b. KWra norta jest lewa a kt6ra * Which ski is left and which is 
prawa? ■ is right? 

c. Praypomocyoznaczen"Ij'i "P" * By means of the letter marks 
mozna pozna6, ktdra narta jest "I/* and f 'R" one can tell which 
lewa, a kt<5ra prawa. ski is left and which is right. 

Both in Polish and English, however, adjectives left and right cannot bemod* 
ified by means of 'Very'* nor can they be used in structures of comparison* 
which follows from the semantics of these adjectives, ef.: 

3. * a very left hand — * bardzo lewa r^ka 

4. * Is this glove more right than left? 

* Czy ta r$kawiczka jest bardziej prawa niz lewa? 

Semantically, adjectives left and right are usually classed together with 
other "spatial" adjectives such as wide t long, tail* etc. (the term "spatial** 
adjectives being introduced by Bierwisch (1967:11), which are used to describe 
the position and orientation in space of the objects referred to. by the nouns 
they modify. Bierwiseh mentions the fact that spatial adjectives are syn- 
eategorematte, i.e., that they do not have autonomous meaning when con- 
sidered in isolation. It will be observed^ in this paper that even the meaning 
of full HP's containing prenominal/e/f/ripW adjective and a head noun often 
cannot be determined without reference to external factors such as the po- 
sition of some other objects or that of the speaker at the time of the speech 
act, Adjectives left and right seem to present semantic problems which cannot 
be solved without recourse to semantic pragmatics. 

When considered from the point of view of their referents in reality, 
NFs containing prenominal adjectives left or right fall into two distinct 
groups: 

a. a group of HP's denoting objects permanently oriented which can be 
considered in isolation and will always be recognized as either left or right, 
e.jj." a left ghve t a left-hand mew, etc. 

b, a group of NFs denoting objects which are not permanently oriented, 
i.e., they do not possess any inherent feature in their structure that would 
make it possible to mark them unanimously as either left or right when 
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they ore considered in isolation. These objects are described as left or right 
only with respect to some plane of reference provided by other objects 
or human beings definitely oriented towards the objects in question' at 
the time of the speech act, e.g. the 10 side of a street, the 10 windscreen 
wiper of a car, ete. 

Objects denoted by NPs of group a) are different in nature from objects de- 
noted by NP's of group b). They can be thought of as single entities, existing 
by themselves, because in their shape they possess some inherent feature 
which makes it possible to define them as left or right without necessarily 
relating them to other objects, and they cannot lose or change their property 
of being left or right. E.g., a left glove will novct become a right glove and 
will always be referred to as left, even if it is put on the right hand, whereas 
an object &vch as a left wheel of the car will be called a right wheel when it 
changes its position in space through being fixed on the right side of the car, 
altht^gh physically, it will remain the same object. Objects denoted by NP's 
of gioup b) do not have any inherent property that would mark them as 
nivniwly 10 or rigU\ .they acquire their left or right status when their po- 
sition is fixed with respect to some external plane of reference. A windscreen 
wiper becomes left or right when it is fixed to the car, a drawer becomes 
left or right when it is put into a desk with two sets of drawers; even such 
common expression £$Jhe 10 eye has meaning only when understood as a 
part of a human face with the nose providing the vertical orientation and 
the necessary plane of rcfemice. {In a description of a modern painting re- 
presenting a human foce with two or more eyes painted on one side of the 
nose one would speak of two left or two right *yes}. 

The difference between the two kinds of objects denoted by NP's containing 
adjectives left and right finds a linguistic manifestation in English and in 
Polish, Cf. the behaviour of these NP& in sentences a) and b) m the following 
set of examples: 

5. a) I have found tomefa left shoe. 
Znalaztem jakU lewy but % * 
h) *I have found &&mefa left wheel. 
*Znalazlem jakki lewe hoto* 
0. ft) What does a 10 glove look like? 
Jak wyglqda lewa r$atriczka? 
h) *What does a left sock look like? 
*Jak wygl^da lewa ekatpetka? 
7. a) Draw a left hand. 
Narysuj /ettty r$$. 



* Tho figurative meaning of h\&j ns not good is disregarded in this part of the paper* 
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h) *Dmw,a left stocking, 
♦Narysuj lewq poficzoch$> 
8. a) *A right shoe and a lefi shoe are identical/ 
*Prawy but i Uwy but s% jednakowe, 
h) A right drawer and a Jejl <frau#r are identical* 
Prawa szufhda i Uwa szuflada sa. jednakowe* 

In examples 5-7 sentences b) are definitely unacceptable whereas sentences 
a) ate grammatical; in 8, sentence a) id false and sentence b) is true; Example 
5 h) is ungrammatical b&attse a tefi wheel does not have a referent in reality; 
the question in 6 b) cannot be answered because & specific description of an 
object called a left socle cannot be given, so this sentence does not make sense 
in a conversation. Similarly, the order given in 7 b) cannot be carried out 
for isolated objects such as left stockings do not exist and cannot he easily 
imagined since in our reality all stockings of a given size are identical * (Whereas 
shoes and gloves are sold only in pairs, one can buy more than two stockings 
of a given size — usually three are sold at a time*)* We speak of left wheels, 
socks, stockings or drawers when the existence of corresponding right wheels, 
socks, stockings or drawers is presupposed, and ft is clearly not presupposed 
in sentences 5-7, Objects denoted by NP's in examples a) of these sentences 
(a left glove, a left hand, a left sock) can be thought of as isolated entities and 
the existence of the corresponding right objects of their kind does not have 
to be presupposed when these HP's are used in English or Polish sentences 



* It may be noticed, however, that language users seem to assume* against common 
practice of buying more than two stocldnga at a time, that these articles are pairs* and 
the expressions a pair of stockings and the corresponding para ponczoch are commonly 
iised in English and in Polish, This fact can be expiated as an unconscious use Q f analogy 
to "logical" KP*s such as a pair of shoe*, a pair of gloves, a pair of slippers* etc* Another 
interesting fact may be mentioned at this point; in most cases both in English and in 
Polish, the norm pair is used in reference to articles of clothing for various symmetrical 
body parts bnt not in reference to those body parts themselves (except in pome figurative 
meanings), cf»: 



a) a pair of shoes 
socks 
stockings 
gloves 



— para butow 



skarpot 

ponczoch 

rokawiczek 



b) * a pair of feet 
logs 
hands 
ears 



— * para stop 



uszu (except in literary 
phrases such m 
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since single objects such as the left glove of example 5 a) will always have . 
references in reality*... 

Another linguistic observation reflecting the difference between objects 
denoted by NP's of group a) ami those denoted by HP's of group b) can be 
made at this point. NP's of group a) have the structure Adj-N, whereas NFs 
of group b) usually contain structures of modification to accompany Adj-N 
phrases. In English they are most frequently o/-NP structures of modification, 
in Polish — nominal modifiers in the Genitive case. Of.: 

9. Adg-N+a structure of modification 

the left windscreen wiper of a car — Iowa wycieraczka samocftodtt 

a loft drawer of a desk — lewa sznflada biurha 

the left arm of an armchair — lewa por^cz fotda 

the left wall of a room — lewa £ciana pohoju "T* m ^ 

the left bank of a river — lewy brzeg rzeki 

10. Adj-N+0 

a left shoe — lewy but 

a left hand — lewa r$ka 

a left hoot — lewy ^kozak" 

a left car — lettc ueho 

It should be further observed that the noun in the structures of modi- 
fication refers to a definite object in reality (whether specific or understood 
as a representative of a class of objects), and therefore it is often preceded 
by the definite article, a possessive pronoun with a definite deictic function 
or a proper noun in the Genitive in English. The English o/-NP structures 
under consideration cannot be translated into Polish by means cf a post-- 
nominal adjective. The NP *a lift wfced of*u%&& and its Polish equivalent 
*Ietoe koto mmochodowe are unacceptable because the structure of modifi- 
cation here describes a type of wheel, suitable for a car, and the UP does not 
presuppose the existence, of a definite car the left wheel in question could 
be a part of, The impossibility of the post-adjectival translation into Polish > 
of the o/-NP phrases here as well as- the lack of 2£P's such as *a left car wheel 
in English seem to argue for the necessary deCiteness of the terras used in 
the structures of modification accompanying leflfright-N phrases under dis- 
cussion. The NP's one of (he left wheeU of Joh£s car and the corresponding 
Iit6re4 letve Polo samochodu Jam Arc acceptable since they have a definite re- 



* Fillmore (I9£8;ti3) mentions an interesting case reported by Xidvy-Bruhl of a 
language i t \ which there is a clear referential and grammatical distinction between NP's 
« tefi hand and a hand. The- former denotes the part of human body whereas the latter 
does not. This semantic difference \$ manifested in different grammatical function* 
of the two expressions. 
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ferent ih reality because tlie presence of the proper name John restricts the 
denotation of the whole expression to one concrete object. 

Objects denoted by the nouns in the structures of modification accom- 
panying OTP's of group b) provide the necessary plane of reference with respect 
to which objects referred to by the head nouns of the NP s in question can 
be described as left or right. No reference to objects other than those denoted 
by the head nouns is necessary in a semantic description of NP's of group a), 
Besides this referential difference there seems to be an important physical 
difference concerning tlie shape of object^dpnoted by the head nouns of the 
HP's of the two groups. Objects denoted by OTP's of group a) are irregular 
in shape, i.e., they do not have an axis or a plane of symmetry of their own, 
whereas objects referred to by the head nouns of OTP's of group b) are very 
regular in their shape and in geometrical terms can be defined as symmetrical 
since they possess an axis or plane of symmetry of their own. Taking these 
physical features of structure into consideration as a criterion, objects denoted 
by OTP's of group a) can be defined as a subset A of all objects which can be 
referred to as left or right, such that the elements of A possess in their shape 
an inherent and permanent property which can unanimously mark them 
. as left or right. The meaning of adjectives left and right used to describe OTP's 
which denote elements of A (e.g, a teft glove) can be defined in terms of logic 
as the property of being left or right, Objects denoted by NP s of gronp b) 
cannot be described as inherently left or right because of the geometrical 
regularity in their shape. Adjectives left and right in these NP*s do not de* 
fine a property 0 f the objects denoted by the head nouns of these NP's, Their 
meaning depends on the presence of some other objects with respect to which 
objects denoted by the head nouns in question can be characterized as left 
or right, i.e., can be described as left or right oriented in space. Their semantic 
function is not to describe the object denoted by the following nonn but to 
orient this objeet in space with respect to a plane reference outside it. All 
left and right' adjectives which are not used to specify elements of the set A 
have this orientative function. 

Since the function of adjectives left and right is clearly different in the 
two groups of OTP's discussed so far, I would like to suggest in this paper that 
there are two kinds of the teftfright adjectives: the specifying and the orien^ 
tative type, To account for the distinctions between them the lexicon of 
English and Polish should provide double semantic entries for the pair left 
and ri$U and the grammars of these two languages should consider semantic 
and syntactic differences between OTP's containing adjectives left tmd+ight 
of one or the other type, 

To my knowledge, only two proposals concerning a semantic treatment 
of adjectives left and right in the grammar have been advanced so far; one 
by Bierwisch (1967) and the other by Fillmore (1971), both very tentativo 
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ami general. Neither"bf the two linguists considered the distinction between 
the two types of the Ufijright adjectives made in this paj>er, Bierwisch pro* 
posed a description of the features of some spatial adjectives from German 
m terms .of a system of universal Semantics markers. His approach was a 
continuation and development of the interpretive type of semantics pro- 
posed by Katz and Postal has been since much criticized. (1994) whose theory 
(David Lewis (1972: 169) sums up current opinions on the Katzian method 
of semantic interpretation by calling Katz and Postal conception of semantic 
markers "nothing more than a translation into the auxiliary language of 
Semantic Markets 1 '). Kerwisch's system of universal semantic markers 
for orientative features of spatial adjectives turned out to be extremely compli- 
cated and inadequate, and that may be the reason why the work he started 
in this geld has never been successfully developed. In 1971 Charles Fillmore 
returned to Bierwisch's proposal for handling semantic implications of spa- 
tial adjectives in terms of features and suggested that the features connected 
with the dimensionality and orientation of objects in space should be stated 
in the lexicon as information provided by spatial adjectives su h as mde, 
taU t tyft. In his proposal orientative features should be infcorparateu into the 
presuppositional component of the lexical entries for spatial adjectives, cf.: 

"Uses of the word wide presuppose that the object being referred to has at least 
one (typically) horizontal dimension; and that the dimension which this word 
is used to quantify or describe is either the main left right extent of the 4 object 
as human beings Conceive their orientation to it* if that is fixed* or it is the shorter 
of the two horizontal dimensions. The adjectives tall and short (in one sense) pre- 
suppose* as high and do not* that the* object spoken about is vertically orien- 
ted and « in contact with* or is a projection out of, the ground". (Fillmore 1971: 

Unfortunately, "Fillmore did not discuss the question*of lexical presupposi- 
tion in much detail and no more spatial adjective examples were considered 
in his- paper. 

With left and right a specification of their presuppositional component 
is more complicated than with adjectives like wide and UAL First of all, it is 
more difficult to define the object "being referred to *' by adjectives left and 
-right used in nominal phrases. Whereas in the case of NP's containing adjec- 
tives such &&wide t tall and short the object "spoken about 11 is always the object 
denoted by the noun these adjectives modify, in NP's containing adjectives 
left and right grammatical surface structure reference does not always par* 
allel semantic reference. Lexical items wide, taU t short in NP's a tuide bed, 
a tall 6oy, a short dtm presuppose some definite horizontal and vertical di- 
mensions of the objects referred to by the nouns they describe, i.e., the bed, 
the boy, and the dress respectively. In KP's containing orientative Ufi and 
right adjectives horizontal and vertical dimensions <tre presupposed for ob- 
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jects different from those denoted by tbe head nouns of these%P's. Examples 
11-13 require a consideration of horizontal and vertical orientations of the 
car, tbe sofa, and tbe buman face* not the wheel* the arm or the eye* cf. : 

11. The front Ufi wheel of my car needs checking. 

12. You will find tbe money in the lefi drawer of his desk. 

13. The man you have drawn has two Ufi eyes/ 

In example 1 1 a specification of horizontal and vertical dimensions of a wheel* 
whicb is the object denoted by the head noun, is not possible at all for we 
do not speak of definitely fixed front and back or top and bottom parts of a 
wheel, even wben it is in motion. In NP*s of examples 12 and 13 it is possible 
to talk about recognized basic front/back and up/down orientations of a 
drawer or an eye but this information is not relevant for tbe interpretation 
of tbese NP*s. A specification of vertical and horizontal dimensions of a drawer 
or an eye does not provide sufficient information for a description of tbese 
objects as the left drawer and the left eye. In the interpretation of examples 
U-13 it is necessary to consider horizontal and vertical orientations of the 
object? spatially related to the objects denoted by the bead nouns of tbese 
NP*s, i.e., the objects denoted by the nouns in the following (11> 12) or pos- 
sible (13) o/-NP*s. The relation between the two objects is such tbat the ob- 
jects to which dimensional presuppositions of tbe lexical items Ufi and right 
apply, contain, i.e., have as their proper parts, the objects denoted by tbe 
bead nouns of NP*s in question, i.e., a left wheel is an inalienable part of a 
car, a left drawer is an inalienable part of a desk, and a left eye has to be 
considered as a part of a buman face. 

It is relatively easy to interpret relevant dimensions of objects such as 
cars or desks since both English and Polish have set expressions to denote 
front and back parts of objects of everyday use such as vehicles and pieces 
of furniturOj cf.: 

14. Notice the (back ) of- his car. 

Ifrontf 

- 2wr<5<5 uwage na ftyl j jego samochodu. 

(prsaSdj 

15. He painted the Jfront) of his desk green. 

{back} 

— Zamalowal ffyl { biurka na zielono. 

{piztfdj 

Objects in motion can be thought of in terms of fixed back*to*front orien- 
tations, their front being understood as the part which arrives earlier at 
any point along its path, and consequently, the left-to-right orientation 
of tbese objects can also be determined. Although wo do not speak of fronts 
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and backs of such moving objects as eg, a fiver, NP the hfljrigU bank of a, 
driver — prawyjhwtf hrzzg rieki will be given a unanimous interpretation since 
the direction in which the river is lhaving defines its back-to -front dimensions^ 
Cars, desks and rivers are perceived in terms of their own, conventionally 
fixed left -to-right orientations but for objects such as streets, rooms, boxes 
(or virtually all single objects perceived by human beings) various teft-to-righ* 
orientations crc possible and the specification of left and right sides of these 
objects depends solely on the location of a human being witching them at 
the time of the speech act- For an interpretation of KFs such dl the left side 
of the street, the left vwtt of the room or the left page of the hooh the presence 
of a human obseiver must be presupposed and it has to be assumed that 
the main horizontal r.ntl vertical dimensions of objects such as street, rooms 
and books are extensions of tho up/down, front/back and left/right axes 
of the human obseiver. These orientations are fixed for the human beings 
and the objects wldeli do not have basic orientations of their own acquire 
the orientations of the person watching tliein*. The left side of a street is in 

5 In the easo of objects which move forward pciforniing circular movements at 
the Mime time, presupposing front/back orientations doc* not seem necessary shico, 
by soino sort of convention* the movement forward performed \v hide rsh ins is called 
the left-hand tuttvenmU (meh \e letbo t niezgodntf z ruehem teshrzott'eftzegaratmd the move- 
ment derail i* described as the right-hand movement) meh w pmtvo t zgodny £ rxtehem 
wakaziACik £«pim).Cf- such ^NF's as tfie tefuhand' thread screw — letvoskretna $ruba t iror- 
frcKWfj/t mid the right-hand tltread screw — prmvo&kreina »mba t frorkociqg. 

* It may be hypothesited tliat nil objects which do not Jtavo from/back nnd np/ 
down orientations of their own, or do not po>*ess n plane of symmetry in their Structure* 
ncomre tlie axis of symmetry of /ho human viewer watching them at a given moment, 
and with n^peel to his axis* of tymmefcry as their piano of reference they or their jmrls 
bwuwp left or right taunted^ wJiatever foils to tJio leftside in the range of the observer "tf 
vision at tin- gju*n moment will be doiined as left, and whatever falls to its right, as 
right Any objrei wh'i h linppens to be divided hy the htniight hno whiell is an extension 
of the axK of *yninietrv in our range of perception can he described as having kft and 
right «ide* but it ijioirid bo remembered tluit those are not tltc left/right sides of this 
object in ii^lf font what is by convention called 'the left fright sides of tho object ay per- 
eeued by the human observer. Objects denoted by specifying teftjright adjectives do 
not liave a plane uf symmetiy of their own and mo not ttsnally deserihed as Jmvmj* 
left or right xides bnt one cim nSe an KP such as e.g. the- Uft #/</c of this glove which will 
Imvc to be interpreted \uth respect to the hunmn obstivu" who&c n^ife of the lar^e of 
Jus ision cuts aerw* tine <Jove providin tlio plane of symmcny with ict) cct to \\lm + h 
varion* paus, of tlic glove can be called right or left depending on the positton of tho 
'glove jn fcpae^ ni tin 1 jiiven moment, cf., 

^ilw> h?ft side of \\w ulovo 



o- 
X 




(lie Ic n sick of tho glove 
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fact the loft side of the speaker standing in this street (and/or watching it), 
the left wall of the room is to the left of a man standing in this room, the 
left page of a book is invariably to the left of the human reader, even the 
lefthand traffic is defined with respect to the left side of a human being 
moving forward. 

One might want to associate these remarks with an interesting linguistic 
fact observed in Old Polish, which had nominal derivatives from adjectives 
left and right* These abstract nouns, tewka md^prawica, which denoted left 
and right sides/hands of a given objecj, always occurred with [-{-human] 
modifiers, ef.: * 

16. prawa strona/rfka ojca^prawica ojca 
(as in "siedzi po prawicy ojca") 7 

(the right side/hand vf the father) 

17. prawa strona ko3eiola?£* prawica ko^ciola 
(the right side of a church) 

Polish abstract nouns derived from adjectives left and right cannot be para- 
phrased as Adj-N phrases in the way obstruct nouns derived from other 
spatial adjectives can. Examples in 18 provide supporting evidence for my 
contention that left and right require separate treatment in the class of spatial 
adjectives, ef.: 

18. a) lewica ojca — *lewy ojeiee 

the left side of the father — * the left father 
b) szeroko££ rzeki szercka rzeka 

the width of the river — the wide river 

Another problem connected with an interpretation of NP's containing 
left and right adjectives is reflected in examples of 19: 

19. a) the left side of a picture <— lewa strona obrazka 

th* left drawer of a desk — lewa szuflada biutka 
b) the left arm of the farmehair) — lewa por§cz JkanapkO 
\sofa J jfotela j 

the left wall of the room — lewa £ciaria pokoin 

To understand these NP's a reference to the human being has to be made 
since the objects denoted by the head nouns of these NFs are all left-orien- 
ted with respect to the human being who either always uses them in a con- 
ventional way or is looking at them at the moment, but whereas in examples 
b) the human being, as the ultimate plane of reference, is thought of as po- 



7 It should be remembered that pravnea and UuHca arc arachronic in Modern 
Polish — thoy ate used only in literary texts for special stylistic affects* 
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sitioned within the object referred to by tfie nouns in the ©/-phrases, in ex- 
amples a) he is presnpposed to assume the position outside the object. The 
foot that an object with a plane of symmetry and sides can be viewed from 
the outside or the inside inflnences the interpretation of the NFs denoting 
oriented parts of this object. Fillmore (1071) points out these interesting 
facts about the "inner" and "outer" orientation of the objects referred to 
by the adjectives l$ft and right but he refuses to include this information 
into the lexicon as presnppositional facts abont these adjectives. His sug- 
gestion is to le&rc this observation for encyclopedias and not include it in 
the dictionaries. 

It seems impossible to specify the presupposition*! component of left 
and right in an adequate way so as to acconnt for all the facts discussed above „ 
and therefore Fillmore's (Id7I) proposal is not fnlly satisfactory. 

Whereas the meaning of NP's containing specifying /e/tand right adjectives ■ 
can always be determined since the objects denoted by the .head nouns of 
these NFs possess in their structure an inherent irregularity which makes 
it possible to define them as either te/f or right (which is following from 
an arbitrary d^ision of human beings who deal with these objects in some 
conventional way anc' describe them by applying the terms analogons to 
those used in denting inalienable left and right oriented Parts of their body), 
to interpret the meaning of NPs containing hfilrigU adjectives recourse to 
context which provides a plane of reference is indispensable. In some cases 
the plane of reference is provided by the ir ^mediate context of the sentence 
if the referents of the relevant uonns or prononns caiv be clearly determined, 
e.g.: 

20. Mary found the money in the left pocket of John's coat. 
IVfarysia gnalazla picni^id^ w lewej kieszeni plasma Jana. 

21. Where is my left sock? 

Gdzic jest mqja lewa skarpetka? 

In many cases, ho^-cver, the referents of NP*s containing oricntative Iqftjright 
adjectives cannot be determined without the knowledge of the speaker's 
location and his orientation towards the object denoted by the modified 
noun at the time when the speech act is performed. The location and orien- 
tation in space of the participants in the conversation is absolutely essential 
to an understanding of examples 22 and 23, of.: 

22. Hang this picture on the let* wall. 
PowieS ten obraz na lewej gciaftic 

23. Will she put the vase on the left side of the tabic? 
Czy ona postawi ten wazon po lemj stronic stolu? 

The use of left in 22 and 23 is a perfect ex* iplc of what Fillmore {1973:1) 
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calls "deictic function of linguistic material" since the adjective here relates 
theytfEjfec* to the observer's point of view assuming his conception of space. 
In a series of recent lectures on "Place, space and time" Fillmore (1973) 
disctfeses various ways in which natural languages reflect what is called "deictic 
anchorage of sentences", i.e., "an understanding of the roles sentences can 
serve in social situations occurring inspace and time" (1973a:l). He believes that 
"principles of linguistic description should be geared in some way to doictically 
anchored sentences" {Fillmore 1973:16) and that this programme can be 
realized in the generative semantics framework. 

Since a linguistic theory accounting for deictic conceptions of place,, time 
and space of the speech act has not been formulated yet, the problem of the 
deictic function of orientative hftfrigM adjectives seems to belong to the 
province of semantic pragmatics, which concerns itself with "the study of 
linguistic acts and contexts in which they are performed" (the definition 
given by Stalnaker 1972:380), Orientative adjectives left and right in relevant 
HP's like those in %% and 23 should be included in the class of recognized 
indexical expressions, such as personal pronouns / and you, tenses, etc., as 
their reference and, consequently, the reference of NP's in which they occur* 
cannot be determined without the knowledge of the context of use 8 . Indexical 
expressions are typical instances of problems which should be solved in sem- 
antic pragmatics. In a paper presented at the 107$ Texas Conference on 
Presupposition Stalnaker argued for a separation of semantic and pragmatic 
presupposition. It is his contention that certain types of presupposition should 
bo ascribe to people, not sentences, and that these pragmatic presuppo- 
sitions make it impossible t^ dispense with presuppositional component in 
the lexicon. In view of the difficulties connected with the specification of the 
presuppositional component for left and right as lexical entries, it seems rea- 
sonable for an economical account of HP*s containing adjectives left and right 
to repeat after Stalnaker (1973:13) that since these NPs are used in a con* 
versation they "make sense only as a sequence of rational actions on the 
assumption that the speaker and the hearer share certain presuppositions". 
These presuppositions are not properties of the adjectives in NP*s considered, 
but **thc properties of conversations in which these expression** arc used. They 
are different in different contexts of conversation and are determined by general 
conversational rules'*. This solution may not be absolutely satisfactory but at 
the present stage of development of pragmatics has to be accepted. 

A summary of the main points I have beentryingto make about the sem- 
antics of adjectives left and right is in order. I have claimed that there are 

* The term "jndexieal expression" is ascribed to Bar-Hille). Other philosophers, 
when referring to indexicals tis© various terms, e.g. Rusaell calls thorn "egocentric par* 
tieulare", Kcichenbach — w token *refle* U'o express ions", Goodman ~ "indication w>rda*\ 
For a discussion see Montague, R, {1072). 
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two kinds of spatial left/right adjectivesya) specifying adjectives which modify 
nouns denoting objects of irregular shape with no plane of symmetry of their 
own v and b) orientative adjectives which modify nouns denoting objects 
regular in shape with a plane of symmetry of their own. The function of 
specifying left/right adjectives is to denote the inherent property of being 
left or right of the objects denoted by the nouns they modify, whereas orien- 
tative leftfright adjectives are used to orient the objects denoted by their 
head nouns in space, with respect to the planes of symmetry of other, bigger 
objects wliich "contain", i.e., have as their proper parts, the objects in ques- 
tion or/and the human beings viewing the objects in question from the outside 
or the inside of the "containing" objects. I have observed that HP's containing 
leftfright adjectives ot the specifying type do not have to presuppose the 
existence of other related objects in space, whereas for an interpretation 
of NP's containing orientative left/right adjectives such a presupposition 
is a condition sine qua non. These facts about adjectives left and right are 
reflected in the linguistic behaviour of NP's in which they occur. In NP's 
with the specifying adjectives, head nouns are not further modified by other 
nominal structures whereas in NP's with orientative left/right adjectives 
additional modification (often by means of an o/-ph-ise in English and a 
noun in the Genitive in Polish) is necessary, except in some frequently used 
expressions which can delete the (/-phrase structure of modification but the 
presence of the referent of tlie deleted noun has to be presupposed, e.g. the 
left eye=the left eye ofjfn a face. 

The distinction between the two types of left/right adjectives is important 
for Fillmore's (1971) proposal to handle semantic implications of left and right 
in the presuppositional component of the lexical entries for these adjectives, 
because it allows us to limit to the orientative type tlic class of left/right ad- 
jectives which require lexical presupposition. I have further observed that 
r in many cases orientative left and right become mdexical expressions and 
that problems connected with their interpretation arc subject proper of 
semantic pragmatics. I have suggested that they would be best treated in 
terms of pragmatic presupposition which, according to a recent proposal by 
Stalnaker (1973), substitutes lexical presupposition, and that all presup- 
positions involved in the use of adjectives left and right should be viewed as 
the property of a conversation carried out according to the natural rules of 
conversation (as specified by Grice 1968). 

In a contrastive discussion of the semantic problems involved in the use 
of left and right the question of the universality of the notions expressed by 
these two adjectives should be considered with respect to spatial as well as 
figurative meanings of left and right in English and in Polish. 

Bierwisch (1967), following the line of thought on semantics Projiosed 
by Katz and Postal, (1964), assumes the existence of i\ universal set of sem- 
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antic primes from which inventories of primitive semantic elements are 
to be select* d. As to the question of whether these primitive dements should 
be ascribed to people or to the surrounding objects, he adopts the point of 
view characteristic of thu philosophical school, of conccptualism, c£: 

"Thcro are good reasons to believe that semantic markers in an adequate descrip- 
tion of a natural language do not represent properties of the surrounding *vor!d 
in the broadest sense* but rather certain deep aeatcdj innate properties of the human 
organism and the perceptual apparatus, properties which determine the way in 
which the universe is conceived, adapted, and vrorked on" (Bierwisch 1967; 3). 

Later in his paper, however, he describes the universality of semantic mark- 
ers as "not a theoretical accident but a constitutive fact of human speech, 
of the capacity that de Saussure called language" (Bierwisch 1967:4), This 
view enables him to discuss certain relations between objects and the human 
beings that deal with these objects in terms of semantic properties of wordsi- 
He believes that the relation of language and thought, i.e., "the necessary 
set of semantic primes and its interpretation from our point of view" "is not 
a matter of a priori speculation but-- - may be approached only by tentative 
analysis of different languages" {Bierwisch 1967: 35). Bierwisch suggests the 
following "heuristic principle'" for carrying out semantic analyses of ex- 
pressions of language: 

"A semantic analysis of a lexical item is finished only if it lend? to a combination 
of basic elements that are true candidates for the universal set of semantic marked 
i.e., that may be interpreted in terms of basic dimensions of the human appercep- 
tive apparatus" (Bierwisch 1967:37), 

The semantic analysis of the adjectives left and r fyht attempted in this paper 
on the material from English and Polish may be taken to suggest that the 
notion of left-right orientation is universal and thus should find some reflection 
in all languages. In Polish and English it happens to be rendered by means 
of adjectives tytftjright in English and lewyjprawy in Polish) which may be 
explained as a consequence of common membership of these two languages 
in the Indo-European family, and when viewed from a wider perspective, a 
.reflection of the similarity of cultures these two languages represent* 

Fillmore believes in the universality of certain notions of spatial orientation- 
In his lecture on "Space" he explains this universal fact which finds reflection 
in "all the well known languages on this earth" as a consequence of the defi- 
nite biological structure of human beings who "all have semi-circular canals 
in their inner ears and therefore perceive this world in terms of the vertical 
up/djTvn orientation determined by the direction of the gravitational forces, 
and two horizontal axes: front/back and left/right, the former determined 
by the location of the organs of perception in animals and the direction of. 
movement for all other objects in motion, and the latter, left/right orientation, 
being fixed for all human beings and then, by analogy, applied to other. 
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sorts of objects which have the requisite up/down and front/back orientations" 
(Fillmore 1973a: 6). This last explanation is convincing to the e£fcent that 
the objects considered can move and/or see and can speak of their left 
and right sides but it does not account for such linguistic facts discussed in 
the first part of this paper as the teftfright wall of a room or the hfljright side 
of a street, for an interpretation of which the knowledge of the orientation of 
the speaker and viewer at the time of the speech act is indispensable, nor 
does it explain why asymmetrical enantiomorphic objects such as left and 
right gloves are also described by means of left and right though they do not 
have "the requisite up/down and front Jback orientations". 

Asymmetrical structure of the human body with the heart located in 
one of its two otherwise practically symmetrical parts allowed human beingft 
to define the heart-containing part ot the body arbitrarily as left and thus, 
"fbc" (to use Fillmore's (1973:6) term) the left/right orientation for the hu- 
mans on the basis of the anomaly in the structure of their organisms. It should 
be kept in mindj however, that this asymmetry is neither visible nor obvious 
and therefore, perhaps, the concepts of tefi and right are learned only by demr 
onstration and practice. It can be eommonly observed that little children 
do not know' which is their left hand and which is the right one until they 
have come to associate the term right hand with the actions they ar* trained 
to perform with this hand. The contexts in which a child learns the meaning 
of the adjectives left and right are most frequently provided by such familiar 1 
childhood imperatives as: Jedz frawb rqczkq (Eat wth your right hand), 
PrzeZegnaj &t$ prawq rqczkq (Make the sign of cross with the right hand), 
Nie pisz Ze«*qt rqczkq (Don't write with your left hand), etc. Fillmore (1973a: 
6) notices that there are people who nfever succeed in learning the distinct 
tion between the notions of left and rtffjW. 

In view of these observations the question of why the speakers of various 
languages use the spatial terms Iqft and right in the same way is extremely 
puzzling. The fact that, to my knowledge, there is not a single example of 
fy/fc-Noun in English that would correspond to jWttttjy-Noun in Polish may be 
explained by the similarity of the two cultures represented by two languages 
of the same family, but why should this correspondence be observed in to- 
tally unrelated languages, even when figurative meanings of these adjec- 
tives are consulted? In a paper at the seventh meeting of the Chicago Lin- 
guistic Society in 1971, M. Durbin quoted an interesting fact that the mean* 
ings of the English adjective right: a) right as in the right hand, and b) right 
as correct correspond to and are also semanttcally related in a genetically 
unrelated language, Yucatec Maya, where the word no'oh -right- has the two 
meanings: a) as in the right hand and b) correct (Durbin 1971: 351)*. 

. * In mathematics one of the unsolved problems of communication known as the 
"Ctem's problem" consists in the impossibility of giving a strictly unanimous definition 
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Defining the terms kfi and right not all languages rely on the anomaly 
in the structure of the human bodies. Fillmore (1973:6) quotes a Chinese 
dictionary definition of kfi and right, There Itfi is defined simply as the oppo- 
site of right? and right as the opposite of kfi. Polish dictionaries, but not the 
English ones, introduce left as the basic concept in the left-right pair, right 
being defined as the opposite of left. In physics and biology lefi also seems 
to be the basic orientation. In physics, the structure of a magnetic field is a 
typical instance of asymmetry since a compass needle when put under a 
conductor with a flowing stream of electric current will always move to the 
left in the direction of the North Pole, and not once to the left, once to the 
right as might hare been expected; this physical law is known as the prin- 
ciple of the left hand (of. also the principle of the left-hand thread screw). 
In biology, the particles of all proteins have been described as asymmetrical 
and left-oriented since they contain only the left form of various compounds 
of carbon 10 . 

Si a paper "On the semantic structure of English adjectives" Given 
(1970:817) provides linguistic evidence to the effect that *two mcmbrea 
of an adjective pair share a basic quality, though they are somehow dif- 
ferently oriented with respect to that shared quality ,J .He considers pairs of 
adjectives of measure such as big-small, short-long, etc. and observes that 
one member of the pair "seems to always function as the UNMARKED of 
generic cover-term for the common quality involved in both member* 1 
(1970:817). His evidence is partially taken from Vendler (1968), who ob- 
served that questions like; How big is it% may be answered by Jt y s very hig 
or It*s very small, while questions lih&Sow small is Wi may only beansweicd 
by It's very small, never by *IVs very big. Givon claims that members of all 
adjective pairs are NEGATIVELY RELATED and proposes a negative 
pairing test to show it. Adjectives left and right do constitute an obvious pair 
but the specification of the quality they arc supposed to share, accord* 
ing to Givon, is a very difficult task since in their orientativc meaning, they 
do not indicate a quality of the objects referred to as left or right. There are 
no abstract terms in English to define "icftness" or "tightness" of an object 11 . 



of U/t and right. The problem was dearly formulated in 1961 (though it was earlied 
pointed out by Kant) when the Danish mathematician Hans Freudontbal attemptear 
to construct a logical language "Lincos" (in the work called Design of a language for 
comic intercourse) which would be a system of communication with intelligent beings 
from outside our gfllnxy. He found it absolutely impossible to communicate the notion 
of left and right to tlie beings who are ore not constructed liko the humans. The dis* 
cussion of the problem and its consequences is givon in Gardner, M (1969; chs, 18, 25), 

10 For more examples of asymmetry and enantiomorphism in nature sco Gardner 
(19ti9:chs. 0-16). 

11 It should be mentioned hero that A new English dictionary on historical prin* 
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Still, Gtvon's (1979) negative pairing test applied to the left/right pair suggests 
that these two adjectives are negatively related, although in their primary* 
spatial sense no overt negative marker is present in either member of the 
pair, i,e M to describe orientation in space English and Polish do not employ 
adjectives such as *unkft, *unrightt *nielewth *»tepn»wy # cf,; 

24. a) John has only his right shoe and Mary does not have her 

*rigU either 
left right 

h) Jan ma tylko pcawy hut a i Maria nie ma lewego buta* 

*prawego 

lewg prawego 

*lewego 

The question of which of the two members of the pair is the one incorporat- 
ing the negative marker seems impossible to be solved on purely syntac- 
tic grounds. In the pair long-short we may speak of the length of objects 
rather than their shortness, cf. What** (he length of (he tablet, not *What*s (he 
shortness of the tablet > also The pencil is 5 centimeters long, not *The pencil 
is 5 centimeters short (when the length of the pencil in its positive sense is 
- meant), and these facts make it possible to define short as the negatively mark- 
ed, non-generic member of tho pair, whereas a similar test is not possible 
in the case of the spatial left+rigjtf pair of adjectives, 

Docent Fisarkowa has pointed out to me that in Polish in the opposition 
left fright =Uwt/fprawtf t Uft^kwy is clearly the negatively marked member 
since it denotes the back or wrong side when the two adjectives are used 
in reference to the sides of material, while rigU=*prawy remains neutral 
denoting the neutral side, the one naturally turned towards the viewer. In 
Polish there are two expressions to describe the action of inverting or remaking 
a garment so that the inner (lewy) surface becomes the outer (prawy) sur- 
face: the infinitive przenicouxtf (turn) and the more colloquial phrase: prze* 
wroeU m kivq strong (turn to the left side), cf,: 

25, a) Znowu wta&yled podkoszulek na lewq, strong 

b) You've put your .vest cn inside out again, 

*inside in 



dples (Bradley 1903) lists tho abstract noun hjtness defining i£ as "the condition cf 
being on tho toft 1 ', Tho won! was used by W, Jumcs in 1887: 

H Rightnes8 and UJtrms, upnes$ and downness, arc again pure sensations differing 

apeeificallv from oaeh tffcffer" 
The words arc not given in dictionaries of current English, 

n Papers and studltt, * , 

9 
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The expression tdoiydjprzewrocic co na prauty strong (turn something to the 
right side, put it on inside in) is possible but the implication turn it BACK 
to the right side> put it on the right way again is always present in sentences 
containing the phrase. In neutral, unemphatic situations the VP whzyc co 
na prawfy strong is not used since the phrase whzyc coi na siebie (to put some- 
thing on) really implies to put something on (he right way, i.e., inside in (na 
prawffc strong) when the expression is used in reference to human garments 1 * 

Another linguistic and statistical argument for the markedness of kfl 
in oppoposition to the neutral status of right can be furnished when the 
occurrence of the terms used in reference to unequal skill with human beings 
use their hands is compared. Most people ate more skillful and manipulative 
with their right hands is f and those who prefer to use their ieft hands "stick 
out** in the society as "different, unnatural" (rightly or wrongly but such 
is still the popular opinion). Although two terms: rigTti'handedjpraworqczny 
and lefi*handedjtemr^czny exist in English and in Polish, the latter is the 
marked one anrl naturally, has a much higher frequency of occurrence. This 
fact is certainly true about Bolish, which according to Slawski (1971:190, 
191), has at least six expressions to denote left-handed people: leworgczny, 
mankut, tewor$U (rare), lewy (dialectal), tewak and lewic (in the Kaszuby 
dialect), and only two used in reference to the right-handed people: prawo- 
rqczny and prawor^ki (obsolete), both occurring very seldom. 

Historically, English lift derives from Middle English left, ltft< tyft with 
the original meaning of weak, infirm, "worthless (Skeat 1901, Bradley 1903}, 
later used to denote "the weaker hand and the left side'*, cf. ME Lufihand, 
luft side, lift half, lifte schdder (Bradley 1901). In Old English left was rare, 
the usual word being winstre, but corresponding terms such as OE Uf — infirm, 
diseased, and geUfed — weak, old were used. In Anglo-Saxon tyft-fild denoted 
palsy. According to Webster, Walde connects OE Iff distantly with Latin 
letum — death, and Greek loimds — pestilence, llmos — hunger, and Lithua- 
nian lesds — thin, Bradley (1903) lists as corresponding terms ^jftmp — par- 
alysis in OE and gelibGd — lamed in OS, but to him their etymological con- 
nections with left are doubtful. 

Polish Uwy has never been used as a synonym of weak. According to Slawski 



u Fillmore (1971) observes that adjectives ttft and right are present in the surface 
structure only when there is a need to stress them (which seems to mc to imply that 
they are not what Baker (107&21), calls ^cpithetical Adjectives" sueh as eg* 
"a ratudW superior Arian H , His example is; 
(&1) She slapped me with her left hand 

where the verb *top nermally has hand as an incorporated instrumental* unnecessary 
in the surface structure. In this example the instrumental hand is present only because 
it needs te be modified by kft (Fillmore 1071: 380-381). 

13 For statistics and current explanations why this is so see Gardner (1900: 104-1 14). 
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(1971), lewy, noted in Polish in the fourteenth century, was first used as the 
Genitive of the nominal declension, and sometimes as the Locative, cf. z kwa, 
na kwie (on the left side). It was frequent in its figurative meanings of %H$gal 
and wrong (in Grzegorz from Zarnowiec, the sixteenth century, and in Pasek, 
the seventeenth century), also in reference to the backside of material. Today 
it is a synonym of progressive, radical, revolutionary. The word is present 
in all Slavic languages with the same meanings of sinister, radical, not prin* 
dpal (about the sides of material). It comes from Old Slavonic *lfob — sin- 
ister, used figuratively in the negative meaning of unjust, false, bad, not 
straight* The IE form of the word is *Jai#0 which probably meant curved, 
not straight. The root is found in some Lithuanian dialects as in HAaiv6ti — 
to curvC to make turns* to swerve. 

An interesting change of meanings can be observed when the original 
and the modern senses of left are compared in the two languages. In English, 
the original sense of Uft as weak, has completely disappeared and the later, 
directional sense has assumed its place. In Polish, the old figurative meaning 
of tewy as bad and f<Ase is becoming more and more popular in colloquial 
speech and slang. 

The primary meaning of right (Anglo-Saxon riht, ryht t ME riht, Old High 
German reht) was straight, erect, right, cognate with Latin rectus and Greek 
orektos. In Modern English this meaning is obsolete, except in such frozen 
expressions as: right line, right mailing* right angh. According to Bruckner 
(1970), Polish prawy comes from Old Church Slavonic with the primary mean* 
ing of real, true, just, right, cf., e.g., z prawego loza, prawy rrUodzkniec, prawy 
s&tzia, prawica (a virgin). The word is related to pratvda (truth), prawo 
(law), pravM (to judge, to speak in an authoritative manner), obsolete pra- 
ivota (justice). Prawy as the opposite of lewy came into use as a substitute 
form for an earlier word deiin, cognate with Lithuanian desztnas, Latin dexter 
and Greek ddesios (cf. English dextral). 

An examination of figurative meanings of left and right and the use of 
these two adjectives in idiomatic expressions in English and Polish reveal many 
interesting facts about the psychological attitude towards these two no- 
tions of the speakers of the two languages. In both English and Polish, when 
adjectives left and right become evaluative in their meanings left and lewy tend 
to denote negative qualities whereas right and prawy acquire clearly positive 
status. This parallelism can be observed wh$a expressions connected with 
morganatic marriage are compared in the two languages. Left and left-hand 
are pejorative epithets in English phrascsfo marry with the left hand, a daughter 
by the left ftafltf and correspondingly in Polish, where Imy is a synonym of Utegiti^ 
imte,eLQ£eni£ri$n&kw%r$kQ > &vbzte^^ (Doroszcwski 1962), dzieeko z 
lewej r^kijstrony (Karlowicz, Krytfski, Niediwietbki 1900) ; all three obsolete in 
Modern Polish. Out of some modern uses negative left in the following idioms 
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can be quoted: kupi6jnaky6 co z lewej r$ki (to buy something with the left 
hand, i.e.» purchase from an illegal source), wsta6 lewq nogq (to get up with 
the left leg; an expression used as an explanation of somebody's low spirits 
or bad luck on a given day) {Skorupka et al. 1968). Lewy is often used as a 
synonym of false or forged in such NP's as: lewy paszport, papiery, dokumenty, 
Swiadek (left passport, papers, documents, witness), lewe dochody (unlawful 
income). In colloquial and slangy speech it means no good, unattractive, unin- 
teresting, as in lewy facet, film, babka, ksiqika (the left guy, film, chick, book). 
Expressions like the one in Jan rna dwie lewe r$ce (John has two left hands) 
axe used to stress subject's clumsiness. In English, a Up-handed compliment 
is a compliment of doubtful sincerity, obsolete proverbial expressions like 
to see with the lep eye, to work with the fyfi hand imply inefficiency in perform* 
ance, to go over the hp shoulder meant to be squandered (Bradley 1903). 
Left-hand(ed) may occasionally mean fictitious, ill-omened. Bight and prawy 
are positively marked in expressions such as: John is my right hand on the 
farm — Jan to moja prawa rgJto w gospodarstwie in English and in Polish, 
also in the English: This served him right. Bight is a synonym of such posi- 
tive epithets as: correct and just, cf, the right answer^ the right man for the 
the fight hand man — as chief, indispensable assistant; in Polish prawy often 
denotes positive qualities of somebody's character and behaviour, thus being 
a synonym of virtuous, noble, righteous, upright, cf. prawy czhwieh (a noble 
man), US pravx± drog% — to keep in the right path. There is another meaning 
of Polish prawy which corresponds to English rightful, lawful, cf., e.g., prawy 
wtaiciciel — the right owner, sqd prawy, prawe ustawy (legal court, lawful 
bills). 

In politics the adjectives Up and right are used in both languages to de- 
note the radical and the conservative political groups, respectively. In Eng- 
lish the terms connected with political left are: leftism (n) — political views 
of the left, the Lep (n) — the Left (Wing) of a party, leftist — a politician 
of the left, Up-winger — a politician of extreme left; those connected with 
the traditional right are: the Bight {Wing), rightist (n), — a member of the 
right wing, and rightist (adj) — of the right, as in rightist sympathizers. All 
these terns are stylistically neutral, whereas in Polish, some of the 'political' 
hp and right expressions are stylistically marked, cf. tewica (leftism), lewico- 
wiee (a leftist) are neutral but lewak (a person advocating the views of extreme 
left and demanding that they be realized independently of social Mid human 
considerations) is a pejorative expression, marked negatively along with its 
corresponding terms lewaotwo (n) and lewacH (adj) (Skorupka et al. 1968). 
There is no corresponding positive term to denote the views of extreme right. 
The existing terms: prawica (the Bight Whig), prawicowiec (the rightist), 
and prawicowy (rightist as an adjective) as in: prawkwy dzietmik, prawicowe 
poglqdy (the rightist journal, the rightist views), are considered neutral 
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In the vocabulary of some sports and in the road traffic regulations left 
and right are unmarked in both languages, e.g.> in boxing, a blow delivered 
with the right hand is called the right hand in English* and in Polish its tech- 
nical name is modified by prawy, as in prawy sierpotvy; in American baseball 
the left-hand part of the outfield, as viewed from the home plate* is called 
the teft field and the players to the left and right of the catcher's area are 
referred to as left and right fielder, respectively. Polish terms used when talk- 
ing about football are: lewyjpratwy obroAca, tewajprawa obrona and the ad* 
jectives ktvyjprawy refer to the names and positions of players viewed from 
the position of the goalkeeper of their team. 

In the vocabulary of traffic regulations expressions for left and right hand 
traffic (ruch tewo i prawoatr&my) exist in both languages, but there arc gram- 
matical differences in the use of terms referring to particular road signs, 
e<g< the sign turn hfifright is an imperative S in English though in colloquial 
speech to take a left/right turn is used, whereas Jn Polish the direction to the 
left/right is always expressed adverbially, cf. zaforgt w tewolprawo, &kr&i4{za- 
hrqetf w leux>lprawo u . Neither Iqfl nor right are stylistically marked in the 
vocabulary of road traffic. 

Bierwisch (1967) suggests that the minimum uumber of meanings of.a 
given adjective is determined by the number of its possible antonyms, cf, 
the results of this tesv when applied to prenominal left and right in English 
and in Polish: 

English Polish 

right — left (hand, blow) prawy — lewy (but, strona materiahi), 

~ wrong (sido of materia], answer) — nitprawp (charakter, loie) 

lewy — prawy (ucho, wycieraczka) 
left — right (lung, pocket) — protrdzitty (passport, dow6d) 

— Inielewy (as in; "Potrzeba by* 
chcial nielewym scrcem i okicm 
czyia6 pisma ^wiete*' — Krynski 
et fli. 1900) 

The test shows that in Modern English right has two true meanings: a) the 
opposite of left, h) eorrcct; in Polish prawy lias two meanings too: a) the 
opposite of lewy and b) legitimate, righteous; left has only one meaning: the 
opposite of right, but lewy has three meanings: a) the opposite of rights b) not 
true, false, c) no good unwilling (obsolete). These are not all the meanings of 
the adjectives in question for there are meanings of left and right in both lan- 
guages which cannot be deseribed in terms of antonyms, e.g. lewy film but not 



u Doroszowski (IJHJ2) has a nominal compound ontry f or a left turn in Polish as 
lewoshrtt (ho quoted a newspaper lin'i from 1955 when the word was used). I have neve 
hoard the word Uwodkret used and I foel doubtful about Tie position in tho lexicon of 
Modern Polish. 
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*$rawyfnietetoy film in Polish and right angle but not *wrong left angle. The 
results of this test, however, are interesting from the contrastive analysis 
point of view. They suggest that Polish and English may be very different 
in the use of word negation. It seems that English does not form adjectival 
antonyms by means of negative prefixes as often as Polish which can be seen 
on the example of lefijright pair and their antonyms 16 . They also show that 
there is no one*to*one lexical equivalence between the two languages in the 
use of HgUjhft pair in its various meanings in reference to particular nouns, 
e.g. Polish lewy in Uwa strona materiatu (left side of material) corresponds to 
English wrong, not left. 

Another interesting surface structure .difference involving prenominal 
order of adjectives left and right in multiadicctival nominal phrases can be 
observed in the following examples: 



English 
upper 
lower 

♦(left 
right 



Polish 



left | 
right} 
upper | 
lower/ 



comer 



corner 



gdrnyj /lewy 



If' 



dolnyj Iprowy 
lewy | fgdrny 
prawyj (dolny 



rog 
rog 



It does not seem convincing that the difference in the order of prenominal 
leftjright and wpper flower adjectives in Polish and English shows anything 
about the meaning of these iwljectives and 1 do not believe that it might 
suggest a difference in the perception of the left/right and up/down orienta- 
tions by ike members of the two cultures represented by these two lan- 
guages. The matter is purely syntactic and seems to follow from different sur- 
face structure constraints on the order of prenominal elements in Polish 
and English. In teaching the prenominal order of adjectives in English to 
the Polish students this pair of examples has to be pointed out as a possible 
source of errors due to native language interfereuce. 



11 Rich evidence to this affect is fun 
Uwy and prawy as tkoir first elements, of. 

prawy — lewy 

— * niejyrawy 
prawobrzozny/lewobrzeiny doplyw 
praworeczny/Unvoreczny czlowfek 
prawoskr$tny/lewoskr§tny korkocisg 
proivostronny/toiyostronny ructo 



tied by compound adjectives containing 

prawy — nieprawy 
hwy 

praworno onyju ioprawomocny wyrok 
prawomy^ny/niepiawomy$h*y obywatel 
prawonc y/n lepra wo^tdn y nardd 
prawawiorny/mcprawowiorny katolfk 
pntwowity/nicprawowity krdl 
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Pttombd Unfaet***, Bftwinx 

1, In an account of surface exponents of coreferentiality in Polish, in- 
definite and demonstrative pronouns are the most likely candidates to func- 
tion in the way parallel to the English articles. The aim of the present paper 
is to examine, in the light of recent research on word order and sentence 
stress in Polish and in English, to what extent, if at all, pronouns in Polish 
can be treated as articles. 

In 1968 Kryetyna Rsatek wrote that "in Polish, where there are no ar- 
ticles nor explicit definitenese or the lack of it realised by morphological 
features, there are no pronouns which can be called definite. The opposition 
of definiteness to indefiniteness is expressed in a specific way: for example, 
by the opposition of a given pronoun to the lack of the pronoun. This is how 
I understand the sense of grammatical definitenese in Polish...** (1908:12) 
(translation into English is my own). 

Discussing the demonstrative pronoun ten she says that the article-like 
function of it is clear in two cases: 

a) in the substantiating function, as in 

(1) Te najpor£%dniejsze tez robi% w lazience balagan, 
(These tidiest (fern) also make in bathroom mess) 

where the appearance of the pronoun te changes the adjective into a noun 
(in a way, it could be compared to the poor in English), However, the sub- 
stantiating function of the pronoun in (1) is not so evident* The adjective 
will not change its noun-function if we omit the pronoun* It means that the 
" - pronoun is not necessary for an adjective to acquire the status of a noun* 

b) with proper names, as in 

(2) Byligmy najpierw oglqda<S ten Erfurt. ' 
(We went first to see this Erfurt) 
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Pisarek also writes that only in such adverbial phrases as w tych dntoch 
(in these days), tqj niedzieli (this Sunday), etc., is tm obligatory. She con* 
eludes that since all other occurrences of this pronoun are optional, the sua- 
pioion that ten may have an article-like Amotion is unjustified, 

2. In my paper on definiteness and indefiniteness of nouns in Polish and 
in English (Szwedek 1974a) I wrote that there are clear and well defined cases 
where the lack of the pronoun does not mark the noun as indefinite. ! have 
tried to demonstrate this in a number of papers {Szwedek 1974 a f 1974b, 1975, 
and in this volume) in which I have shown that coreferentiality and nor ± ^ 
ferentiaUty of nouns in Polish is inseparably conned ^ed with word order and 
the place of the sentence stress. If it can be shown that in some circumstances 
a pronoun is obligatory in that the meaning is changed if it is removed, it 
will mean that at leabt in some cases it functions as an article. 

Consider, first, the following sequence (all examples must be read with 
a normal, nonemphatic intonation unless indicated otherwise): 

(3) Widziaiem jak do pokoju wchodzil m^zczyzna. 
(I saw as to room was coming in man) 

(4) Kied^ wszediem zobaczylem, ie m$£czyzna stat przy oknie. 
(When I entered I saw that man was standing by window) % 

There is no doubt that the second occurrence of the noun m&czyzna refers 
to the same person as the first or**. We may, however, think or a situation 
in which >se have not identified the man standing by the window with the 
same man we saw entering the room. According to what I wrote* in my earlier 
papers (Szwedek 197/1 and in this volume) we may, then, choose three ways 
for expressing this: 

a) Urst, we may change the word order of (4), as in (5): 

(3) Widziaiem jak do pokoju wchod:** m§£czyzna. 

(5) Kiedy wszedlem zobaczylem, ze przy oknie stal niQ&coyznai 

which signals that the noun under consideration in {$) is noncoreferential 
to the same noun in (3). 

b) The second way is to change the ^hc<j of the sentence stress. Accord- 
ing to the rules formulated in Szwedek {in this vdume), the sentence stress 
is put in sentence final position and/or on the indefinite noun if such is pres- 
ent. Thus we would have (5) again. 

The fact that the sentence stress is placed on the last meaningful element 
in the sentence and that it falls on the noun interpreted as noncoreferential, 
keeps the word order fixed in a specific, well-de? ed Wm/ and makes a) and 
b) above inseparable. 

Notice that any changes in the word ora^r or the place of the sentence 
stress in {5) prouuee undesirable results. With tfie change of the word or&tf 
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we would get (4) discussed above, which excludes a noncoreterential interpre- 
tation of the noun under discussion* With a change of the sentence stress 
we would get (6) (considered as a sequence sentence to (3)): 

(6) Kicdy wszedjem zobaczylem, vse $rzy oknte stat me£czyzna. 

Because of the infrequent occurrence of structures of this type it may be 
difficult to interpret it correAly. It seems, however, that m$zczyzw in (6) 
is preferential to the same noun in (3), 

c) The third way is to add a pronoun to the noun, as in (7) (as a sequence 
to (3)): 

(7) Kiedy wszedlem zobaczylem, ze przy oknie stat jaki£ m$£czyzna. 
(When I entered I saw tbat by window was standing some man) 

Now the pronoun overtly signaler noncorcferentiality of the noun in (7) 
with the noun in (3)* Tf we change the word order as in (8): ^ 

(8) Kiedy wszedlem zobaczyiem, ze jakiS m^zczyzna stat przy oknie* 

we will see that no change in the interpretation of coreferentiality follows* 
It must be most strongly emphasized at this point that whereas there is no 
difference in coreferentiality of the noun in (5) and (7) (which I repeat for 
convenience): 

(5) Kiedy wszediem zobaczylem, ze przy oknie stal m^zczyzna. 

(7) Kiedy wszediem zobaczylem, £o przy oknie stal jakifi m$zczyzna. 

in that in both the noun is noncoreferential with the noun in (3) (thus the 
pronoun is optional), there is an essential difference between (4) and (8): 

(4) Kiedy wszediem zobaczylem, ze mgzczyzna stat przy oknie, 

(9) Kiedy ws?"dlem zobaczylem, £e jaki£ m^zczyzna stal przy oknie, 

(9) is a possible sequence of (3) with the meaning of (5) (i.e., with a noncore* 
ferential interpretation of the noun) only when the noun is preceded by the 
indefinite pronoun jahid* Without that pronoun, as in (4), the noun is under- 
stood as coreferential to the noun in (3), We may conclude that in sentence 
initial position an indefinite pronoun is obligatory if the noun is to have a 
noncoreforential interpretation* 

3, Consider, next, what can be changed in (4) on the condition that the 
coreferential interpretation of the noun is pres&GXgd. It has been demonstrated 
in Szwedek (1974a) and by (5) above that a change of the position of the noun 
from sentence initial to sentence final is followed by a change of the inter* 
pretation of coreferentiality of the shifted noun. Such a change of the position 
of the noun in (4) would yield (5), an impossible sequence sentence to (3)^ 
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if ths noons are to be interpreted as coreferential. Also a shift of the sentence 
atms from sentence final to sentence initial position, as in (9): 

. (9) Kiedy vsxedlem zobaczylem, ie mtfczyzna stal pray okiiie. 

results in a sentence that obviously carries a contrastive meaning. 

It is only proper to say here that points 2a and 2b and what has just been 
said above show that word order and ths sentence stress in Polish cannot 
even be given the freedom tbey were alto wed in my earlier papers where I 
suggested that a stressed noun has a noncoreferential msaning and an unstres- 
sed noun a preferential meaning, and that it is usually the case that a non- 
coreferential noun is put in sentence final position because the most frequent 
intonation pattern is such that places the sentence stress at the end of the 
contour. In view of (6) and (9) this position must be further restricted. It 
seems that the final position (as in (6)) is so predominantly associated with a 
noncoreferential interpretation that if we more the sentence stress from it, 
it is not immediately clear that the noun is preferential Also* when we move 
tbe noun AND the stress to the initial position, as in (9), the result is an 
emphatic reading rather than a normal noncoreferential one. It means that 
only the stress on tbe noun in sentence final position renders a clear nonco- 
ferentia! reading, and tbe lack of the stress on tbe noun in the initial position 
a clew: coreferential reading. Other cases seem to be either contrastive or 
at best ambiguous (if correct at all). 

Ab has already been said, cofeferentiality of the noun can be marked 
by a demonstrative pronoun, as in (10): 

(10) Kiedy wszedlem zobaczylem, ie ten mgzczyzna stal pray oknie. 

(10) does not differ in coreferential ity from (4). Similarly as in the case 
of (7) and (8) we may, now, change tbe word - order as in (11): 

(11) Kiedy wszedlem zobaczylem, ie przy oknie stal ten m^czyzna. 

Strange as this sentence may sound, it significantly differs from (5) in that 
in (6) tbe noun has a noncoreferential interpretation while in (11) the 
corcferentiality of the noun is marked by the pronoun. It proves that » 
definite pronoun is necessary before a noun in sentence final position if tbe 
noun jb to be interpreted as coreferential to the noun in (3). The awkwardness 
of such sentences as ( 1 1 ) supports the point made above that word order has 
been allowed too much freedom and must further be restricted. 

4, It would be interesting to see how English demonstrative pronouns and 
the definite article, and Polish demonstrative pronounB behave with rjeepect 
to the sentence stress. Notice, first, that in tbe example (12); 

(12) Give me (the, this, that) book. 
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each word may be stressed. In the following discussion we will ignore the 
sentence stress on me as it has no bearing on the prohlem dealt with here. 
Compare now the following three sentences: 

(13) Give me the book, " 

(14) Give me this t?ook + 1 
(16) Give me that book. 

all with the sentence stress on the verb. As has been demonstrated In Szwedek 
(in this volume), the normal sentence stress does not fall on a definite noun, 
lii such a case the noun is interpreted as ooreferei:tial to some other noun 
mentioned before. Indeed, there is no douht that the definite nounin(l>)-{18) 
must be interpreted as coreferentiat to a noun mentioned before. What is 
most astonishing, however, is the fact that the demonstrative value of this 
and that is lost in (14) and (16), and the demonstrative pronouns express 
nothing more than the definite article. 

Consider next the same structure with the sentence stress on booh. 

(16) Give me the book. 

(17) Give me this booh 

(18) Give me that book. 

The noun in (Id) can be interpreted in two ways: 

a) as a "unique" noun (with the meaning: the Bible), 

b) as contrasting, for example: the book, not the,£oo&. 

(17) and (tS)-seem to express contrast too, but I fail to imagine what con- 
text they could appear in. 

The third setr of examples is as interesting as the first one ((13)~{16)) and 
concerns the same structure with the sentence stress on the article and de- 
monstrative pronouns. 

(lft) Give me the book. 

(20) Give me this book. 

(21) Give me that book 

In 0'9) the noun has the meaning book of boohs. (20) and (21) are of greater 
import, oic* t^cause only here, when stressed, do they have a truly demon- 
strative meaning. This becomes particularly clear when we compare the 
third set of examples (0&M21)) with the first one ((13)~{15))* 

In Polish, an article-less language, we can only compare the two demon- 
strative pronouns ten and tawti^n* As a frame we will take a structure similar 
to (12): 

(22) Da] mi (t$, tamt^) ksiqifee* X 
(Give me (this, that) book) 
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As in English, each element may bear die sentence stress. Again as in English 
wo will disregard the stress on mi (which under stress has the form wnie) 
for the same reasons as in the English examples, 

(23) Bag mi tg ksiqzfcg. 

(24) Da$ mi tamt$ ksiqzk$. 

Also as for English, I feel there is no demonstrative meaning in the pronouns 
when they are un&tressed. There may be a shade of "distance" implication in 

(24) but I am unable to substantiate this impression. Both, however, have 
a clearly preferential meaning. 

The second set consists of sentences with the stress on the noun: 

(23) Da] mi t§ Uiq&Q. m 
(26) Daj mi tamt$ jbtq&tg, 

(25) seems to carry a contrastive meaning (compare the English example (16) 
above). T$ t then, does not have a demonstrative meaning. I have been unable 
to find a context to which (26) could be a sequence sentence. In fact, "J do 
net understand (26). 

The third set of examples consists of sentences with the sentence stress 
on the pronoun: 

. (27) Daj mi £g ksiq£k$. 
(28) ]>aj mi tamt<i keiqzk$. 

And. only when the demonstrative pronouns are stressed do the demonstra- 
tive value and the "distance" difference between them find full expression, 

5r By way of conclusions l<jj me repeat the main points of the present 
paper, I have tried to show that in Polish the demonstrative pronoun ten and 
the indefinite pronoun jaki4 are obligatory in some cases depending on the 
word order andTEe*place*of the sentence stress, an' therefore they function 
in a way similar to the English articles (this was exactly the situation in 
Old English), By analogy these pronouns spread from obligatory positions 
discussed above to other positions in the sentence producing such structures 
as, for example, ten Erfurt (this Erfurt). 

I have also tried to show how the demonstrative and article-like meaning 
of the proncuns is dependent on the sentence stress. The interesting obser- 
vation is that in both English and Polish, if unstressed, they lose the de- 
monstrative value and retain the article function only. 

Another interesting point is a certain parallelism in the meaning of i>er- 
sonal pronouns (3 sg,) discussed in Szwedek (in this vclume) and the demon- 
strative pronouns discussed above with respect to the sentence stress. If 
unstressed, both express textual eoreferentiality (i.e., the referent must bo 
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mentioned earlier in the text), and if stressed, both go beyond the text or 
in the ease of the personal pronouns boyond the immediate context. When 
stressed, they have an emphatic (contractive) meaning and they specifically 
deny coreferenttality with the preceding noun or pronoun. All these meanings 
are in full agreement with the new-given information distinction as marked 
by the sentence stress. That is, when stressed, they are interpreted as refer- 
ring to a new object (thus expressing selection from (contrast against) many 
other objects); when unstressed, they are understood as referring to an object 
already mentioned. It is clear that the role of the sentence stress in semantic 
interpretation has been underestimated and * complete description of it 
will require further detailed studies. 
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LL Comparison of English and Polish Transitive Verbs within the Basic 
Set of Phrase-Structure Rides* 

t The basic characteristic of either English or Polish transitive verbs 
is that they must be followed by various kinds of object complements. The 
implements should be either nouns or nominal phrases or clauses. In this 
paper, the vcrb*direct object syntactic connection ia to serve as a model for 
the analytical procedure. To determine the position of the V* class within 
the basic set of phrase-structure rules* the following base can be considered 
(Fowler 1971: 35; Pola^ski 1966:109-122): 



The set of these rules points *out that V t class is generated by PS-rules 
(ii) and (iv) respectively. This observation enables us to say that the transi* 
tiveness of the verb is determined by the verb-phrase constituent of the 
Predicative Phrase: 

(2) VPVF-J-K? (iv) 

The position of the V t +obJect connection in the immediate-constituent 
analysis is as follow^: 

- (3) ((Bet+N)+(Aux+{V+(I)et+I^))) 

II Piper* «iid Studle*,,. 



(1) (i) S->NP+PredP 
(ii) PredP->Aux+ 



fV 1 
VP 

NP 



(iii) NP-^Det+N 

(iv) VP-V+fNP 

lAdi 
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The symbols exemplify tbe terminal string after a complete set of the basic 
PS-rules baa been applied. The terminal string in view shows tbe underlying 
syntactic structure only in the most general terms and is, therefore, tbe string 
of utmost generality. This generality feature allows the insertion into tbe 
string (by means of substitution) of any lexical category or deictic feature 
regardless of whether the two latter ones are semantically motivated or not 
lii this way, the generation of both "grammatical" and "ungrammatical" 
sentences is possible. According to the criterion of syntactic function and 
category, all the following sentences are correct: 

{4) *Mary drank her mystification. 
Mary wypila sw$ mistyfikacj$, 
♦The soldiers eat tbe guns, 
iobiierze jedz^ karabiny, 
♦The stone weighs its daughter. 
Kamien waiy sw$ c6r^. 
♦Fens devour their antagonists. 
" Pitfra p6zeraj$ swycb antagonists. 
♦Mary became a piece of cake. 
Mary stala si£ kawalkiem ciasta. 

All the above examples may serve as* a proof that the supc~general spe- 
ciality of the symbolic part of TG (the application of PS-rules) contains no 
blocking device for rejecting the generation of semanti cally deviant sentences. 
This deficiency spreads on both English and Polish respectively, and thus 
refers to tbe English and Polish verb direct object phrase, too. All these 
observations lead to the following general conclusions: 

1) the eontrastive confrontation of the English and Polish verb-direct 
object connection shows no eontrastive features^ on the level of PS-rules 
application* Both syntactic functions (subject, verb, object) and syntactic 
categories {o.g. NP, V, Adj) as abstract symbols or conventional generalizing 
terms are equjralently applicable with respect to the two a lysed language 
systems ^nth no eontrastive differentiation; 

2) the terminal string is identical fct tbe both considered language sys- 
tems with its characteristic ability to produce semantically deviant sen- 
tences. 

1.2. Lexical Insertion and lis Influence on Contrastive Criterion of General- 
ization. 

The abstract output of the PS-rules appearing in the form of the terminal 
string of syntactic categories serves as an input for lexical insertion. Only 
such an insertion is in power to yarrow tbe generalization criterion as a result 
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of substitution of the abstract symbols by the lexical catego: 'es referring to 
various contextual situations. The lexical insertion, however, does not solve 
the problem of "grammaticality" vs, "ungrax&naticalit^" of the derived 
sentences: * 

(5) a, Det+John+Aia+drink+Det+coffee 
Det+John+Aux+pi6+I>et+kawa 
b, *Det +pens + Aux+ devour +Dct + an tagonista 
Det+pWra+Aux+pozeratS+Det+antagonidci 

* 

It should be mentioned now that if the terminal string (3) was the output 
of utmost generalization, the string (5) is not generalized enough to bloofc 
the appearance of the semanctically lair' 11 sentences. Again, from the point 
of view of syntactic functions and cafr *es both the sentences (5a, b) are 
correct though only the former one, ' h is semantically acceptable* Then 
there must be some intermediate-stage device to stop the derivation of those 
syntactically correct but semantically deviant sentences. This means that 
before any lexical categories are substituted for their parallel syntactic cat- 
egory symbols, they should be appreciated from the point of view of the 
lexical features they bear. This is as good as saying that a set of distinctive 
lexical features sufficient to specify the distinctive properties of a given lexical 
category should be applied as a checking semantic criterion so that ho de- 
vianccs can pass through rho device. In our case, the application of lexical 
features is to clear the ground for the generation of both syntactically and 
semantically justified verb*direct object connections. The point is, however, 
that within the group of verbs taking a noun phrase after them, some form 
the verb-direct object connections and some do not do it at all. The verb 
to migh may serve here as a well-known example: 

^6) a. This machine weighs two tons. 
Ta maszyna waiy dwie tony., 
b. She weighs her husband. 
On a waxy swego m§m 

Though the terminal string resulting from the application of PS-rulcs is the 
same for both the sentences: 

(7) _Det+N+Aux+V+Det+N 

the lexical-features specification differs fundamentally: 

(8) fThis machine weighs two tons.) 
(Ta maszyna waiy dwie tony, J 
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Det+N+Aux+ 



"+V 



+ E+Unit of weight] 

-Pass ' 
+[(db) Animate}' 



_+Fn 

(9) fBfary weighs her husband.) 
(Mary wazy swego m$za. J 



+Det+N 



Det+N+Atix+ 



+V 



- NP 

-[+ Concrete] 



+Pass 

+ [+Human] 



+Fn 



Det+N 



Though tli© above lexical information refers to only one of the items of 
the string, namely to the verb, the latter's neighbourhood has been predo- 
minated by the set of contextual features (Allen and Buren 1972: S4). The 
presentation of that kind shows at a glance all the basic lexical restrictions 

for each lexical item in the string. Such contextual feature as [+ NP] 

is a basic one for the whole class of transitive verbs^eliminating at the same 
time the necessity of including a special "t" F marker attached to the verb 
(V t )- As to the [(i) Pass] feature, it refers to tlie further division of the V t 
class into its two major "alio" subclasses, that is, the "actfon" transitive 
verbs taking objects on the one hand, and the "description" transitive verbs 
on the other (Lester 1971 : 86; Jacobs and Rosenbaum 1968 ■ 63). The latter 
ones may be followed by either adjective or predicate nominals, but this 
sort of joining never results in the verb-object syntactic relation (weigh, 
cost, have) (Gkason 1965 : 307; Lester 1971 : 87). 

Thus, the most characteristic property of the lexical-features procedure is 
that, owing to the adequately distributed lexical features, all the post-verbal, 
non-objectival constituente are blocked so that only the verbs taking the 
object may participate in the vcrb*dircct object connection. In this way, 
the analyses (8) and (9) form, in fact, a set of input-output lexical restrictional 
rules which may be applicable in a syntactic -classification process. Now, if 
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we refer the last mentioned observation to the whole set of PS-rules base, a 
simplified lexical specification within this basis will be as follows; - 



(10) a. PS-rule (ii) 

Pred?-*Aux+V 

VP 



Adj 



NP 



PS-rule (iv) 
VP-*V+HP 



fMary slept.) 
[Mary apataj 

[This machine weighs two tons.) 
)Ta maszyna waiy dwie tony- j 
(Mary weighs her husband.) 
[Mary wazy swego m%z&. J , 
fS£ary is pretty. ) 
(Mary feet ladna. j 
j John is a teacher. ) 
[John jest nauczycieleni. j 



Adj 

(11) PredP-*Aux-f-V 
J Mary slept. 1 
[Mary spala. ( 



(This machine weighs two tens.) 
[Ta maszyna wazy dwie tony, j 
[Mary weighs her husband.] 
[Mary wazy swego m§za. J 
[John became a teacher. ) 
[John zostalnauczycieleiu. j 
(John became rich. ^ 



I John stai si^ bogaty. 



Det+N+Aux-f- 



- NP 

-f-[-f- Animate] 



+Pn 



The existence of the feature [-f- NP] in (9) eliminates the possibility 

for the subtype (11) to be inserted into the string (0)). The feature [+ [-{-Ani- 
mate] ], when referring to a preceding subject group, is supcrordiriate 

to the feature [+[+ Human] ] in (9): ^ 

(12) fMary weighs her husband.] 

[Mary wazy swego m$za. J 

*fA she-dog weighs her husband.1 
[Suka wazy swego m$za. J 

(Mary slept.] 

)Mary spala.j 

JA she-dog slept.] 

(Sitka spata. J 
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(13) 



Det+IT+Aux+Adj 



Det+N+Aux+Det+N 



JMary is pretty* 
(Mary jest ladna, 
j John is a politician, 1 
(John jest politykienuj 
3h both examples the verb to be is semantically empty and its only function 
is to cany the surface representation of the tense (Aur). 

Before presenting the set of lexical features for (13), I propose the de- 
letion of Pass] feature (which was exemplified in (8), (9)) and an equiv- 
alent insertion of an utterly new Parallel} feature to be utilized from 
now on in this paper. The reason for this change is that the proposed [{ij Par- 
allel] feature, being equally effective as a passivization/non-passivizatioh 
blocker is, besides, in power to show some other vital syntactic functions 
at first glance, which the Pass] feature faOs to do. In (13): - 
(13) John is a politician, ^ 

the lexical specification might be as follows: 



(14) Det+N+ 



+0 

+ KP 

—Pass 



on 



Det+N+ 



+Det+N 



+Det+N 



+0 

+ NP 

+ Parallel 

* The feature [—Pass] shows that the sentence in view cannot he transformed 
into the passive voice. The [+E&rallel] feature does not only indioate^that 
the sentence cannot be passivized, but Also that both the pre- verbal and post- 
verbal constituents are coreferentiaU As a result, the[{±} Parallel] feature 
a throws very explicit and "observable'' light on the question of noun or verb 
complementation* To add, when Pass] refers strictly to the process of 
passiviza*'on, [{±} 3?aT*llel] joins at least two important and interdependent 
functions, namely passivization and ooreferentiality of pre- and post-verbal 
constituents. Therefore, since now on, the appearance/non-appearance of 
passivization will be presented by ttie[{± } Parallel] feature in this work* Thus, 
the sentence (13) may be considered as follows: 



(15) Det+N+Aux+ 



PI 



+0 
+- 

+Parailel 
+ +Nc 



lAdj j 
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The second new feature which has been inserted into the matrix (15) is 

the contextual feature [ +Nc]. The symbol of the feature means the 

cote of the post-verbal constituent. Since the case of the poet-verbal nominal* 
is governed by the verb in a contrastive way in Polish with reference to English* 
the case specification must be part of the matrix characterizing that verb: 

(16) Jjohn is a politician.) (Nominative) 
[John jest po!itykiem.j (Instrumental) 

The next structural constituent of the PS-rules base (10b) is the pair; 

(17) fJobn bec&me a teacher. 1 Det+N+Aux+V+fDet+Nl 
i jjohn zostal nauc^ycielem.} |Adj j 

J John became rich. 1 
[John sfcal si§ bogaty.j 

Its realization on the level of terminal string serving as the output for lexical 
insertion does not differ from that of the "object" type. The lexical analysis 
for this structure, when completed according to the demands and scope of 
the present paper, is as follows: 

(18) Det+N+Aur+ t+V" 



+|Det+N| 



+ lAdjJ 

+Parallel 

+ +Nc 

+[+Human]„ 



Prom the point of view of subcategorization, th£ [+ Parallel] feature 
shows that the NP following the verb to become is of the predicate-nominal 

character. The select ional feature [+ [Human] ] referring to the preceding 

subject element imposes its semantic range on the post-verbal element, too. 
The existence of the [+Parallcl] feature in the above structure differentiates 
the latter from that of the verb-object type (9) in which no [+ Parallel] feature 
exists unless the verb-object relation is of the verb-reflexive pronoun type: 

(19) John cut himself. 
John zaciftf 

|_+Parallcl Eefl. J 

On the basis of the consideration thus far presented, it may be noticed 
that the verb-class differentiation within the range of PS-rulcs haso is mainly 
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conditioned by the application of the set of the strict sztbeategorization rules, 

e«g« NP, Adj, Parallel, etc. (Allen and Buren 1972: 55). 

The discrimination within the range of one veib-class, e,g«, that of taking 
the direct object, is conditioned mainly by the insertion of a set of sdeetiomt 
rtdes (for a detailed description see Stockwell, Bowen and Martin 1969; 
64-104 and Fowler 1971: chapter 0)« Accordingly, such verbs as e.g. to weigh, 
to notice, to surprise belong to the same verb-direct object class as bearing 

the same subcategorization characteristics, such as [-J- NP] and {—Par- 

allelj. Their contextual pre- and postverbal freedom, is both conditioned and 
limited by sdectianal syntactic features "attached*' to each of the left-side 
and right-side constituents of the verb: 



(20) Mary weighs her 



'husband 
jewel 

♦experience, 



Mary wa£y 



towego m§za 
sw6j klejnot 



*swc doSwiadczenie 



John noticed 



John spostrzegl 



a man 
a stone 
the/0 milk 
*0 love 

m§zczy2n§ 
kamieri 
mleko 



Mary 
us 

*a stone 
*0 love 



The/a JgirO surprised 

This ftree ^ surprised 

(rockj 
His flove 1 surprised 

jpassionj 
(Ta) dziewczyna zaskoczyla 
(Ten) pies zaskoczyl 
(To) drzewo zaskoczylo 
(Ta) skala zaskoczyla 
Jego mQo66 zaskoczyla 
Jcgo nami§tnos<5 zaskoczyla 

The specification just presented allows us to arrange three separate lexical* 
features samples for each of the discussed verb-direct object sub-type: 



Mari$ 
nas 

♦kamieii 
*milo&! 
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(21) a* a husband 



b. notice 



wazyc m$za 

J-+V 

+ NP 

—Parallel 

+ Parallel ReB: . 

+ +No . 

+ [-J- Concrete] 

+[ f Human] 



2auvxizy6 



+ NP 

—Parallel 

+ +Nc 

+ [+ Concrete] 

+[+AnimateJ__ 



j-Fn 



surprise 

zdztmd (<sig), zaskoczyc 

r+v 

+ NP 

—Parallel 
+Parallel Refi. 

+Nc 

+ [+Human] 

-r+f+Cbncrei^"! 
+[-f Abstract J 



_+Fn 

As the tliree above verbs form one superordinate class, that is, that 
taking the object, $hey follow the same strict subcategorization nil* u It is 
their selectfonal features that make them differ as the sub-typfes. All the 
three samples mentioned support the claim that; 

a. though the three presented verbs play the same syntactic function, 
which is that of domination dver the direct object, and m this respect form 
one superordinate class, they stand for three different sub-types as a result 
of bearing at least one distinct selectional feature; 

b. the lexical p^rt of the verb-direct object grammar refers exehangeably 
to both English and Polish lexical categories. This assumption indicate* 
that the process of lexicaJ-fcatur^ insertion is parallel in two languages under 
consideration* 
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1,3, Deixis 
Analysis. 



a Contrastive Criterion in English-Polish Transitive Verb 



The application of PS -rules, lexical insertion, and lexical-features speci- 
fication^ that is, the procedures which have teen considered here up to now* 
have shown no substantial eontrastive features between the two analysed 
languages. On the levels in question, then, two languages share the identical 
w lalangue M properties. 

The situation changes radically on the level of deictic features which show 
a far-reaching eontrastive variety when referred to English and Polish, It 
should be stipulated, however, that the contrasts in view go hand in hand with 
similarities, It ought to be nit rrioncd, too, that, first of all all, the deictic 
qualities of sentence point to its location in relation to a spatio-temporal- 
personal context, and, as sucl* give, the listener of a given sentence a spatio- 
temporal-personal orientation. Both in English and Polish deictic information 
and associated meanings, such as e,g, definiteness, aspect, mood, etc,, are 
conveyed by a large variety and quantity of morphemes and morpheme-se- 
quences, all of them in the surface structure of the two languages. It is sur- 
face structtffce~which stands for the very ground of the application of the 
performance (speaker's) grammar, and where different language systems 
reveal their eontrastive features. + 

The two obligatory representatives of deictic system, both in English 
and Polish, are and At&~ In our terminal verb-direct^object string 
(plus lexical insertion) their positional status is as folloj^^^ 

notice 1 +XV*+fdenl \ 

1 zobaczyij (diabelj 

+ 

— Parullel 

+ +Nc 

+ [+ Concrete] 

+[+ Animate] 



(22) Zkt^Ury+Awc+ 



+Fn 



XFn 



-hFn 



M follows from the above presented sample, both the obligatory deictic 
formatives participate in forming the verb-direct object class and, as such, 
cannot escape eontrastive specification, A detailed analysis of this sort, how- 
ever, reaches far beyond the scope of the present paper. For these reasons 
only a generalized specification of the Det and Axtx formatives is to follo,w 
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The specification is to be presented as a process resulting from the application 



of special deictic-transformational rules 
+ 



(23) x-f Amc 

Tens* 
Aspect 
Mood 
Voice 



notice \ 
zobaczyc* ] 
"+V 

■f * TF 
—Parallel 

+ +Nc 

■f [ -f Concrete] 

-H+Aniraate] « 



a* x-f- 



"Past 

Momentary 

Indicative 

Active 



"+V 
+ 



+ »et * + 

t Number "j 
Universal ityj 



devil \ 
diabelj 

4- Count 



JNP 



b« x+PPast 



d« 3C+ 



Momcnt&ry 

Indicative 

Active 



- +Paat 
Momentary 
Indicative 
Active 



>Past 
Momentary 
Indicative 
Active 



-parallel 

+ +Nc 

-f- [ -f-Co unt] 

_-r [ -J* Animate] 

"+V 

+ NP 

-Parallel 
+ +Nc 



_+Fn 
"+V 

+ NP 

—Parallel 
+ -ftfc 



-i-Pn 

-Parallel 
+ -fNc 



-f-PNumber "j^ 
|_UniversalityJ 



+r-pi 

! — Universality 



+H 

-r Count 



+Fn 
-f- Count 



+Fn 



+r-pi ~j+r+H ■ 

|_— Universality J } -f-Couut 



+Fn 



+Fn 



-f Count 



String d, is a detailed symbolization of the sentence Mary noticed a devil 
in terms of both syntactic and semantic features (as the subject? group lias 
not been analysed here becauso it is irrelovant for the vorb-direct object 
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connection, it has b^jen replaced by a generalizing symbol "x**). The Del 
featured presented above are not complete. In fact, obligatory features such 
as Number and Universality often accompanied by a set of optional ones, 
such as Cardinal* Ordinal and Quant. Altogether; both Del and Aw& arc gen- 
eralized symbols covering complex sets of obligatory and optional discrimi- 
nating features. As there is no established or regular correspondence between 
the English surface- structure representation of these features and the Polish 
one, each of the features, in fact, might stand for a separate target of eontrastive 
researches on the surface-' tructure level. It is not the aim of the present paper, 
hoivcvcr, to present th#- , ^ictic features of the two considered language systems 
in details (for a detaiicd description cf. Fowler I971:chapter 6). For this 
reason, an unspecified demonstration of the features under consideration 
will do. It is enough to show, in accordance with the aim of the work, this 
level of grammar realization as standing for a rich source of eontrastive phe- 
nomena. A detailed analysis will Ik* done with reference to the feature which, 
in majority of cases, has not been formally exemplified in the TG procedure 
for all its qualities as a eontrastive foctor. The feature in view is.Miat of case. 

1.4. Conirast&e Value of Case in C&nlrastive Analysis of English- Polish 
Verh-Direcl Object Class. 

In English, the ease feature is of minor importance as a syntactic factor. 
It lias not been inserted as a functional formative to the TG system at all by 
some authors (Chomsky; Lester 1971: 49): Some other linguists (e.g. Fowler 
1971: 113-113; Jacobs and Eosenbaum 1968: 221) insert the optional -fAcc/ 
— Acc marker with reference to the specification of Pro-forms. It happens 
so though other noun features such as e.g. Number (sec deixis* pp. 14-15) 
are fully recognized on various levels of TG realization. To comment on this 
situation is to say that th- negligence of the recognition of the ease feature 
within the system of TG referring to Knglish is fully justified by the system 
itself. Indeed, the sjw^tlity of this system is that the case distinction may be 
observed with reference to pronouns exclusively. As to the nouns, there is 
no morphological case/distinction characteristic of this lexical category and, 
therefore, no special rules are necessary within the TG procedure. In other 
words, the lack of case affixation in English nouns makes the case a syn_ 
tactically empty feature (with reference to nouns, of course, and not to 
pronouns) and thus deprives the verb of its overt governing power. This 
situation leads to a limitation of word-order freedom so that onee established 
linear sequence of sentence elements must be respected in majority of cases 
unless the grammatjcality of the sentence itself is broken, jfr is especially 
well rccognizahlc in our verb-direct object connection: 
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(24) a. I saw Mart/. but: *Mary I saw 

a table. *A table I saw. 

b. Mary had passed her exam. 
The table is large. 

The same happens when a noun phrase taking the direct-object position 
consists of a head and its modifier because, in EngK$h, the latter one is usually 
deprived of any distinguishing case morphemes, either: 

(25) a. I saw a table. 

A table is made of wood, 
b. I saw a pretty table. 

This pretty table is made of wood. 
In Polish, the counterpart verb-direct object connection is of much greater 
complexity than in English. First, the majority though not all Polish nouns 
have their separate subject-direct object suffixation: 

(26) a. Widziatem Mari^ 

Maria poszla do lasu. 
but: b. Widzialem tU&* 

. IA66 spadl z drzewa. 
Second, the noun modifiers in noun phrases have their own subject*direct 
object case*suffixation quite often, but again not always: 

(27) a. Widz;atem pi$kn-% Mart§. 

Pipfaut Maria poszla do lasu. 
but: b. PodziwialMmy pi$ny zamck. 

Pi$fcny zamek stal na zboczu. 

As a result it may happen that the pvertness of th§ verb-direct object 
government may be predominated by the modifier of a given noun phrase 
and not by its head noun: 

(28) a. Stary pics zjadl duz-q ko$6< 
b. Duza how lezy na zicmi. 

Wc may conclude now that, in Polish, whenever either the ncad of a 
noun phrase taking the direct object position ov its modifier or both of them 
have at their command their distinct direct^object case^inorphcmes, they 
let the noun phrases of this kind undergo an overt government. Whenever 
it hap|>en3, the ve£bs may loosen their arrangement regime so that, for ex- 
ample, the following sentences are both grammatical and non-deviant: 

(29) a. Widzialem Mari£ 
b, Mnri£ widzialem/ 

The differences presented above, however, are by no means all that exist 
in this field. Let us confront the following Polish-En&!ish sentences: 

2*7 9 



Z, Jaianoircjki 



{30) a. (Ja) broni§ sprawiedliwoici — czege? 
I defend justices — what? 
(Ja) nic mam paczks — czego? (Genitive 

j"dopein, dopebii&czowe" 
I have not a parcei-0 ~~ what? Common Case 

b. John wzial paczkg — co? (Accusative 

("dopehi. biernikowc" 
John took a parcel-0 — what? Common -Case 

c, Mary pogardza Jankim — kim? (instrumental 

("dopeltu narzgdnikowc" 
Mary despises John-0 — who/m? Common Case 
With reference to Polish verb counterparts, according to Z, Klemensiewicz 
(1963:40-43)/ all these x sub-types of verbs belong to the objectival super- 
ordinate group when being specified as "dopelnienic dopehnaczowe", "do- 
pebrienie biernikowe T * t "dopelnicnie narz$dnikowe"* In feet, the above pax* 
allel Polish-English verb sub-types exhibit the following similarities and 
differences: 

a. all the English sub-types of verbs dominate the same case, which is 
the Common Case. Their Polish counterparts have special sets of ease-suffixes 
different for each sub-type; 

b, both English and Polish counterparts share an equivalent different* 
iaticn into active and middle verbs resulting from the fact that the former 
ones may be turned -into the passive voice while the latter ones cannot, eg.: 

(31) a, I have not a parcel =>*A parcel is not had by me. 

(Ja) nic mam paczki=s»*Paczka nie jest przeze mnie miana> 
b. John took a parrel A parcel was taken by John. 

John wzia.1 paczk$ => Paczka zostala wzifta przea Johna* 
Notwithstanding the claims of some authors that all the subtypes under 
consideration take objects differentiated according to the case which the 
verbs impose on them, it shouM be stressed that only the verbs bearing the 
[— Parallel]/[-}-Pass) feature, that is, those imposing the Accusative/Common 
Case on the following constituent, may take genuine verb-object connec- 
tions, The-middlc verbs cannot belong to thisgenuine vcrVobject sub-class 
formally because their post*verbal constituents corefer to the Subject of a 
sentence: 

(32) a. John weighs two tons. 

Mary has three children. 

This book coots 0 shillings, 
b. John saw Mary* 
In (32a) two torn is a quality of John, three children belong "to Mary, and six 
shitting* is the value of the book. In (32b) John can by no nums be identi- 
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fied with Mary. Thus the [-J-Parallel] feature may be, in this sense, applied 
to all middle verbs, too. This means that the feature holds equally good as a 
discriminating device for the verb transitiveness/intransitiveness, on the one 
hand, and its further specification within the transitive superordinate class 
into verb-object/verb-non-object sub-class, on the other. This universality 
of the P *lel] feature makes it of at least equal discriminating quality 
with that of [(±) Pass], 

To come back to our discussion now, it should be noticed that, first, from 
the point of view of esse government all the English representatives of the 
above mentioned sub-types share the identical Common Case standing thus 
in a striking contrast with their Polish inflectional^; diversified equivalents. 
Second, from the point of their sharing the "transitiveness" feature, they 
* may be in the present analysis regarded as the "a!lo" classes of the super- 
ordinate verb-transitive class. The last but not least is that, in our opinion, 
the mid-verb sub-class should not have its separate status in the present 
contrast! ve English-Polish evaluation. Otherwise, taking into account the 
variety of Polish verb-noun phrase relations* the confrontation of the two 
systems would be hardly possible with respect to this part of grammar. Any 
con&equent Contrastive analysis of the tyro language systems during the pro- 
cess of their simultaneous generation within the TG system may be performed 
effectively only on condition that a mutual, parallel basis is formed 
to let all the contrastive but equivalent features of both languages be com- 
pared and confronted at the same time* This process should not be accom- 
panied by any violation of the unity of TG system* 

On the basis of whs*: has just been said, we can come to the following 
conclusions: 

1* in contrastive English-Polish analysis, the importance of the case 
feature grows violently in comparison to when English alone was 'taken into 
account; 

2* the above mentioned "unification" principle, i*e,, the contrastive 
evaluation of the two languages during the process of TG application, may 
tni carried out only on condition that some additional contrastive case fea- 
tures aro inserted in the English TG system, so that a simultaneous, court* 
terpart generation of equivalent structures may be done regardless of all 
morphological contrasts of the case. The model for realization of these addi- 
tional syntactic arrangements is presented below: 
(33) a. English: 

NF-*JPROj> +PROa 1 
jDet+N+No J 
b. English-J-Polish: 

KP-*fPEOJ>+PBOif+Kc 
{Itet+N+No 
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1. Xc-* 



in which, hs lias already bwn mentioned on jiagc 27fl.Xe is a new clement 
inserted in the grammar system to specify the contrastivc verb-direet object 
government specialities on tlic basis of obligatory rules. To make this general 
rule operational, however, its fnvthcr specification should fo!lo\v: 
(34) English: 

a. heaih of the direct objeet noun phrases (without modifiers): 
I Xt— * *\cc^*^ ^ where Acc*=Xom -covert gov. (o) 

" ~ - * \|Acc] — wliere Ace ^Xom— overt gov. (-f-) 

b. noun-phrase modifiers: 

t5cn=^(Ccn| where Grn^Xoiiri , t . rt . 

r t i % (— J—iio nmiiencv of modi- 

sc-* y[oj — when- Aec^Aom J J, ' 
- Acc<^ J i v ficrs on the gov. of the 

^ \|Accj — where Ace^Jsoiti ) * 

Polish: 

nouns appearing alone in thp diiect object paction: 

)Gen=[Geu] — where Gcn?£Koiu — overt gov. (-J-) 
^ ./foj — where Acc=Kom— covert gov. (o) 
XAce] — where Acc^Xoiu— ovcit gov. (+} 
Iwtrss[Tiu>tr] — where Instr?*Xoni— overt g»v. (HO - 
b. pronouns appearing a lone- in the direct object-position and taking the 
fmn-tiou of nouns: 

Gcn—lCcn] — where Gen^Xoni — overt gov- (+) 

1- Xc^> Ace^ "~ w,K " rc Accs =^ 0 w— covert gov. (o) 
"* * N[Acc] — where Aec^Xom— overt gov. (-p) 
■ |XfiFtr^[In&tr) — where Instr^Koni— o^ rt gov* (+} 
e. noun phrase modifiers: 

1 fOeo„l — where Oena&Xotn — no infhtewc on 



1. Nc-> 



Gen<^ 



the overtness of 
the whole XT (— } 
(UcnJ — where Gcn^Xbm — the modifier co- 
operates in making 
the gov. ovirt (+) 
Acc„*| — when; Aee=Nom — the modifier co- 
operates in making 
the »ov. covert (o) 
the modifier co- 
opernle* in making 
\ the gov. overt (-J-) 

]Ace a | - when; Ace#X<>in — the modifi' r 

tlt-tmithirx the 
overflies of the 
4 hole Xi 1 ( : 1 ) 

lush- jhiMrJ - uhero IiiMr^Ximi — overt jf'»v. (-r) 
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Examples for English — u* (nouns without modifiers): 

1. Acc^fa] — the nouns not accompanied by modifiers, with the caste char- 
acteristics: Acc=Xom (Common Case): 

A boy saw mc- 
I saw ft boy* 

% Acc^fAcc] — mainly the personal pronouns (except: it, ym) t owing to 
their direct-object position being formally distinguished: 

me ns 
him them 
her 

ami the reflexive pronouns, because they cannot take the subject pre-vcrbal 
place and, thus, have their distinct object form: 

He washed himself. 

* Himself vent to meet Mary* 

Examples for jEnglish-b. (noun phrase modifiers); 

1. (jcn«=[Giii] — where Gcn^Nbm - 

* > 

Mary took John's umbrella as it started to rain* 



Jobb's -umbrella was worth for nothing* 



We met a friend of ours. 



A friend of ours gave us a book. 



Wc met the hoy whose mother had bought a new house. 

4 * 

The boy whose mother had bought a new house last year- 
joined m at last. 



2, Aec=[o] — when* Ace^Xom 



I <iMV a. prrlhf girl. 



.4 prpttif <ztv\ sinilnl at Tom. 
MV it\m'Wei\ litres Mtl' tidies. 



Thra old ladies liked drinking strong whiskey. 



f'hev took a tuwr dog with them. 



A boxer tUx* is very wiriehfiil. 
;t. Aee - [Acej — where Acc^Noni 
1Q rpPcrs mid studfe;.. 
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t — — — 

A'e saw" the man fcfcrnt my father "had sent off to Africa 

^ several years before' 

t * 

j The man wfamt my iather had sent off to Africa several 

years before came back yesterday* 

As all these examples indicate, the overtness or eovertness of government 
in English depends on the head of a given noun phrase taking the post-verbal, 
object iv&l position, and not on the morphological characteristics of its modi- 
fiers), t 

(35) Examples for Polish — a- (nouns without modifiers); 

1. Gcii=[Gen3 — where Gen^Kom 
Xie mralcm pidra. 

2s ic_ ogladalem jttmw* Dopelnienie dopelniak70wc. 
Unikam dziewczyn, 
Dziewzynyy&ivzii na uieh. . 

2. Ace=[o] — where Aee— Nom 
WMzialem wexoraj film. 

Film robi \vrazo;iic jia widzti. Dopelnienie biernlkowe. 
Kupilem wczoraj pidro. 
Pioro Iczalo na stole. 

3. t Aee=[Aec] — where Aee^Nom 

Uton hyl praystojuy, 

Wid/iclismy dztm-czynt- Dopelnienie bternikowe, 
Dzimvztfwt posyJa do Jasih 

4. Imtr-lfnstr] — where Instr#Nom 

liofcpamdttal fuwhtszomi. 
fnmtmze byly 7amw/am\ 

Wi&domo&c- wMraisiifta Jmikiem, Dopelnienie narz^dnikowe. 
Jaiwk hyl *v*trzii£ni(ty wiadomo^ei^. 

Exam [lies for Polish — 1>. (pronouns functioning as noun equivalents); 

1. Gen fOn] — when; Oon^Kom 

Nie wklzialcm jej prze-z u-Mti. 
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Oim must przyjechao iwtychmiasfc. 

Dowoifeitem tego '/apami^tale* 
♦DoMfodzilem to zapaim$fcale. " 

2\ic ma tch w dotmi. 
*Kic msv *>ni w domu* 

25io iVicjn CJsr^jro si§ l§kasz. 

*Nic wiom go si$ l^kasz, ^ 
2* Acc=[u] — where Aoc=Nom 
Co robilci wczoraj? 

Co jest lepszc, znpa cay <lmgie danie?- 

3. Acc-=[Acc] — where Acc^Nom 

Spolknkin jyo sfaejL , . 
On hyl Ha stAcji, 
Acw/fi widzmk.4 na staeji? 
Kto jest na stacji? 

0/ii iimjq racje. 

4. liifttr=[[nstr] — where Instr^Noni 

Giml&i.ss'. niq z.caicj duszy, 
*iViq kicrujes sfy yjymi zasadami, 
KiiTOfTtil nimi m^dtttc* 
0)*/ £3 kieicmmii mndrze, 

Sxnmpks for Polish — c. (noun phrase Jiiodificw); 

1* Gon=^[Goi) 0 ] — where Gcn^Nom, hut thcrciSs no influence on 

thc^ojjji^ess/overtncss of 

A the whole noun phrase, 

PodziwiaJi.4my samochod Janka. 

* * > 

Sfajnoclwkl Janka stul na ulicy, 

( A s 

Ogkitlalem jej plas'/cfc. 

w *■ — t 

Jej pluszcz jest troche zn knitki, 

2, Gcn=lGeii,] — whew Gen 3Com, and it jtaWicipulOK in making 

government of the noun phvaao 
overt 



Xie mam (ej piosenki 



Ta ^piosmka jest ladua. 
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TTnikali&ny tego gto&nego hatasu. 
4 * 

Ten glofyvy halas nas denenyuje, 

Dostaligmy ostrych dreszozy. 

Qrtre dreszcze daj$ si§ wo znaki, 

i * 

Zacbcialo mu si§ ctrtfeg* Sony* 



Oacfe^ iona zaliraia glos, 



J&ldam tftttfcfr dni 
Diva dm to sea malo. 

3. Acc=[Acc0] — where Acc— Nbm, and it participates in making 

the government of a given NP 
covovt 



Podzhrialismy wesoly spektakl, 

, A - % 

JFetfo/// spcktukl wprawia \vidz6w w dobry nastnSj* 

' * 

Wspominali&ny ten kamicii kolo drogL 

• Tfiw kamicii kolo drogi ma swq dlugq historic. 

Badal to dzieeko przez okrctgly rok« 

To dziccko nic potrafi jeszeze roowiu. 

4* Acc= [Accj] — where Acc^Nbm, and it participate in making 

the government of a given NP 
overt 



ZajiroKiii^my Iwjo przt/titojnefjo ulana na przyjecic* 
2V« przyslojn*/ uluti jost pr/o/ ms mile widziany* 
Ucv-yk'tn ctuizetjo svim ho kvo^o nte mralcm* 
Cntktf syrn jtvsfc poriatny na choroby. 
Spotkali-m .'q/// faceta v Mont renin. 
J 1 /*/* farc-l pr/yjechiil do Montreal^ 

5* Aec^[Acc s l — where Aoc^Koiw, and it determines the overfcness 

A of tlits whole* nonu phrase 

Ziiuwji/ylcm biaU{ kos^nn pustyni. 
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Biato ko6<5 Iczala w piasku. 



Zaftli tichq *wie& na zboczu gfry, 

j— * 

CicAa wie£ to me marzc&ie, 

Kupili£my &£al<£ t<Sd£ by wyrnszyd w fiwiat. 
« — * - " — > 

2ftfr& 16dbJ kolysze sig Da foli. 
6, Instr^ [Instr] — where In*str^Nom 



Odznaczal sjq ftrotm gfstem* 

Tatii gcsfc nic robi na mtiic wrazema. 

J?op§dzal mt/mi hidzmi be& lito£ci* 

The reader should notice now that owing to the complexity of Polish 
morphological system of case, tiic ovcrincss of government, in contradis- 
tinction to English, docs not always depend on the head of a given noun 
phrase solely. It may happen that the morphological quality of the head 
claims a covert government (Acc=Kbm) but, at the same time, the modi- 
iier of this very head has its morphological form characteristic for the overt 
government, In audi arrangements the whole phrase is governed in an overt 
way, which means that the modifier's ease suflixaiion determines the form 
of government. It is clearly observable hi the following examples*" 



bnt: 



(:J0) a. Pics zjadl grub*!. fco£e 

Oruha l:o£u lefly .na nli cy, 
b, tihpjrailcni (lobrg film. 

Pobrg 111 in robi wrazenic na widzu. 



Now, consequently, let ns come hack io the string (2<Jtl) which, i*s w> 
remember, wjis the ojtput of successive grammatical and lexical rules- The 
/natrix -sentence involved ^ivas Jfurg noticed a devil} Marg ztybaczylft diablu- 
The output string was as foJJows: 



"-j-Past 
Momentary 
Indicative 
Active 



+ 2?P 

—Parallel 
+ -hNc 



*Fn 



-[-Coimt 



-j-Fn. 
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To prove the^pplicability of the model which has just been suggested, the 
successive application of the realisation rules is to follow with respect to 
the newly introduced case feature** (again, ths, subject element 1ms been pre- 
sented in the form of a generalizing symbol "x")t 

(37) x+ [+Past] + (notice 1 + T-Pl "1 + fdevil 1 + pB: 0 
jzobaczycj |_— Defj jdiabclj 
+ (notice 1 + T-Pl "1 + fdevil j + 
{zobaczyij |_— DefJ jdiubclj 



x.+ fnoticc 
jzobaczy 

3C+ fnoticc 
|zobacy,y£j 




E^Acc 
P: Ace 



jc+Af+V+Y 
x+ fnoticc ) + 
(zobaczycj 



+ T-Pl "J + fdevil 1 + [E: a "1 
L-DcfJ {diabelj [p: AccJ 



V J 

h+ j — d ) + ja+a) — fdevil ) 



jdiabelj 

• } fdevil )■ 
{0+oJ jdiabolj 



fE:o 1 
}P: AccJ 

{3} 



(Mary)+ fnoticcd ) + fa) + fdcyil ) 
jzobaczylaj joj jdiablaj 
The following procedure shows, in turn, that the other subtypes igentionod 
above may bo placed as the constituents with the same result, which is the 
generation of grammatically recognized strings. This refers to the both basic 
sub-types, he.", the first bearing the [+P*ss]/[— Parallel] feature and the second 
deprived of it: 



(38) 



(Mary despises John. 1 
|J£ary pogardza Jiuikitni.j 

x+Anx+V+Dct+N 
x+A«x+ f+V 

-}- .KP 

+ 

—Parallel 



■j +l)ct-:-X 



-j — Human 



K+lC'onci-ete] i 
+j Abstract J ! 



I +Fr. 



er|c 
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X+Aux+ 



+V 
+ NP 



L +Fn 



+ Det + f"+N 1 + Nc 
[_+HumanJ 



—Past 
Habitual 
Indicative 
Active 

—Post 
Habitual 
Indicative 
i Active 



+ [:: 



1 + [Number 1+ f+N 
JNPJ |_Univers J +Humaii 
|^+Name 



+Nc 



i+r-pi i + r+N 

J Univers.j +Human 
L+Namc 



1+Nfi 



x+ 



1 



—Past 
Habitual 
Indicative 
Active 



+r+v 
L+- 



i+r-pi 

+_JNPJ Univere 



] + r+N ] + ["£:£> ] 
J |_+NamcJ Ilistr J 



The application of realization rules would bring otit any example oi the 
sub-type both in English and Polish. Its semantic shape would depend on 
our lexical selection: 

(39) Slarydcspises John. - < 
He despises Mary, 
On pogavdza MarU£ **" - 
Ten czlowiek gardzi phm&Izmi. 
On gnrdzi wiilo&iq. ^ v » 
He governs his soldiers well 
(On) dobrze rz,idzi mymi zolnkrzamu 
swifm krajem* 

To conclude, it should be mentioned that the reliability of the case-feature 
insertion and the need for such an insertion in eontrastive analysis have 
been confirmed by the above empirical procedure* 



A Few Fiml Jietr"rks. 

Tb end the paper, let ns recall again its original aim. First of all, the author's 
desire was to show some of the eontrastive English-Polish features referring 
to the supcrordinutc tnuisitive-verb class with a view of analysing $mne of 
the dissimilar ties ex-sting between the two languages respectively* Its ul- 
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timatc aim, however, w&s to show not only the above mentioned features hut 
also, as far as the scope of the work allowed, to place them as counterpart, 
operational constituents within.the basts of TG system, and, the last but not 
least, to specify the levels of the TG successive realization according to 
hieh of these levels are abounding in contrastive features. 
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Michael Sharvcood Smith 

Paraphrase is an extremely interesting area of research both in descriptive 
linguistics proper as also in applied linguistics. In this paper it will briefly 
be considered from the language teaching point of view as a learning device 
to be exploited in the construction of teaching material, i.e., pedagogical 
grammar. Paraphrase, seen contrasttvely, can have fonr^aspects. A string of 
forms can be formally identical or distinct both within one language and 
between language 1 and language 2, Following the general assumption that 
paraphrase is. a matter of semantic sameness as judged by an educated native 
speaker or a component bilingual (see Marton 1968 and Ktzeszowslri 1971} 
we may say that an utterance may be paraphrased in the same language, 
either by giving a strict equivalent without changing the order or number of 
morphemes, or vhat may be called an iiUralangnage paraphrase where the 
order and number are changed. Paraphrase is most typically used of the latter 
type and very often where the new utterance is longer than the original. 
If we mow to contrastive semantic statements, we have, following Marton 
(1968) f an L2 utterance which is congruent with an LI utterance having the 
same meaning in a given context or set of contexts. This state of congruence 
requires the same formal identity as we described for equivalence above. 
An intratungmge paraphrase changes the order and/or number of morphemes 
of the LI original. There is, however, a situation arising out of the formal 
characteristics of L2 which produces what seem to be nearly congruent struc- 
tures I;ke John's dog and pies Jam. Under the present definition this would 
be an interlanguage paraphrase but more precisely it frright be termed loosely 
congruent as long as the lexical morphemes remain the same in number and 
reference. If we wished to balance out this analysis, we might create the 
condition of loose equivalence within one language which, would be the type 
of paraphrase involved in passivation {Betty hit Mary : : Mary was hit 
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by Betty)- A typical translation procedure for converting an Li Hiring of 
forms into L2 terms would I>p follows; Try a strictly congruent structure; 
if not acceptable, try a loosely congruent version; if not, restate original 
utterance as an intralimguage paraphrase and begin again. This may be 
similar to what learners often do despite attempts to isolate them from their 
own native language (see Fig. I): 



XX- 



S'FRICTLY CONGRUENT VERSION 



OUT 



*— \ loosely congruent \T5Rsioy ^ out 



nrnWIAKOUAGB PARAPHRASE in LL 



Fig. 1. A typical Ll-1/2 convection procedure 

Tims Johns dog might be converted to Jaiut pies and accepted; if not, 
to pies Jam and accepted; and if for some stylistic reason this was not accepted, 
the paraphrase, the dog which belottgs to John, iron Id be constructed and then 
once again sent through the same process, the rirst stage of which would 
render pies, klyry wtlezy do Jan&. 

It has Iflecn nutid by Mmaby (11)71) that certain paraphrases are more 
easily formalised than others, a typical example being tin- passivised form 
of an active M-n(oicc, Such paraphrases do not require *>]>eeiul knowledge 
of the linguistic or extrtdinguUie eontext although their appropriateness 
in context will of course ilc-pcnd cm such factoid. There are some cas:*s such 
as the* relationship Intuun kill <md cmum to dk where linguists would like 
to make strictly formal context -independent descriptions. The extension 
of formal aiiah>is of this sort will etrtninh he of interest t*i pedagogical 
grammarians. 

What is of interest to the language teaeher e.\ten<ls into all een>t<*,xt -de- 
pendent areas of linage I>eyond the confines of \\\tM i> ne«tl\ deserih^ble 
in grammars, Th'- ability of an educated native speaker to piirnphrusc ui- 
terau'H? in his language' in all kinjs of nmtexts pnnieling n present 
plausible and familiar meanings i>w Oleitinun &nel 01c Stio* n IS'Tu) pioi idrs a 
Useful model fur extending foreign hmgiu^gt | ih dlei* n<\ . lint tii>t. (In* <*n- 
trasthe aspects .^hmi Id be e.ms;d< rfd. the aWKtj **f <i eom|*on nl birngiud 
to render an LI uiVsnw In ^ei'ous different So the in&X huiuutge 

either directly or u if h nto-Mie** U> 1.1 intmLngmige pattiplnvMS* e.g,. pus 
Jam v> Johti'a dotj* tin d*y ifati Ixlmujn to Johu* fh* d*>*j mnml />// Julm and 
so forth, Thi> ttotikl include omtextiuJh d't'Tmliied pjiVplujMs like he 
itjitiyx ft* huit iOid th* jtfdlw inn it* dmj. This i> jMiUeuIc*:K re|M*tit uliere 
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the methodological approach adepts the view* of cognitive psychologists 
(sec Ausubcl 1968) that new information should be related to old information, 
concepts already firmly anchored in cognitive structure* Thus the native 
language is not ignored but exploited as a base on which to establish the mean- 
ingful learning of target language items. The new information is linked 
with but at the same time distinguished from existing well-learned similar 
information in the learner's brain, A presentation of some L2 item may then 
include a congruent Ll item or an interlaiiguagc paraphrase. L2 etpiivalcnts 
and intralauguagc paraphrases may be supplied simultaneously or later 
according to the teacher's discretion. The item may then be practised using 
the same techniques and also tested* 

The most obvious candidate for practice through paraphrase is the relatively 
neglected area commonly termed vocabulary* It is accepted that vocabulary 
is best learned in context. Paraphrases provide effective and systematic 
ways of doing this, teaching not only the lexical item itself bnt also an asso- 
ciated rephrasing of it to form scmanticalty identical (or nearly identical) 
unite, New relating lexical items are also taught. Thus in an exercise texts 
such as: 

John peered into the dark room and saw a small furry animal carefully 
licking its paw. The — stared at him and then mewed* 

we have the missing item cat plus associated items: furry, lick, mew. The 
text might then ,be continued and repetitions of the three associated words 
used to form blank spaces in their turn. A preliminary contrastivc exercise 
would use^k equivalents {jpokryte fnterkUm, lizac, milczei) to cue the answers. 
The learner would be using both the Ll items and the L2 coutcxi to learn the 
words under consideration. Another example of such a contrastivc exercise 
might be the following, designed to teach plirn&al verb*: 

After a long struggle the enemy — their position and fell back to the 
safety of the forest. (Wycofali si?) 

The learner must fill in the blank with a phrasal verb that i*r an inter* 
language paraphrase (or loosely congruent version) of the polish cue word 
capitalised at the end of the sentences* An L2 intralauguagc paraphrase 
cue or loose equivalent (like ABANDON) might also be used of course. OaTe 
would also have to be taken to establish adequate contextual isation fv>r 
itcm« so that replace the receiver on the hook and replace as cues for the phrasal 
verb hang up would be supported in the context by mention of the word 
telephone so lis not to provoke sueli deviant sentences as *he hmuj np the book 
he had damaged. 

Not only vocabulary but .structure cjui be luefully dealt with using jiara- 
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phrase techniques. This is not only true of the standard surface structure 
transformations of the active-passive type. It also proves to be relevant in, 
for example, the vexed of modal meanings. Thus if w very important 
that, it is of great importance that as well as it is highly probabl§£ht*t may serve 
-as L2 paraphrases ofmust and also as a basis for LI interlanguage paraphrases* 
{to jest bardzo wazne, etc.) An exercise might require that the learner read 
through a text using must wherever he finds an acceptable paraphrase of 
must- This task may be made easier by either supplying Polish iiiterlanguago 
paraphrases or simply underlining (at least at an early stage) the English 
paraphrases. The learner will of course be remained that he must reorder 
the English text to^ccomodate must, as would be necessary in a text tike: 
He told me thai (to jest bardzo wazne) J come immediately, or I think (halit is 
highly probable that they are married t for example. +> 

Word ordering is itself a structural problem for Polish learners of English 
(and even though to a lesser extent for English learners of Polish), for example 
the constraints on noun prcmodifier word order in English (see SharWood 
Smith (1075) for a fuller account). Prepositions or the so-called particles 
attached to verbal forms hi phrasal verbs are rarely permitted in English 
except in ironically deviant structures relating to the language of journalism. 
On the other hand, Polish, especially written Polish, allows such constructions- 
The learner of English is often unaware of the problem and if he is, then finds 
difficulty in remembering. There is powerful motivation to foiget in many 
eases because the required interlanguage paraphrase demands a decision 
about tense-itself a problem. Thus an utterance such as ustatona przez Jones'a 
Iranskrypoja may need only a reordering of the clement and a congruent 
translation but wwielbiana przez tysiqee aktorka requires the learner to decide 
between who vm adored? who has been adored, who had hem adored in a past 
time context since the relative clause is obligatory in many context*. There 
is no doubt that Polish learners naturally follow the Polish word order unless 
corrected and error analysis will show this- This is precisely what lias led some 
methodologists to abandon the behaviourist position that was assumed by 
the aadiolingnalists, viewing J,J as a source purely of negative interfeience. 
It seems that learners use the native language will-nillv, A more positive 
approach suggests that we exploit tins and guide them in their use of LI. 

Any language course, any pedagogical grammar below the most general 
type of reference work is particularly concerned with the special demands 
of its "consumers". However* a general approach to the use of the paraphrase 
technique in teaching might involve starting with 1,2 cortexts with Ll con- 
gruent and interlanguage paraphrases of the items and structures to be eli- 
cited (avoiding 100% translation exercises) and the gradually witch to L2 
contexts with L2 equivalents and paraphrases. It & not cx]>ected that learn- 
ers will all achieve the paraphrasing ability ascribed to educated nativo 
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speakers with all the internal interconnections in cognitive structure this 
involves. But a conscious and systematic use of paraphrase must help to 
develop this type of integrative skill much more than many language courses 
seem able to do* Furthermore, specialised courses, say for translators, will 
naturally find the interlanguagc paraphrases just as useful as those possible 
within L2, and will seek specifically to develop the skill of a "competent 
bilingual translator". The contribution of contrastive studies is immediately 
apparent. It is not tliat any of those techniques are really mm* in language 
teaching, but advances jit systematic comparisons between Polish and English 
that lead to explicit statements about how the two languages relate seman- 
ttoilly and syntactically can help the teacher and materials writer enormously 
in systematizing their own approaches to language description which they 
wish to construct £0 as to facilitate meaningful learning. 
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DERIVATION OF INFINITIVES IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 1 

Barbara Lbwakdowsra 

Infinitivalizatton is one of £he types of nominalizaiion in which the sen- 
tential origin seems apparent. If paraphrase relations hold between different * 
types of nominate, they can be captured by allowing alternative transfor- 
mations to operate on the underlying structure with the identical semantic 
input * as in: 

(1) That people shoot animals seems to be less than human — FACFIVE 

(2) People's shooting animals seems to be less than human — GERUND- 
IAL 

(3) For people to shoot animals seems to be less than human — INFI- 
NITIVAL 

In the Polish equivalent sentences the overt subject of the nominate 
will be present only in the first two cases, while for the infinitival type it 
seems to be only covertly [-J-Anim f -J-Hum], with this feature specification 
occurring in the structure underlying the subject of the infinitive. Of,: 

(la) To, ze hidzie zabijaj^ zwierzgta wydaje sig nieludzkie 
(2a) Zabijanie zwierzqt przez Iudzi pracy wydaje &ig nieludzkie 
(3a) Zabijac zwierz$ta wydaje si§ nieludzkie 



1 This work is sponsored by tho Ford Foundation and the Center for Applied Lin* 
guistics, Arlington, Virginia. 

* There are examples of constructions involving normalization* whose semantic 
interpretation changes depending upon the type of nominalixatlon (see ex, 45-49 in 
this paper). In such cases It is obvious that their underlying structures cannot be 
iden ticoL The Kiparakys (1971:365) go still further observing that "there is good 
reaaon to posit a number of different base structures, each mapped by transforms* 
tions into a syntactic paradigm of semantical!/ equivalent surface structures" 
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In the present paper, conditions relevant for the derivation of some classes 
of infinitives in English and Polish will be discussed. The above examples 
would suffice to notice that the infinitival structures in both the languages 
could have a similar initial route of derivation, they are different, however, 
in respect of some further derivational constraints. It can be further observed 
that the description of the infinitive derivation concerns questions extracted 
from a whole set of interrelating problems connected with nominating pro- 
cesses, hence it would not be possible to exhaust all the subject in the present 
paper, as it involves many complex problems both on the level of syntax 
and semantics. 

It is a well-known fact that finite predicates may be treated as a result 
of person and number agreement between subject and verb, while non-finite 
forms, infinitive among them, occur when agreement does not apply. The 
reasons for the lack of agreement, which will be pursued now, may be due to 
two phenomena in English (cf* the Kiparskys 1971: 350-7): either the subject 
of an embedded sentence is transformationally removed, i,e., deleted or 
raised, or it is placed into an oblique case. 

There are two ways to perform sitbject removing, first, subject deletion 
under identity condition, and, second, subject raising (for details of deri- 
vation see Stockwell (1966: 627-624). 

Sttbject deletion can occur both in English and Polish under the condition 
of identity between NP's in the matrix and constituent clauses followed by 
the erasure of the identical NP from the em' 'ded clause with the simul- 
taneous converting the verb in the constituent ^itencc into infinitive. In the 
structures underlying actual utterances employing this type of infinitive, 
actual subjects of the verbs are postulated, e.g.: 

(4) I decided to go — I decided-J-(I) go 

(4a) Zdecydowalem si§ poj56 — ja adecydowalem si^-J-(ja) p<5]56 

In the above couple of examples there are identical agents in the matrix 
and constituent clauses. 

(5) I allowed John to go — I allowed John-J-(John) go 

(6a) Pozwolilem Jauowi odej£6 — ja pozwolilcm Jauowi-}-(Jan) odej£6 

In these examples the identity holds between the indirect objects of the 
matrix and the agents of the constituent clauses. 

P. Bosenbaum (1965: 10, 29 (F.) proposed an erasure principle for English, 
which allows to delete the subject of the embedded sentence if it is identical 
to the nearest NPthat neither dominates nor is dominated by the embedded 
sentence. Examples such as (6) and (6a) below contradict this principle. 
This has been noticed by R. Rothstein (1966:38), who provides a number 
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of counter-examples in the Polish material, which suggest parallel counter- 
examples for English. Compare (4, 4a) and (5, 5a) with (6, 6a): 

(6) Jan obiecal Harii przyj&S w niedziel$ — Jan obiecal Murii-}- (Jan) 
przyjg<S w niedziel$ 

(6a) John promised Mary to come on Sunday — John promised Mary 
(John) come on Sunday 
The co-referential nouns in (6, 6a) are not the nearest NP*s in terms of a 
derivational tree, though both of them function as subjects of the respective 
sentences, Considering the matrix verb to be the main factor determining 
which NP is relevant to deletion Rothstein (1966:42) proposes that an UP of a 
constituent sentence be deleted, if it is identical to the object of the verb 
dominating the complement, if that verb takes an object (understood very 
broadly), otherwise to the subject of that verb, Stoekwell et al, (1969: 579) 
further speeify the NP's relevant to deletion. They state that "there are two 
classes of sueh ^referential nodes: the transformation of EQXJI-NP-BEL 
must inspect a structure and determine whether the subject of the embedded 
sentence is identical with a dative, or if there is no dative then with an agent 
in the matrix sentence "(1969: 579), Tiie majority of the Polish constructions 
with infinitives seems to be derived, as will be seen in the discussion below, 
- according to the similar procedure. 

Some of the above infinitives can be derived from the structures identical 
to those underlying gcrundial nominate preceded by prepositions: compare 
(4, 4a) to (7, 7a) and (5, 5a) to (8 f 8a): 

(7) I deeided on going 

(7a) Zdeeydowalem si§ na jxSjSeie 

(8) I allowed John for smoking 

(8a) "Pozwolilem J^nkowi na palcnie papieros<5\v 
These infinitival gerunds, however, have only their surface form in eommon 
with factive nominate in English and Polish, being otherwise different both 
in their origin and their derivational history (the Kiparskys 1971 :357), Of, 
(7)-(8a) with the following: 

(9) His smoking gets on my nerves — (The fact) that lie smokes gets 
on my nerves 

(9a) Jcgo palenie dziala mi na nerwy — (Fakt), ie on pali dziala mi ha 
nerwy* 

Subject raising 

This group of infinitives is distinguished in English, basing their deri- 
vation on the criterion of faetivity (the Kiparskys 1971), If a sentence carries 

* The subject was partly discussed in B, Lewandowaka (1975). 
a* PaPers ana Studies * * - 
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mth it tie jfftsupposition that the embedded sentence expresses a true pro- 
position, the predicate of the matrix is considered to be factnw. If it is not 
the presupposition but assertion oi the truth of the proposition expressed in 
the clause, the predicate of the matrix is non-factive. Cf.: 

FACTIVE 

(10) It is significant that he has been found~guilty 
(10a) Jest istotne, ie dowiedziono mu win$ 

with the grammatical equivalent: 

( 10*) The fact that he has been found guilty is significant 
(I0ai) Fakt, ze dowiedziono mu win§ jest istotny 

vs. tfON-FACTCVE 

(U) It is Hhdy that he has been found guilty 
(Ua) Jest prawdopodobne, ie dowiedziono mu wing 

and ungrammatical 

(Hi) *The fact that he has been found guilty is likely 
(11a*) *Fakt, ze dowiedziono mu win§, jest prawdopodobny 

The semantic distinction between factives and non-factives> then, exists 
both in English and Polish. In English, however, it has some further reaching 
consequences on the syntactic level than in Polish. In both the languages 
the foefcives <&n have as their objects the noun/<fttf/(jfc&) with a thatj(ie) - clause 
(J0 lt lOaJ, or gerund*. 

(I0 ft ) (The fact of) his having been found guilty . . . 
( 10a s ) (Fakt) dowiedzenia mu winy . . . 

In English, however, there is a distinctive class of infinitival constructions 
permissible essentially with non-factive predicates. They are derived through 
shifting (raising) the subject of the embedded sentence to the position of 
either the subject (12), or object (13, acc<cum*inf), converting simultaneously 
the verb phrase of the constituent clause into an infinitival phrase- In Polish, 
on the other hand, the operation of subject raising is extremely rare fcee the 
footnote*). 

* A comparison between seme grammatical categories that can be expressed' by 
gerundiat and action notmnalizations in Polish and English has been presented in B. 
Lewandowaka (1975). 

* There is only cne verb I could think of, allowing subject raising to subject in Polish. 
It is the verb wydawa6 *i$ (seem): 

t. AVydaje sie> chfopiec rozuraie — 
Qhiopkc wydaje siQ roxumie<5 
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(12) -It ib buto that John will get tip early — 

John is Bute to get up early 

(13) Non-foc^ve 

. ^ I believe that Glenda i? an artist — 
I believe Glenda to be an artist 

(14) Factive 

I regret that Glenda Is an artist — 
*I regret Glenda to be an artifit 

The Polish language, as" a rule, will not employ infinitives in Bucb cases, while 
similarly to English, sentential objects introduced by ze- complementizer may 
be used in all corresponding sentences* no matter whether the predicate 
in the matrix is factive or not: 

(12a) Jest pewne, ze Janek wstanie wcze^nie 
(13a) Wierze* ze Glenda jest artyatk* 
(14a) 2ahij& ie Glenda jeBt artystk* 

Placing the subject of an embedded clause into the oblique case 

P. Roeenbaum (1965) proposed that in the process of generating infini- 
tival in English, for-to complementizer be placed before the embedded 
clause, triggered by the presence of the idiosyncratic item for on the head 
of sentential components. The Kiparskye (1971) claim that this item depends 
on the presence of the feature [+EMOTXVE] on the bead item* Their definition 
of emotivity readB as followB: "Emotive complements are those to which the 
speaker expresses a Bubjectrre, emotional, or evaluative reaction" (1971: 
363). The criterion of emotivity comes across that of factivity in the Kiparskys* 
formulation and both of them determine to a large extent the surface Byn* 
tactic form of an utterance. The Kiparskys* observation, has been incorpor- 
ated into the grammatical model of EngltBh by Stockwell et al. (196&:41) 
and captured by strict .subcategoria! features [+/— PACTIVE], [+/— EMOT- 
IVE], specifying the type of predicate, for inBtance, important, tragic — 
[-J-FACT-J-BMOTJ, well-known, clear — [-J-FACT— EMOT], unlikely, urgent — 
[-FACT+EMOT], likely, seem, predict - [— FACT— EMOTJ. One group 
of the predicates (tvelt-knotm, 3 'em) can take embedded clauseB in the subject 
position, the other one {ea$er t predict) can ecoccur only with on object clause. 



la. It seems that the boy understands 

The, boy oeetm to understand 
2. Wydaje Big, 20 pada deszcz — 
1(De*zcz) wydaje sifc pada6 

2*. It seems there is ruining — 
There seems to be raining 
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In the examples \rith the overt item for tlio Kiparskys assume that its 
source is the transformational marking of the subject iir complements of 
emotive predicates u'ith the item for, which automatically attaches to it 
tlic status of tlio oblique case, with the infinitival form being its consequence, 
as in: 

(15) It is tragic for her to leave him [+FACT+EMOT] 

{H\ It is unlikely for him to have kissed her [—FACT +EMOT] 

It can be noted that tlie base structure underlying infinitival factives (IS), 
is also a source for factive rt#f-clausc as well as a factive geruudial construe- 
tiou: 

(17) (The fact) that sbe 1ms left (is leaving) him is tragic 
(IS) (The £ict of) her leaving (having left) him is tragic 

From the proposal by P. and C. Kiparsky, then, a conclusion can be drawn 
that the basic structure underlying (15) as well as (17) aud (18). could be 
^usidered to be, very roughly, of the form: 

(19) the fact [she AUX leave him] is tragic 

Such a representation, however, as it seems to the author of the present 
work, underlies only one possible interpretation of (15), uainely, where her 
in this sentence specifics only the subject of the embedded clause — the fact 
that she has left him may be tragic for her parents, children, friends, any- 
body. In the opinion of some speakers of English, however, sentence (16) 
may be also understood (some suprasegmeutal differences would be associated 
with this too) as: 

(20) the fact [she AUX leave him] is tragic for her 

whose superficial structure would be a result of identical NP's (matrix objcct= 
constituent subject) deletion, and not caused by the oblique case marking. 
That such varying interpretations exist in English with souie predicates 
may be proved by considering another pair of examples; 

(21) The best thing would be for you to tell everybody 

(22) The best thing for you would be to tell everybody 

The paraphrase relation docs -not seem to hold betweca the above sentences 
Only the first of the couple may be thought of as being derived from the 
Kiparekya' oblique ease marking and having the following as a source struc- 
ture; 

(21 t ) [yon AUX tell everybody] would be the best thing 
The item for occurring in the surface structure of (21) will undoubtedly mark 
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the subject of the embedded infinitival clause And act there as a conjunction, 
or clause introducer rather, than a preposition (of. also Quirk et al. 1972:73d), 
The second case, (22), however* seems to inelude the prepositional phrase 
/or+f P ' n the underlying structure, which can be, then* presented as: 

(220 [you AUX tell everybody] would be the best thing for you 
Thus the surface structure with the infinitival form in (22), would be in this 
case, simply a result of Equi-JtfP deletion. The analysis of predicates allowing 
such ambiguity will have to be carried out separately. 

The above conclusion appears to be of some importance for our present 
contrastivc analysis. In Polish there seems to occm' a class of infinitival co«~ 
struetiou? equivalent in structure to (20) and (22)', whth? no direct infinitival 
equivalents of (19) and (21) can be encountered. The analysis of the Polish 
material shows ouly very few eases of oblique ease marking proper. 

The first group is characterized by the presence of a prepositional phrase 
dla NP m the surface structure: 

(23) Jest tragedit* dla nicj odcj£c od m£za 

(24) To wa£nc dla dzicwezyny, (aby) bye dobrze ubran^ 

The covert subject of tho embedded sentence is identical to the NP in the 
PrepP present in the matrix. The subject of the embedded clause is overtly 
indicated by the feminine ending of the Past Participle itbrana (dressed), 
referring to the NP dziemzyna- {girl). 
Another couple of examples: 

f22a) Najlcpszi* rzccz*i dla cicbic byloby powicdziee wszystko 
( 2Sajlcpsz$ rzeezffc byloby dla ciebic powicdzic<S wszystko 

corresponding to English scutences (21, 22), shows a characteristic insepar- 
ability of the predicative NP and the respective PrepP, functioning here 
as an object of the matrix predicate. 

English for-fo constructions with the oblique ease marking are most fre* 
quently expressed in Polish (and some other Slavic languages) as embedded 
clauses introduced by complementizers abyjzeby (sometimes present also with 
infinitival constructions*see ex. (24)), or ze: 

(25) Xajlcpicj dla cicbie byloby, abySfzebyd powicdzial wszystko 

(26) Byto to tragicsnc dla niej t ze musiala opu^cic m$za 

— an alternative possibility besides infinitival construction*;, vs.: 

(17a) I*akt, %c opu£cila ni£&a jest tragiczny 

which is a translation of (17) and cannot acquire an infinitival form. 

For the sake of interest compare also two examples of sentences corres- 
ponding to English infinitival constructions in Russian, introduced by complex 
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mentizers *to<m, irhich, similarly to Polish, requires the Past tense form 
of the embedcUd predicate,, and *ro: 

(27) HeBepojiTHo nmoSbt Kouuta 6ttJia Taicafl y^m&H 

(28) TaKa* paAocrtj who oh HaKOHffl mu oiBetHJi 

An interesting point here is that the majority "of tho constructions clas- 
sified as a product of Equi-NP deletion *. \ having the PrepP in the under- 
lying structure, can also co-occur onl> >ith X+ESfOTIVE] predicates in 
Polish: 

(29) Jest fnieniozliwe) dla Tomka, (aby) wsta<S wczcSnie jutro rano 

{wazne J 

(29a) It is [important] for Tom to get up early tomorrow* 
{unlikely J 

vs. [-EMOTIVE] 

(30) *Jest fznancl dla Toinka, (aby), wstac wcze&iie jutro rano 

|jasne J 

(30a) *It is J well-known] for Torn to get up early tomorrow 
|o!ear J 

Some further derivational constraints, some-characteristic only of the Polish 
language, such as the obligatory subject position of the embedded infinitival 
construction, some others more general o.g. the subcategorial feature [+Hu* 
man] on tho head noun, seem to be involved of the process in the infinitival 
derivation to block the ungramntatical strings such as: 

(31) *Otwor2ylam drsswi dla nick, aby\vej&S 
in the sense of: 

(32) Otwqpzylam drzH, aby (oni) weazli 

being equivalent to Oblique case marking in English: 

(32a) I openci lie door for them to come in, 

and questionable: (33) *Jcst wainc dla krzcsla, kota ■ etc. 

If the analysis proposed above is correct, the interpretation of infinitives 
under discussion is identical to that suggested in the first part of tkw paper 
(Subjoct deletion), and involves the erasure of preferential subjects in the 
embedded clauses 6 . The Oblique Case marking, so characteristic for the 
derivation of for-to nominate in English, does not seem to play any part in 



* Different ways of expressing the subjoct of nominal iaiod constructions deserve 
closer attention (o.g* To nieladntc z jego strony mdvri6 tokte rsteczsy; cssytanie Janka, 
etc.) and will be discussed in one of my subsequent papers. 
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the derivation of Polish infinitivals occurring in the clauses with dfa NP pre* 
positional phrases. However, there can be encountered in the Polish language 
certain constructions that may arouse some doubts as to such a conclusion 
in other cases. The discussion of such cases will be the final point in this paper. 

The constructions that will be analysed now contain as a characteristic 
marker an infinitival lorm and an NP in the Dative case. The examples can 
be grouped in the following subclasses: 

I (34) Trudno mi zyi w ten spos6b 

II (35) Mnie tu ani ty£, ani umierai 

(36) Sam, chocbyS by! Walig6r%, nie mierzyi ci si§ z t% gor$ 

(37) Tobic i&S do fclasztoru, nie wychodzW za maz 

(38) Po co ci sobic zaivracai tym giow§? 

111(39) Wystarczy nam znalcz£ rozwi^zanie 

(40) Nie ivypada'nam palii tutaj 

(41) Nie przystoi (uchodzi, godzi si§) warn aachowywa6 si§ w ten spoetfb 

(42) Pzy wolno uczniom p&lK? 

The sentences were taken from different source** 7 , and though some of them 
may be considered somewhat archaic (esp. (37) and (41)), they arfe typical 
representatives of this class of infinitival constructions in Polish. 

Group I is the least controversial subclass in the above set of sentences; 
when paraphrased tt shows a structure similar to that of the examples ana- 
lysed in the preceding section of the paper: 

(34 x ) (It is difficult for me to live in this way) 

Jest rzeczty trudn$ dla mnie, (aby) ±y6 w ten spos6b — 
* [ja AUX ±yc w ten sposob] jest trudim rzecza. dla mnie 

The substitution of the adjective by an adverb in the predicate * i histori- 
cally motivated, which is a very interesting evidence in fovou_ oi jut anal- 
ysis. (For the discussion of tins problem see S, Sssober 1631 : 8£-87)« IVansfor- 
mattons operating on this string will perform Eqm-NP deletion assigning 
the infinitival marker to the verb of tho embedded sentence at the same 
time, as well as the optional converting of APT N irto the adverb trudno 
followed oithcr by a Ptep KP or an NP in the Dative case. The complement* 
izer zebyjaby may occur only if the NP is preceded by a preposition. The 
link verb by6 (to be) (trudno mi jest zyc, tntdtto mi byh zyc) can be optionally 
deleted ouly if it occurs in the present tense form, otherwise it is retained. 



? Mainly from Polish grammars siich as Z. KlCmcnsicwfc* (1901). One example, 
(30), from E« Szolburg-Zarombma (1972) "Btt&i o szklancj gdW, Lublin* Wyd, Lubel- 
ekic« Somo English examples from T. Gabion iovraki {1959). 
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Constructions similar to that in (34) occur in Polish fairly frequently with 
such predicatives as: <przyjenmie t ciqzko, lekko, stodfa> f etc., allowing an in- 
finitival clause as their subject. 

To find an adequate semantic interpretation and a testable history of 
the derivation of sentences in the second group is a difficult task. Such con- 
struction^ much more frequent in the older stages of development of the 
Polish language than in contemporary Polish, have certain limited range 
of occurrences. The usage of the Dative co?e, only in one case can be com* 
pared to that of subclass (I), other paraphrases do not show the similarity: 

(35i) (It is not the place for me cither to live or to die) 

To iiic jest iniejsce dla mnic ani do £ycia ani do imicrei 
or 

Ja nie nwg§ (uiniem) tu ani zyc, aui umicrad 
(36J) (Even if you were very strong, you wouldn't be able to climb 
(contest) this mountain) 

Nawet gdyby3 by! Waligorq,, nie mdglbyS (nie bylbyS w stanic) 

micrzyd si§ z t$ g<5ra 
(37J (You should rather go to the nunnery than get married) 

Ty powinnad i&6 do klasztont, a nie wychodzic za maz 
(38i) (Why arc you to bother about it?) 

W jakim celu masz (musisz) zawraca£ sobic tym glow?? 

The distribution of the infinitival complementizer in all the examples above 
does not seem to be connected to any of the derivational processes mentioned 
earlier in this paper, but is associated somehow with the occurrence of a 
aodal preceding the main verb in the basic structures underlying the sen- 
tences, The appearance of a modal in the basic structure of a sentence could 
cause an optional assignment of the Dative case marking to the "deep" 
subject of the construction with the simultaneous infinitival status at- 
tached to the verb, and the modal verb deletion. This is only a non-technical 
attempt at explaining some facts, but is connected in a very interesting way 
with a hypothesis offered by some linguists (e.g. 2. Vcndler 1968": 56, J, 
Thome, lectures delivered in Poznati, 1973), aiming at the explanation 
of the nature of infinitive. The distribution of infinitival complementizers 
in English (also in Polish, Russian, and possibly other languages), is connect- 
ed with the fact that clauses which allow the infinitivalization of the verb 
are in a non-mditiativc mood, stating more precisely, the infinitive would 
be the result of a subjunctive or subjunctive-equivalent (Z. Vcndler 1968). 
This fact should be accounted for in an adequate grammatical model, and 
only then, sentences like those quoted above, as well as all infinitival con- 
structions, will be more readily interpreted and explained. 
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derivation of infinitives in English mid Polish 

The last class of Polish infinitival constructions with the Noun hi Dative 
licars a close resemblance to the English class of infinitival structures whoso 
subjects are placed into the oblique case. It seems to us that there is one-to-one 
correspondence between such sentence as (39) and the Knglish: 

(39a) For us to find a solution will suffice 

Since the analysts of similar cases in English is familiar -to us, we shall try 
to examine the Polish example more closely. Two different interpretations 
concerning the derivation of such bitinttival constructions can ho suggested* 
The jirst approach assumes that the lexical item in the Dative ease {nam,, 
vxtm, Manjsi, cklopcu) h the subject of i-Jic infinitive* generated from the 
embedded clause, where it was assigned the Dative case marking. The assign- 
ment of the Dative case marking is caused by thcj|nrcscncc in the matrix 
clause of one of the verbs mentioned 5n subclass in* These operations would 
work analogically to those conditioning the generation otfor-to complement- 
izers in English, In English the rules start operating if the predicate bears 
tin- feature [-[-EMOTIVE J, which, postulated for Polish* would not bring 
about the expected general *mi ions* for the scarcity of material. In such aa 
interpretation, t he P-marker associated with (30) and (39a) can be represent- 
ed jis -a tree-diagram of roughly the following form: 

(43) 




vty AUX zihotezc razwiqzanifl 
wti AUX jind a soluium 



If we consider sentence (40) according to Mini pattern, its underlying struc- 
ture (in a simplified form) would be^ 

(40i) [my AUX palie tutaj] nic wypnda 

This string can undergo nominal i'/af ion of teby*S type to yield; 

(40 a ) Xic wypada, fcebysmy paliK tutaj 
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or infinitivalizatioii, caused by the presence of the verb wypada in the matrir 
predicate, which would assign a Dative marking to my in (40i), as well as 
the appropriate from of the verb jwf/ic. 

Another variant of (40) can be also encountered! though its grammatical 
correctness is questioned by some Polish native speakers: , 

(40,) ?Jffie wypada nam, zeby^my palili tutaj ' ! 

Its degree of devianey seems to be so low (the repeated item nam*zfthy$my) 
that the sentence is considered grammatically correct by quite a number 
of Polish speakers. To the author of the present paper the sentence is sty-^ 
listically awkward, which can be explained on the following ground: the 
item nam in (40 3 ) can be treated as a secondary subject marker, generated 
additionally hi the structure underlying (40a), by analogy to: Nie wypada 
nam polio tutag. This can be also supported by a total unacceptability of 
such constructions whose matrix and constituent clauses contain non-core- 
fcrential Nouns: 



(44) *Nie wypada nam, 



siebySctc 
zeby Janek 
zeby $n* 
etc. 



The above hyphothesis seems to work also with such predicates as przy*t<ri, 
uchodzi, as well as wotno t szkoda, pom (Cf. Szkoda nam wyohodz\6 tab wozednie, 
Szkoda, zeby&my wychodzili tak wczeMie, XSzhoda nam, zeby&my wychodzili 
tah wGzeinie). Also the behaviour of the lexical item wystarczy provides some 
additional evidence in favour of the proposal of subject marking with Dative, 
Iii order to follow the argument a set of sentences with the vcro wystarezy 
and nominalized embedded clauses will be given below, and the eorefercnt- 
iality of the NP's present there will be discussed, 

(45) Wystnrczy nam znalcz£ rozwi$zanic 

(46) Wystarczy, ze znajdzicmy rozwi^zanic 

(47) Wystarczy nam, ±c znajdziomy rozwi^zumc 

(48) Wystnrczy nam znalczicinc rozwi^zania 
(48) Wystarczy znalczicnic rozwiqzania 

Tiie above examples confirm, first of all, a hyphothesis allowing distinct 
underlying structures to be a source of different types of nominalizatton. 
Example (45) seems to us ambiguous between (46) and (47). In both the cases* 
however, it ha* * 'liff*wtt intopretatior* thai; either (48) or (40). In (47), 
(lit.) It wiU suffice m thai we find a solution, nam (us) functions as an object 
to wystarczy, while in (40) the object in this sense is not overtly mentioned 
at all. The object of wyetarczy in the sense of nam in (47) docs not have to bo 
eorefeiential with the subject of the embedded sentence: 
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(GO) Wystarczy nam, £e (jsnajdzieete 
(50) Wystarcasy rum, ie 



rozwi^zanie 



zn&jdq 

Janek zaajdzie 
etc. 

(It will suffice that youftheyfjohn... etc will find a solution) 

Notice, however, that when the embedded sentence functions not as a subject, 
but e«g,* an adverbial of result, this eorefereatiality is an obligatory con* 
«toaint (51, 52, 53), The occurrence of the complementizer abyjieby is also 
significant in this ease— it introduces the clause expressing the result of an 
T activity pointed out in the matrix clause, in which a sufficient reason of such 
results has been indicated (for further discussion see Hisz 1960: 42 ffl3): 

(51) Ten eksperyment wystarczy wwn, aby znaleftS rozwiQxanie 
can be paraphrased as: - 

(52) Ten eksperyment wystarczy nam, abySmy znalezli rozwiazame 
vs. nngtammatical: * •* 

(53) *Ten eksperyment wystarczy nam, fahy&cie znalezli \ rozwi^zanie 

aby Janek znalazt 
,ctc. 

Compare (53) with grammatical (50) and ungranmiatical ex. (44) \rith 
wypada and other verbs of subclass III). 

Proceeding further with the analysts we come to the examples with em* 
bedded sentences in the form of gerundial nominate. In sentence (48) it is 
not overtly specified who should find a solution, though the fact that find* 
iny a solution mil svffae us is precisely expressed. (Cf. the latter with the 
English {the fact of) mr finding a solution will suffice, which can be translated 
only as (45) or (46) into Polishv) 

The category of unspecified or general person 8 is also present in sentence 
(49), where neither the subject of the cmbeddec 1 clause nor the object of the 
matrix verb, have been overtly expressed {—finding a solution suffice). 

The conclusion that can be drawn from the analysis of the above men- 
tioned constructions seems to confirm the ambiguity of nam in (45). On one 
reading it is only the subject marker of the infinitive*, while on the other 
one — the indirect object of the verb, being retained after the infinitival 



* The analysis of infinitival constructions with unspecified or general subject in 
Polish and English will bo presented in the paper mentioned in footnote 0, 

* That the NP in the Dative case could function in Polish a fmbjwt of the con* 
struction with the infinitive is also a historical fact. Sco Old Polish and Middle Polish 
examples, for instance* in A. Kalkowska ot al. (1973:15> t such as Miam wbte za nic 
nozytf sic j&yka ojezystego urodzonym Polakom* 
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subject deletion. The analysis postulates, then, Dative Case Marking in such 
infinitival constructions in Bolisli as the first reading of (45), though, a3 we 
realize, the arguments should be tested on ell tho verbs in question, because 
their different noniinalization patterns. 

An alternative hyphothesis that can be suggested for the derivation of 
infinitival constructions m subclass III, would depend mostly on Equi-NP 
deletion- The P-markcr associated with (45) in this interpretation* would 
T)c represented as a following trce*diagram (cf, {54} with (43)): 



(04) 



MOD 




my AUX znaJczo rozwit[zame 



In such a case, however, it w<.uld not be possible to account lor tho ambi- 
guity of (45) t its thu pro^-csscs responsible for its derivation in any of tin? two 
postulated interpretations would have to be identical- The proscm*o of tho 
two items my in f lic underlying structure would have to be resumed, one — 
functioning as the subject of the embedded clause, mid the other — under* 
lying the indirect object of the verb in the matrix clause* Having established 
the corcfcrentiality of my {we} in the matrix and my in the embedded sen- 
tence, tho operation of deleting the subject of the embedded clause could 
be pufonncd, which would cause th<5 infinitivalization of tlio main verb. 
Dative case would be the result of the indirect object position of my, eausing 
its surface form to be mm* Such a route of derivation may be postulated for 
toutencc (47) and this reading of (45) which can be paraphrased as (47), to 
accept it, however, in tin? case of (45) corresponding to the interpretation 
of (46), would mean to skip all the argument presented before. 

This paper cannot be fmishod with some decisive conclusions concerning 
the derivation of all types of infinitive in Polish. It can only be meant to point 
at curiam phenomena j B the Fbtiah language as contrasted with English, 
which. \rJicii trstcd on a number of examples, can lead to some well-moti- 
vated ^inclusions. 
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SYNTACTIC AMBIGUITY AND THE TEACHING OF WRITTEN 
ENGLISH TO ADVANCED POLISH LEARNERS - NORM AND 

USAGE 

EliBLETA MU^KAaf-TAEAKOWSEA 

Third in a series presented under the common heading "Syntactic ambi- 
guity and the teaching of written English to advanced Polish learners", 
this paper is a continuation of my earlier investigation. Consequently, the 
analysis is based upon the assumptions which were outlined in part one 
(Muskat-Tabakowska 1974) and then reformulated in part two (Muskat- 
Tabakowska 1975), 

Parts one and two dealt with some selected examples of syntactic ambi- 
guity in written work produced by advanced Polish learners of English (stu- 
dents of the Department of English of the Jagellonian University). However* 
while carrying out an analysis of these materials I have been more frequently 
coming across instances of what will be most adequately described as 'extra- 
lingual ambiguity', i«e M discrepancy between the meaning of a given sentence 
as intended by the writer and the meaning actually imposed upon the reader, 
due to an intervening error of some sort. Such sentences may easily seem 
grammatical and will be often considered fully acceptable; the misunder- 
standing is discovered and the error responsible for its occurrence revealed 
only after the relevant context (linguistic or extralinguistic) has been ana- 
lysed. 

The existence of such camouflaged errors has long been acknowledged; 
cf, for example & P. Cordcr (1967 : 168): "an utiterance which is superficially 
nonnieviant is not evidence of a mastery of the language systems which 
would generate it in a natives peaker, since such an utterance must be sem- 
antically related to the situational context". 

A preliminary analysis of the sample materials makes it possible to formu- 
late the following hypotheses: 

1* on advanced stages of language learning 'cxtralingual ambiguity* 
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on the lovol of syntax is directly related to high syntactio complexity 
of sentences? 

2. certain types of 'extralingual ambiguity' are systematic^ i.c. t they 
reflect the learner's transitional competence; 

3. 'extralingiial ambiguity' can occur as a result of the interference of 
the learners mother tongue or/and excessive normative teaching; 

4. 'cxtralingual ambiguity\ like other types of linguistic crror t provides a 
profitable-starting point for contrastivB analysis, which, though parti- 
ally discredited as a reliable method of error prediction, can be le- 
gitimately applied when looking for an explanation of errors that 
have been actually attested. It can also supply valuable insights con- 
cerning remedial procedures. 

The sample analysis presented informally further in this paper resulted 
from purely practical considerations. (1) below comes from a summary of an 
essay on life in tropical countries; it was written by a first year student and 
seems fairly typical for written performance of Polish learners after a stan- 
dard four-year secondary school course of English: 

I. People can get everything, which is necessary to live without hard 
work. 

Apart from its semantic contents* syntactic considerations imply the follow- 
ing interpretation of (1), -The presence of the comma which terminates 
the main clause excludes the possibility of interpreting the relative clause 
as a case of restrictive modification., on the second NP (cf. *People can get 
everything, that is necessary fo,..); for a discussion, sec eg, Stockwell ct ah 
(1968:448). Moreover, the possibility of nonrestrictivc NP modification is 
ruled out for semantic reasons* as it seems *to be an inherent property of the 
universal pronoun everything that it cannot constitute "the head [that] can 
be viewed &s a unique or as a member of a class that has been independently 
identified'* — a condition necessary for nonrestrictivc modification {Quirk 
ct al. 1972:858). Hence, the relative clause in (1) can be unambiguously 
interpreted as a nonrestrictivc appositivc with a sentential antecedent (cf. 
Quirk ct al. 1972:871 ff., Stockwell ct al. 1968:448). 

Thus, (1) could be considered grammatical only if somatically equiva- 
lent to, e.g. ^ 

la. People can get everything* mid being able to get everything is ncces* 
sary to live without haixl work. 1 



1 Semantic acceptability of (la)* however, tois been questioned bv moat of my 
nAtivo informants, who considered the sentence to bo 'rather meaningless* with a comma 
placed like this". 
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Yet it is only the consideration of the intended meaning of (1) {easily in- 
ferred from the argumeut presented in the original essay on which the stu- 
dent's summary was based) which makes it obvious that the sentence is in 
fact deviant iu several ways. These errors become evident when one com- 
pares (1) to (lb) below, which is the (coutextually) correct version of (1), 
offered by one of my British informants. 



lb. People can, without hard work, get everything f that) they need 



One could list the following errors: 

1« Awkward wording. Everything which is necessary was classified as 'a rather 
mild error of style*. Though judged as au example of interference from 
Polish, alovie it was not considered to affect the acceptability of (1). 

2« One-word verb used instead of the corresponding prepositional verb. 
Correction was considered necessary in view of the semantic import of 
(I): the obviously implied meaning being *to depend upon for support 
rather than meaning 'to be alive* in a more general sense. It may be worth 
noticing at this point that using the prepositional verb "vould also reduce 
the possibility of ambiguous refereuec of the adverbial phrase iu (la), ef«: 

1 e. People cau get everything that they need to live on without liard work. 

which is a less formal version of (lb), acceptable in spoken English. 

Errors listed under 1. and 2. are both errors of style and, as such, they 
are par excellence token- and uot type-orieuted (for a discussion, see Muskat-Ta- 
bakowska 1074). Thus they cannot be easily classified as belonging to one 
or other category of systematic errors. 

3, Faulty insertion of the coin ma, which separates the main clause from the 
restrictive relative clause— an error which appears frequently in the written 
work of students of junior years. Apart from sentences which, due to au 
analogous error, become clearly ungrammatical, cf.: a 

2, * Machines were the most important things, that aneicut man had 
not got. 

3. *An allophoue is a phoue-type, which does not differentiate between 
meanings of words* 

I found in the students' compositions instances of senteuces whose eon* 
stitutent clauses might be interpreted (semautically) as alternatively rest- 
rictive or nonrestrietive, eg>: 



1 All examples — unless specified otherwise — come from precis pieces written by 
my it rst y oar students. 



to live on. 
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4, ? Ancient man had not got machines, which do nearly everything 
for mankind in our times., 

cf,: 

4a. Ancient man had not got (the) machines that do nearly everything 
for mankind in our times. 

4, Ambiguous reference of Jfche adverbial phrase ivithout hard worh mis- 
interpretation results from associating the adjunct with the right-most 
VP in (la) f which accounts for the possibility of postulating the existence 
of 

Id. People live without hard work as 

an element of the deep structure of .(la). 

Although no regular attempt was made to collect a representative sample 
of material which might confirm this hypothesis, it seems that potential 
ambiguity, resulting from unclear reference of adjuncts, is frequent in written 
performance of Polish students of English, who tend to produce sentences 
of high syntactic complexity (i.e., including numerous VFs). If those in- 
stances go unnoticed, it is because potential ambiguity is frequently resolved 
by extraljnguistic factors, cf., e.g.: 

5. Modern man has numerous advantages which his ancestors lacked due 
to the use of machines. 

(5) is considered nouambiguous as semantic considerations prevail over the 
requirements of syntactic rules; compare, however, the ambiguous 

5a. Mr X has numerous advantages whioh Mr Z lacks due to his old age. 

It must be admitted that — in cases in which semantic import of a sen- 
tence ensures its unambiguous interpretation — this type of potential ambi- 
guity can be also found in the written language of native speakers, especially 
in informal, journalistic prose, e.g.: 

6. If I put every project question I'm asked on the ]>ago f thcra'd be uo room 
for anything else {from the 'Problem Page' in a girls' magazine). 

Without the help of contextual (and/or situational) factors, however, 
this type of ambiguity may go unnoticed only because syntactic require- 
ments impose upon the reader a single — though not the intended one! — * 
interpretation, cf.: 

7, People find peculiar satisfaction in creating something beautiful in every 
detail. 

the intended meaning of which is shown in 
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7a. People find peculiar satisfaction in creating a complete and finished 
article which is beautiful. 

It must be noticed that the surface structure of (2) and (3) allow* 
foe -a spoken realization which would render all these sentences gram- 
matical; it is only the function of the commas in evoking the unacceptable-""" 
intonation patterns that makes them erroneous. On the other hand, (4), 
(5) and (7) would have to be disambiguated in speech, as .division into tone 
groups implies the choice between restrictive and nonrestietive modification 
(hi (4)), as Tvell as an indication of the reference of adverbial phrases (in (5> 
and (7)). 

Consequently, errors listed under (3) and (4) above might result either 
from transfer of errors of intonation from spoken to writen language, or else 
from ia^equate knowledge of the conventional aspect of punctuation rules. 
Moreover, in their written representation, (4), (5) and (7) are erroneous only 
because of what I propose to call 'eartralinguistic ambiguity*. From the point 
of view of a language teacher this type of errors is especially difficult to cope 
with: the learner must be made aware of the fact that what is ungrammatical 
and/or unacceptable in a given context, is a legitimate product of applying a 
certain set of rules, and would — under different circumstances — be ex- 
plicitly required. Simple provision of a contextually correct form can in such 
eases lead to 'unteaching* of a rule which had already become P*?t of the 
learner's enmpetence, or else, to blocking the way towards his forming and 
testing of now hypotheses. 

As. the problem seemed rather typical of the students* performance, it 
became an incentive for further practical investigation, which resulted in 
the following observations. 

Interestingly enough, with senior students the instances of 'surplus* 
commas in sentences including restrictive relative clauses was noticed to 
decrease rapidly, and — what is more — inadequate punctuation (i.e., the 
Jack of commas which should cut off nonrestrictive modifiers or subordinate 
clauses of other types) became much more frequent. A pilot study of t* set 
of 46 written summaries produced by first year students as a part of the 
requirements for the annual examination in practical use of English resulted 
in the following data: 

Table V 

Tho total number of 'comma mistakes* $0 
Inadequate punctuation (emission of comma) 70 
Superfluous punctuation (unnecessary commas) 13 * 



* These results tigreo with an interesting statistical report presented in Wyatt 
(1073 : 177); this might suggest a more universal character ot" this type of error. 
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Next, the punctuation of relative clauses was investigated (only those 
were considered which were nonreduced and had the relative pronoun overtly 
present in the surface structure). The results are given below: 



Table 2 







With commas 


With incomplete 
punctuation 


Without commas 


Restrictive* 










clauses 




3 




10 


Kon restrictive 










clauses 




a 


2 


16 




Total 


U 


2 


26 



1 Bd&ttveiy *mftU Dumber of restrictive ctaiw« results front the fact that ca«i involving delation of relative 
pronoun were cot conikict*d. 



Out of the total of 39 relative clauses, 18 were punctuated correctly (8 
nonrestrictive and 10 restrictive). Among the remaining 21 there were only 
3 eases of superfluous punctuation of restrictive clauses and 16 cases of omission 
of commas that cut off nonrestrictive clauses. In the 2 cases of 'incomplete' 
punctuation the second of the two commas was missing. 

Thus, out of the 13 cases of superfluous punctuation (Table 1) only 3 
were cases of restrictive relative clauses. By no means could it be maintained 
that these results have a definite scientific value. Any statistic study would 
require a more systematic investigation and more sophisticated methods*. 
I think it justified, however, to use the data as a basis for formulating the 
following hypotheses: 

1, At the less advanced stages of learning the rules 5 of punctuation of re- 
strictive and nonrestrictive relative clauses show a Iiigh degree of inter- 
ference from Polish; 



* For example, I nrti fully aware of the fact tiiat the choice of structures used in 
my materials was to n certain extent imposed upon tile students by the contents nnd 
structure of the original passage. 

* As far as one enn apply litis term to n set of whni would be mow justifiably catted 
'tendencies* or * regularities" (cfi e.g. Quirk et ul. 1972: 1060). In the coso presently under 
consideration* however* the term Vide* can be legitimately applied, as the use of comma 
is today in a grcnt extent com'enttonnl (oven though m Polish it is more so than in Eng* 
lish; cf. Prayhibsoy 1973: 22). Tn the present discussion 1 mnke no reference to other 
punetiintion mnrks — the dnahes nnd parentheses — u'hieh enn be used ItiPtcnd of com* 
mas to cut off uomestrictive relative clauses. The" same alternative exists in Polish* 
though the comma is mow frequently elwsen in bolh languages. Whatever the choice* 
however, my basic argument rcmnins unchanged. 
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2. teaching techniques and learning strategies result in overgeneralization 
of these rules at later stages of learning. 

The arguments that speak in favour of the first of these assumptions 
arc provided by the analysts of a maximally congruent Polish translation 
of (1): 

le* Czlowiek moze zdobyi wszystko, co jest niczbgdne do zycia, best 
ti§2kiej pracy* 

With correct punctuation (i.e., with two commas cutting off the relative clause) 1 
(le) .involves no ambiguity. It seems that the 'categorically demanding rule' 
("przepis bezwzglednie nakazuj^cy" in Jodlowski's terms, *cf. Rrzyhibscy 
1973:22) that requires both the 'opening' (otwieraj^cy) and the 'closing* 
(zamykaj^cy) commas is gradually acquiring the status of a normative pre- 
scription, in view of what becomes the common practice of native speakers 
of Polish (cf. Przytubscy 1073:46); out of the group of 25 students on whom I 
tested this tendency , only 4 used the 'closing' comma, Therefore, one should 
rather expect 

If. Czlowiek moze JSdoby6 wszystko, co jest niezbfcdne do iycia bez ci$£kiej 
pracy. 

An interpretation of the modifying clause in (If) as having a sentential ante- 
cedent would be, -for semantic reasons, as unlikely as the analogous in- 
terpretation the English counterpart (la). Nonrestrictive modification 
is also ruled out l)y semantic considerations, whose nature seems universal, 
at least in respect of the two languages under consideration (cf. the argument 
on p. 320 above). Thus, (le) reflects the intended meaning of (1), and is both 
correct and nonambiguous. 

* Unlike in English, in written Polish sentences with embedded relative 
clauses are systematically ambiguous (in all cases m which their semantic 
contents allows for the alternative possibility of both restrictive and non- 
restrictive modification), cf, f e,g,: 

8. Wiem przeciei, ze rondo to nie n&jlepsze rozwi^zanie, szczegolnie na 
skrzyzowaniach, gdzie roziozenic ruchu pojazdtfw nie jest rtfwnomierne 
z poszczegtflnych kierunk<Sw* (from a daily newspaper), 

cf, 

Sa, especially at the intersections J ( where the distribution of traffic,,,) 

\ where the distribution of traffic. ,J 

The ambiguity can be resolved only by supplying additional syntactic and/or 
semantic signals, e.g.: 

8b, szczegolnie nafyeftsktzyzowaniach, gdzie rozlozeftie ruchu. «« 
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This type of ambiguity may partially account for tlie difficulties that Polish 
linguists encounter whif trying to establish formal criteria of differentiation 
between what is called (after Klemensiewicz) 'zdanie przydawkowc' (attrib- 
utive clause) and 'zdanie rozwijajace' (developing clause)*. Moreover, re- 
striction of investigation to written, texts only, conditioned probably by the 
rare occurrence of the 'developing* tyjie in spoken language, results in the 
negligence of the fact that, in spoken Polish, the rules of tonality require 
that pauses set off nonrestrictive clauses, just as it if* the case with English 
(for discussion, see eg. Marck 1975). 

Consequently, the rules governing the use of commas in such -s- and sim- 
ilar — cases are generally considered as a matter of pure convention (cf., 
e.g, Saloni 1971: 111 ,,/czysto konwcncjonalne s$ pa przyklad zasady xizycia 
przecinka'.r.), as well as for the developing of the techniques of teaching 
punctuation to Polish children (cf. e.g. Cofalik ct al. 1973: 245 fF.). 

The emphasis on purely convcntiotial character of punctuation in Polish 
seems to facilitate negative transfer at the early stages of learning English, 
which is proved by numerous instanced of students' written performance, 
cf., eg.: 

9. *The fact, that the life of ancient man mt.s less safe... 

10. *Thc general result was that he had to do himself anything he wanted. 

11. *His life Was less comfortable, than nowadays. 

12. *I found the stories and poems, we used to read at school not very in- 

teresting. 

Doubtlessly, it is the systematic correction of such errors that leads to- 
wards ovcrgeiieralistation, which becomes clearly visible already in those 
compositions which arc written by first year students towards the end of the 
first year of academic study (cf. the high percentage of omitted commas, 
Table lj* Admitting no restrictions to the newly formulatet^ *no comma' 
rule results in frequent occurrence of sentences like 

13. *AIt hough Henry was clever his life was a failure. 

14. ^Because ancient man had no machines he did everything with his own 
hands. 

In numerous cases faulty punctuation {or rather htek of punctuation) leads 
to difficulty of semantic i interpret ation: 

15. *In modem times men hare many advantages as machines which are 
mastered by men work for their comfort. 

or to distortion of originally intended meaning (i.e., tf- 'extralinguistic am- 
biguity'): 

* l*or a discussion, ico t'-g- Trtbtikowska (1006), 
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16, ? Our notes should have logical structure which is not easy to achieve. 

with the meaning actually conveyed* i.e», 
16a. Our notes should have logical structure that is not easy to achieve, 

different from that actually intended: 
16b. Our notes should have structure, which is not easy to achieve., cf, 
16c. Notatkipowinny miedlogiczn^konstrukoj^J co 1 niclatwo osiagnad 7 * 



A diligent Polish pupil, who learned both Polish and English in a Polish 
secondary school, may well develop the conviction that there exists a con- 
vention in Polish that requires cutting off relative clauses by means of commas, 
and another one in English that strictly forbids it. In respect of English, the 
problem is first introduced in Grade II (units 16 and 17), where the intonation 
oi restrictive relative clauses is described and illustrated with examples; 
hypotheses concerning discrepancies in punctuation between Polish and Eng- 
lish can be formed by those attentive pupils v/ho might have carefully ana- 
lyzed the English examples and their Polish counterparts. The rules of the 
use of comma in written English are discussed only in Grade IV (unit 8), 
but with no reference to intonation, Nonrcstrietive modification, formally 
realized as relative clauses, is mentioned to be "another type of attributive 
clause, very rare in speech, but found in written language'* (Sm61ska, 55a- 
wadzka 1973, part IV:132). It is illustrated by several examples of such 
clauses, a short explanation of their semantic function and the rule that 
requires the use of the {pair of) commas. With the very restricted use of 
written English (both in the sense jf interpretation of written texts and in- 
dependent writing) in the textbook (which is in accordance with the require- 
ments of the teaching programme), it cannot be justifiably expected that the 
rule will actually become a part of pupils' competence. That it does not, 
is clearly proved by first year students' written performance: the students 
de not use the commas even when they consciously aim at nonrestrietive 
modification. Moreover, many are unaware of the fact that the presence 
or absence of commas distinguishes between the two types of modification, 
(16) and (16b) were given to a group of 19 first year students, whom I 
asVed to analyze the sentences <*nd then choose one of tKe'three suggested 
opinions. The results arc given below: 



* Syntactic ambiguity of (10b), shown overtly in (16c), results from the pombility 
of double reference of tlw tion restrictive relative clause, i.e., to the second of the 



Table 3 



There is no difference in meaning 11 
There is a difference in meaning 6 
I don't know 2 
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The same students easily diffei^ntiated between an analogous pair of sen- 
tences which were read to them; it is plausible that the discrimination was 
facilitated by the analogous (in this respect) tonality of Polish. 

Strangely enough , si milar conclusions follow from the analysis of the second 
of the two errors exemplified in (1). 

The teaching of the position of the Adverbial Prepositional Phrase inside a 
sentence is traditionally done according to the rule which states that "end 
position (i.e. after a verb and complement/object if any) is the most frequent" 
(Quirk et al. 1972: 334). Except for the adverbs of frequency, the elastic 
positioning of which is the subject of numerous exercises in numerous text- 
books, the problem of adverbial modification is hardly discussed. The rough- 
and-ready rule advises the learners to position adrerbials *at the end of a 
sentence/ in accordance with the rule for manner, place and time adverbs. 
Adherence to this rule, when combined with the tendency to generate syn- 
tactically complex structures, results in the production of sentences like 
(6) and (7) above. Unless the sentence includes some additional semantic 
signals, the prepositional phrase is in such cases taken to refer tc a verb other 
than the one intended by the writer, A maximally congruent translation 
of (6) shows that in Polish analogous misinterpretation is prevented only 
by rigorous application of the normative rule of the 'closing* com ma: 

5b. Wspdlczesny czlowiek korzysta z licznych udogodnieti, kttfrych jego 
przodkowie byli pozbawieni, dzi$ki stosowaniu maszyn. 

of.: 

6c. Wsptftezesny czlowiek korzysta z licznych udogodnieti, kttSrych jego 
przodkowie byli pozbawieni dzi^ki stosowaniu maszyn. 

In case of a reduced clause, however, the distortion of the intended meaning 
does occur; 

7b. Ludzie znajdujq osobliwq satysfakcj§ w tworzeniu czego£ pi§knego 
w kazdym szczegtile. 

cf. 

7c. ? Ludzie znajduj$ osobliwq satysfakcj? w tworzeniu czego£ pi^knego, 
w kazdym szczegtflc. 

In the Polish counterparts of both (6) and (7), however, the preferred word 
order would be, respectively, 



main clause or to the whdlo main dm we. In tliis case* hewovcr* tins does net lead to 
significant discrepancies in semantic interpretation. 
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5d. Wsptttczcsny cztowiek korzysta (,) dzi$ki stosowaniu maszyn (,) z licz- 
nych udogodnicA, kt6rych jego przodkowie byli pozbawieni*. 

or 

5e. Wsptflczesny cztowiek (,) dzi$ki stosowaniu maszyn (,) korzysta... 
and 

7d. Ludzie znajduj$ osobliwf} satysfakcjg w tworzeniu w kaidym szczegdle 
czegoS, co jest pi$kne. f 
and also 

lg. Czlowiek moze (,) bez ci$£kiej pracy (,) zdobyi wszygtko go jest nie- 
zb§dne do zycia. 

or 

lh. Czlowiek moze zdobyc (,) bez ci§zkiej pracy (,) wszystko, co jest... 
and finally 

li. Czlowiek (,) bcz ci^zkiej pracy (,) mo£e zdoby<S wszystko, co jest.,. 

In all the three sentences, placing the prepositional phrase in sentence 
initial position would be felt as an instance of marked theme (for discussion, 
see Quirk et al 1972; 945 ft). Thus (5c), (7c), (lg), (lh) and (li) are shown 
to conform to the respective rule for English, which states that — although 
for adverbial prepositional phrase the medial (or "parenthetical*) position is 
the least usual — it is nevertheless used "where factors such as focus and 
the complexity of the sentence make the other positions undesirable or 
impossible" (Quirk ct al. 1972: 335). In such cases, most acceptable medial 
positions are those between the auxiliary and the main verb (lg), between 
the verb and complement or object (5c, 7c, lh) or after the subject (6d, li). 
In the case of (1), the first of these was proposed by the native informant 
(of. lb), while the remaining two* i.e., respectively, 

lk. People can get, without hard work,,,, 

ana 

im. People, without hard work, . . . 

were considered as acceptable alternatives. The initial position was ruled 
out, as an implication of marked theme. It seems that none of these alter- 
native positions was used by the authors of (1), (6) and (7) because of their 
'dogmatic' attitude to th* normative rule concerning the end position of 
adverbials. To test this hypothesis, I asked a group of 20 fourth year students 



* Commenting upon the optional use of commas in (5b)-(H) would Unduly prolong 
the discussion. Therefore, I decided to confine myself to more indication of euch an 
option. 

* For rhythmical reasons, non -reduced clause is preferred. 
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to translate (lg) into English, The following positioning of the adverbial 
phrase were chosen: 

Table 4 

End position 7 
Middle position (analogous to lg)'* 6 
Initial position (i.e., marked theme) 1 * 7 

Total: 20 

Thus 35% students use the 'standard' end position, even though in 3 cases the 
writers tried to prevent the misreference Jay setting the adverbial phrase off 
by means of a comma. Although the positioning of the phrase in (lg) was a 
temptation to produce a congruous translation, another 35% tried to convey 
the intended meaning by choosing the only normatively attested alternative 
concerning the positioning of the adverbial, i.e., the initial, even though the 
semantic import of (lg) clearly does not call for the marked theme. 

Samples of students' written performance, as well as the results of tests 
(however limited and unsophisticated) seem to justify the assumption that 
both types of errors discussed in this paper (i.e,, the omission of commas 
setting off nonrestricthre relative clauses and misreferenoe of adverbial modi- 
fiers in syntactically complex sentences) might result from the excess of 
normative teaching. 

In both, traditional teaching techniques follow the conclusions, concerning 
error prediction, which might result from contrastive analysis, however 
informal and impressionistic: due to interference, Polish learners will place 
commas in front of all relative pronouns, and they will tend to place adverbial 
prepositional phrases in any of the middle scntenco positions, thus showing a 
tendency to use word order that in English often bocomes definitely marked. 
Fighting against theso predilections might indeed parent the occurrence of" 
errors at early stages of learning. With advanced students, however, it might 
become rcspousibio for the "surprising tendency to dogmatism about correct 
and incorrect forms'* (from the report on the written performance iu English 
of a group of top fourth year students, members of a Janguago course in Brit- 
ain), which might in turn result in errors of orcrgencralization (cf. inad- 
equate punctuation) or lack of clarity (cf. ambiguous reference of advcrbials). 

The discussion presented in this paper seems to prove once again that 
contrastive analysis and error analysis should complomont eacli other: while 
contrastive analysis can "only point toward a potential learning problem or 
difficulty, on the other hand, error analysis can tell us (...) the size of the 
problem** (Batiathy, Madarasz I960: 92), as well as provide insights concerning 



With or without the separating commas; of. note 8* 
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remedial procedures. Errors dicussed in this paper show clearly that "simple 
provision of the correct form may not always be the only, or indeed the most 
effective, form of correction" (Corder 1967: 168). For instance, the contrast 
between restrictive and nonrestrictive modification is dealt with in most 
textbooks (cf. e.g. Allen 1959: section 46; Hornby 1961: § 94; Kmgdon 1958: 
205; Smtflska, Zawadzka 1973; part IV, unit 8). But the effectiveness of 
instruction suffers from a too strict separation between spoken and written 
language. 

Even though nonrestrictive relative clauses are not frequent in spoken 
language — either English or Polish — it is generally acknowledged that 
the use of punctuation is closely related to the interpretation of a written 
text. On the other hand, intonation is a crucial factor responsible for the 
occurrence of puuetuation errors — a fact that has been often mentioned 
in theoretical und practical works {cf. e.g. Saloni 1071 : 112). 

Much more research will be needed before it can be stated "what specific 
items of grammatical knowledge hold the greatest promise for improving 
composition skill" and "what degree of mastery of this knowledge is required 
before wc may reasonably expect transfer to writing skill" 11 * But whenever 
distortion of intended meaning in written performance is caused by trasfer 
from, spoken language, one caunot expect effective instruction to be carried 
out without ample reference to the spoken medium. The Polish learner should 
be made aware that modifying relative clauses, which in written Polish are 
systematically ambiguous in respect of their restrictive or nonrestrictive char* 
.actcr, arc in fact distinguished by differing patterns of intonation. This 
could facilitate the understanding of the analogous function of these two types 
of modification in the two languages. On the other hand, practising oral 
interpretation of written texts according to their punctuation can effectively 
break up the false conviction about purely conventional character of the rules 
of comma usage. 

Similarly, teaching word order to advanced learners should go beyond 
the level of simple sentences and become more closely connected with the 
problem of semantic function of sentence stress and intonation. 
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COLLECTED EXERCISES FOR INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED 
POLISH LEARNERS OF ENGLISH 



Michael Sharwood Smith 

INTRODUCTION . 

The following exercises M'ere assembled on the basis of four years' teaching 
experience in grammar and written English courses and error collection at 
the Institute of English, Adam Mieldewicz University, " PoznaA and close 
association over that period with the Polish-English Contractive Studies 
Project and especially with the workshop sessions at the Kazimierz and, 
TJstronie conferences in which pedagogical applications were fully discussed. 
The writer has himself delivered two papers at Karpacz and TJstronie re- 
spectively and those exercises dealing with future reference and with past 
tenses are directly connected with them. It should be stressed, however, that 
the writer's views of the pedagogical application of theoretical eontrastive 
studies does not permit of what might be called the "parasitic" view. This 
view would imply that the theoretical comparisons of two languages naturally 
and logically precede pedagogical eontrastive work A comparison of two 
languages can be undertaken in many ways and for many reasons. If the 
aim is primarily pedagogical tt follows that certain aspects of the language 
will be highlighted, certain aspects ignored and furthermore that the format- 
isation of insights will be devised to facilitate the construction of teaching 
materials and not to develop a particular linguistic theory. On the other 
hand, it must be said that pedagogical eontrastive studies must take full 
cognizance of more technical analyses and the insights they offer despite 
the dissimilarity iti the basic aims. That is why it is convenient and right 
that a eontrastive studies projeet should embrace analyses undertaken with 
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dissimilar aims, so that cross-fertilization of some sort may occur. But it 
would be wrong to imagine that for every theoretical analysis a pedagogical 
application should automatically be produced. Pedagogical work has to start 
from the other end, from the needs of learners and from the psychological 
and sociological factors that affect the learning situation. 

As will be observed from a brief glance at the exercises, the learner is 
required to make a considerable amount of conscious effort in completing 
them. They are in sense drills requiring quick unthinking responses and for 
the most part they ask the learner to provide linguistic material of his own 
rather than merely juggling with what is provided. For immature learners 
the exercises would obviously have to be adapted. The majority of them* are 
in fact being used by students at the institute and the intellectual and im- 
aginative contribution that the individual has to make to the exercises have 
so far proved to be, on the face of it, highly motivating. On the one hand, 
the student is controlled by fairly detailed instructions and the large amount 
of given material including contextual information of an infrasentential 
(textual) kind. On the other hand, he is unable to run through the tasks 
automatically since he has to provide something himself. This is particularly 
true of the sequence sentence exercises and the sentence blank fillers. In 
other cases there are two separate and qualitatively different tasks to perform 
(see 13, for example). This sets up two different "poles of attention" requiring 
the learner switch consequently from one task to another. Such task polarity 
in exercises should prevent monotony apart from the resultant simulation 
of language behaviour which is essentially multipolar although in a more 
marked and uncontrollable manner. 

In exercises 12 and U specific reference is made to the mother tongue, 
Polish. This runs counter to direct and audio-lingual methodology in its 
more purist form but in agreement with cognitive approaches which see the 
native language as information already in the learner's cognitive structure 
to be exploited rather than simply avoided. It is claimed that the learner 
constantly resorts to his mother tongue (consciously and subconsciously) 
despite efforts to prevent him and that this should be controlled by accepting 
and using it. For young learners this may not be true but for the kind of 
learner envisaged here it does seem to work and be appreciated. 

The exercises here arc not graded and in fact many can be used at both 
intermediate and advanced levels, the only difference being in the quality 
of thcTresponses expected from the learner. Exercise 15 on noun premodifier 
word order actually precedes a simpler exercise on the same problem which was 
prompted by helpful criticism on the part of Roland Sussex who gave an 
insightful transformational analysis of the problem at the 1974 Kav-imicrz 
conference, 
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I. COMMON EBBOltS. 

INSTRUCTION S^Find the error in each sentence aud write out the 
correct version. Write another sentence of your own to illustrate the correction. 

1. *I will give him the due to you money. * 

2. ^Everyone was sorry that the admired by thousands actress had died. 

3. *John loved passionately Jane. 

4. *Onty in love he was able to find happiness. 

tf, *The beautiful scenery reminds of the Baltic in springtime. 

6. *He said me tliat it was O.K. and I told that I agreed. 

7. ^Questions in passive are difficult. 

8. *\Vords containing short vowel are not always identical as for as vowel 

length is eon<!erned. 

9. *Sunday is day of rest for many people but not for everyone. 
10. *Cjgarettes are said to affect seriously the health. 

II, *Give me a few advices on this matter, will you? 

12. *It was fun to ski in such a lovely weather. 

13. *What a fantastic day it is, told Mary. 

14. *The old woman was telling my wife some gossips about our neighbour. 

15. *I have a request to you. 

16. *He has a strange desire of hard work. 

17. ^Mentality of the English is quite incomprehensible to me, 
IS. *Most of Americans I have met always ask the same question. 

19. *Hcre are some informations about the times of trains to Warsaw. 

20. *Put the verbs into past continuous. 

21. *He was best pupil in the school according to the headmaster. 

22. *The buses have stopped running. It means we will never get home in 

time! 

23. *But most important is to interest the students. 

24. *What does it mean, **kawiarnia"? 

25. *What does it mean, "like a bull in a china shop"? 

26. *This Job involves certain amount of danger. 

27. *I wanted to work but it was a terrible quarrel at home between my 

sisters, 

28. *Somc people seem to be fascinated by the historical grammar. 

29. *Learning English it is a difficult task. 

30. *He gave me a book on the Polish literature. 

31. *Do majority of Poles think that Scotland is part of England? 

32. *This is so-called "Oxford" acccut. 

33. *WaHer Scott had great influence on Euroj>ean literature. 

34. *I agree to John when he says that romanticism is dead. 

35. *Is there the possibility to play badminton here? 
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36. *Could you tell ine where is the lecture Italic please? 

37. *Xell him he must to come immediately! 

38. *Could you give me description of the missing person? 

39. *They had never seen such a weather in all their lives. 

40. *He was examining me for a long time and then he told me to leave the 

room. 

2. COULD EA VE and WOULD HA VE. 

2a. INSTRUCTIONS: Supply a sentence to follow each of the following 
using either would have or could have. 

1. I don't know what has happened to George 

2. I don't believe that Tomek has decided to stay at home this evening. . . . 

3. If only I had known that it would rain 

4. It is a pity that you didn't toll me that your car was so small 

5. Since the front door has not been opened, the thief clearly got in elsewhere. 

6. I can guess John's reaction at the news of Sheila's wedding. It is a pity 
that I wasn't there to see his face when he heard about it 

7. That driver was very lucky 

S. Imagine that you were the first man to cross the Atlantic 

9. I admit that I have been rather slow about writing to you 

10. I am f nriotts about the examination results! ■■■■ 

2b. INST&UCTIONS: Supply a sentence to come before the following 
ones. It is not necessary to use could have and would hive in your sentences. 
However, you may if yon want to. 



I. .. 


.. Yon could have let tnc know much earlier! 


2. .. 


.. Surely lie would have telephoned by now. 


3. .. 


■ ■ I eonld have sworn he was younger. 


4. .. 


.. He would have recognised ine at once without any difficulty. 


5. 


. . Personally, I would have gone round to them and complained. 


6. .. 


. . He could have easily been killed. 


7. .. 


.. He would have been killed. 


8. .. 


.. Conk! you have done any butter in her position? 


9. .. 


. . On the other hand, it could have been a complete coincidence. 


JO. .. 


. . Would yuii really have appreciated it? 



2c. INSTRUCTIONS: Each of the following blanks represents one single 
sentence. Fill the blanks with sentences of your own choice using could have 
or would have. 
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When I learnt that ray best friend had almost died I was shocked and 

filled with shame I had loft him with only the minimum amount of food* 

thinking that,! would be able to find help quickly Howler, I had to 

take enough to keep me strong and Able to reach the nearest village 

Then, both of us would have died on the mountain. Tt had been a difficult 
decision to make and I had elearly been wrong to take five tins with me* 

leaving him only seven That would have been a better division of food 

supplies as it turn *d out. Another thing was that the resetters were rather 

slow in organising a reseue party Then the seven tins would have i>een 

enough However, airs well that ends well. Both of us were saved. 



3. FREE CHOICE SEQUENCE SENTENCES. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Knd one sentence (of your own choice) to go in front 
of the following ones. Each pair of sentences should &>tm a small story with 
nothing important left unexplained. Note the examples below: 

Jim had a large black cat. His cousin had » white one. (GOOD EXAMPUS) 
♦He had a green one. His cousin had a white one. (BAD EXAMPLE) Here, 
a correct answer should answer the questions: whose cousin, and a white 
what? 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 

SI. 



The milkman then gave me some more. 

However, I had simply forgotten it. 

I was disappointed to see that there were none left. 

One of them wag the neighbour's daughter. 

I found I could not eat any more. 

This was the first one that I had seen since my arrival in Cairo. 
Later it turned a funny shade of blue. 

Most.f*f them had disappeared and those that wore left were in ruins. 

He took out his wallet and showed them one. 

It 

was the only thing I could do in the circumstances. 
Then, to make matters worse, it began to rain. 
When I saw this I was frankly shocked. 
This struck me as quite ridiculous. 
It was actually snowing and showed no sign of stopping. 
Then, a little later, I began to see the funny side of it, 
I replied that I had been waiting only five minutes for it. 
I fell to the ground unconscious. 
She did as I asked. 

This news seemed almost incredible and yet it was true. 

My heart was pounding violently and I lost control of my voice. 

I shouted at him to stop but he paid no attention. 
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4. CONDITIONAL SEQUENCE CLAUSES. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Complete the following sentences with appropriate 
clauses: - 

1. What would you do if ... 

2. Ken would certainly have telephoned if . . . 

3. 1£ . . .you will find both pictures on Dad's pillow. 

4. If . . .you might have caught a glimpse of the President as he passed by. 

5. Had I realised that Mary was having an affair with the doctor .. 

6. If ...do not on any account let him see the photo. 

7. You will not be able to finish painting today . . 

8. I urn sure that Mary will be alright in Zakopane as long as . . 
0. The party is sure to be a great success providing that . . 

10. I will not tell Waldek about what you did on condition that . . 

11. fi .. I would be able to understand what they are talking about. 

12. Provided everything goes according to plan.. 

13. If onfy I could swim .. - ; . t * 

14. The murderer would certainly have escaped . . 

15. I could not tell you the secret even if . . 

16. It would be a splendid opportunity to build the home if only 

17. Tlie little girl would have been killed instantaneously if . . 

18. I might never have met him if .« 

19. It might be a goci idea if .. 

20. I will keep my part of the bargain provided . . 

21* K you do not switch off that vacuum cleaner at once . . 

22. ... I would have been able to help you but now it is too late. 

23. ...hadhe been there tocatch me. 

24. The lion leapt at the trainer and would have torn him to pieces if . . 

25. I would be on much better terms with my landlady if . . 

5. FREE CHOICE SENTENCE BLANK FILLERS. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Each of the following blanks represents one single 
sentence. Fill in the blanks with sentences of your own choice, one sentence 
per blank. The sentence must fit the preceding and following sentence and 
the text as a whole. 

Mr Archibald Jones was an extremely fat man. ... Its name was Sam 

So the dog and its master looked rather similar On weekdays they only 

went down to the end of the road and back So gam was always delighted 

when weekends came around One Sunday, they were on their usual walk 

when three boys ran out from behind a wal 1 and shouted: "....!" This made 
both tfie master and his dog extremely angry But unftn tunately the boys 
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were too quick for them From thatday on, they made the habit of teasing 

the .comic little man and his equally comic companion However, Mr Jones 

decided that he and Sam had better pay more attention to their diet as well 
as increase the length of their weekday walks. ■ ■■■ The boys, howver, did 
not notice the change in their appearance. One Sunday they ran out as usual 

and shouted their favourite insults They ran away laughing, certain 

that lie would not catch them. .... One of them suddenly felt his teeth fasten 

firmly no to his trousers The others turned round in surprise and in the 

meantime Mr Jones ran up waving his walking stick in the air Finally 

the boys escaped Sam stood watching them, a large piece of grey cloth 

in his mouth through which he was barking furiously Revenge is sweet. 

The boys never tried their trick again. 

6. SENTENCE BLANK FILLERS WITS MODAL+BA VE. 

INSTRUCTIONS-. Complete the following texts with a sentence for 
each blank using the pattern supplied in parentheses. 

6a. What a fool I am! All my money has gone for the simple reason that 
I have lost my wallet. If only my pocket had not been torn! (SHOULD 
HAVE) . . She always mends my pockets. In fact I asked her to do it today, 
"Why did you leave it till now", she said, ".. (SHOULD HAVE) I told 
her that I had not realised how large the hole actually was. (COULD 
HAVE) she told me reproachfully, I agreed that I had not been as observant 
as I should have been. .. (MA V HAVE) T have had a lot of tfork *° do 
recently. 

6b. I showed the painter the room that T had made such a mess of. He smiled 
condescendingly as he saw my amateurish attempts. " . . (SHOULD HAVE) . 
I agreed but added that I had thought that it would be an easy task. 
(COULD HAVE) . . In that way less time would have been lost and the room 
would now be ready for the guests. I asked him why the colour had come out so 
oddly. . , (MIGHT HAVE) . . I replied that I had followed the mixing instruc- 
tions on the tin but he said that I probably had forgotten to stir the paint 
for long enough. 

6c. The inspector did not think that the murderer had known his victim. 
. . (WOULD HAVE) , . The broken window proved that. . . (MUST HAVE) . . 
His victim probably did not know what hit him or who. The murderer prob- 
ably escaped through the same window he entered by. .. (MUST HAVE) 
The -dead man's wallet was untouched. Iv fact it was not clear what the 
motive for the crime actually was. .. (MAY HAVE) .. The dead man had 
many enemies. He was well known .to the police as a blackmailer although 
tltey had never found strong enough evidence to convict him. .. (GOULD 
HAVE) .. The police now had to find out who he had blackmailed. 
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7. SENTENCE BLANK FILLERS: MAY HAVE and MUST HAVE. 

INSTRUCTIONS'. Fill in each blank with one single sentence containing 
either may have or must have (indicating possibility or certainty). 

7a. I haVe no idea wh** ha ■ happened to our teacher If she has, we will 

all be very sorry. We would not like her to spend the rsst of the term in hos- 
pital. But wait a moment — here she is! ♦ 

7b. I cannot find the book you lent mi; I thought you would not mind. 

He treats books very well. You have nothing to worry about. .... It was 
at least a month ago that I lent him it. 

7c. Look at the terrible state this flat is in Otherwise she would surely 

have tidied it up for us. I wonder where she is. The door was unlocked and 

the radio is still m She is normally very careful. .... And then, maybe 

she rushed to the neighbours 1 to get some cakes or something. We really 
should have warned her that we were coming. 

7d. Mr Browning came into the office today with mud all over his coat. ... 
He should have taken my advice and bought some better shoes for walking 

on snow He is so tight-fisted, ho hates spending anything on clothes, 

even his own! 

8. SEMANTIC SUBSTITUTIONS - MAY and MUST (Past, Pres&ti 
and Future reference). 

INSTRUCTIONS: Read through the following fceat and wherever you 
can substitute a verbal pattern containing may or must for one in the text 
(without changing the meaning) do so. Examples: 

It is possible that he has not $el come becomes he may not have come yeL 
He is most probably in bed becomes he mi*M be in K bed. 
It is highiy likely that the bus broJce down in Brighton becomes The bus 
must have broken tlown in Brighton {Note use of have) 

I have just seen Ken Russell's film "The Devils". It was terrible. Probably 
most of the audience thought the same as I did. tThey looked pretty sick when 
the lights came on at the end. Mind you, it was possibly the stuffiness in 
the einema that caused this. The ventilation inside was very bad. It is highly 
likely that it brclce down before the film started. Tony suggested that they 
possibly did this deliberately but I do net think he was serious. I thought* 
generally that there was too much violence in the film. It is possible that 
there was some justifiable reason for this but I cannot imagine what this 
might have been. I am most proWt / a complete ignoramus when it comes 
to appreciating good films. At let* * Tony thinks so. I certainly do not like 
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the trend films have been taking recently. Possibly I am simply getting old, 
and out-of-date! However, I think everyone is entitled to his opinions what- 
ever age he is. X have no intention of ever seeing another Ken Russell film. 
Tony likes him, I know. He most probably has a stronger stomach than I hivvc. 
He has seen all Ken Russell's films to date. 

0. COMPOSITION EXERCISE - MAY and MUST {Past, Present and 
Putwre reference). 

INSTRUCTIONS: Imagine that you have had an argument with your 
sister about a book you have read or a television play yon have seen. You 
both think that 3*on can remember the story better than the other. Use as 
many constructions iv : Mi may and mmt &s yon can (Example: Mr X wittet 
have loved Julia became he never married again). Give a report of the argument 
n the first person or, alternatively, write it out as a dramatic dialogue. 

10, COMPOSITION EXERCISE - TENSE, PRONOUN and ARTICLE 
USAGE. (For revision and testing). 

INSTRUCTIONS: Below arc a scries of short texts written in some- 
thing like the kind oi English used in telegrams or newspaper headlines. 
Write out what the original underlying text is. Example: I come tomorrow 
to see aunt becomes / am coming ton^rrow to see my aunt, or another similar 
sentence ivith an appropriate verbal form of future reference. Ptit in correct 
tense forms, articles, pronouns and other "missing" items where necessary. 
Punctuate correctly. 

10a. DEAR AUNT. I MEAN WRITE tfOR AGES BUT VERY BUSY RE- 
GENTLY. MOTHER IN HOSPITAL BUT NOTHING SERIOUS. SHE 
BURNT HERSELF SLIGHTLY IN KITCHEN, WILL BE HOME TO- 
MORROW. JIM PASSED EXAMS. PARTY NEXT TUESDAY. LOVE 
FROM ALL OF US-SANDY. 

1 Oh. I ONCE HAVE CAT, CAT CALUiD WHISKERS. EVERY EVENING 
AT 10,30 CAT QO MAD. CAT JUMP. CAT RUN TO AND FRO, HAVE 
NO IDEA WHY, ASK SANDY, SANDY SAY AIX CATS LIKE THAT. 
I SAY IF I KNOW THAT EARLIER I NOT BUY WHISKERS IN THE 
FIRST PLACE. I BUY DOG. NOW TOO LATE. I NOT HAVE MONEY 
.FOR DOG AND WIFE NOT ALLOW SELL WHISKERS, 

10c. FAT MAN WALK DOWN STREET ONE DAY. FAT MAN CROSS 
ROAD. FAT MAN SEE NO CAR. CAR COME SLOWLY TOWARDS FAT 
MAN. CAR HIT MAN. FAT MAN PERFECTLY ALRIGHT EXCEPT 
MINOR BRUI8INC. CAR HAVE DENT. DRIVER ANGRY WHEN 
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DRIVER SEE THIS. FAT MAN LAUGH. BUY STRONGER CAR SAY FAT 7 "' 
MAN UNSYMPATHETIC ALLY. 

IOd. ANNA FIRST YEAR STUDENT. ANNA ALWAYS INTERESTED 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE ESPECIALLY MODERN BRITISH DRAMA. 
ANNA ALREADY STUDIED PINTER AT SCHOOL. BUT ANNA GOT 
SHOCK. SHE HAD TO DO DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR. MORE LIKE 
SCIENCE THAN ARTS SUBJECT. SHE COMPLAINED SPEECH ORGANS 
FOR DOCTORS NOT FOR PEOPLE LIKE ME. BESIDES PICTURES 
QUITE REVOLTING. 

IOe. I JUST COME FROM TERRIBLE -LECTURE. WORST I EVER 
HEARD. NOT ONLY LECTURER BORING BUT SEEMED HALF A- 
SLEEPMOST OF THE TIME. NO POINT HEARING SUCH NONSENSE. 
RATHER DRINK COFFEE. 

IOf. MY TRAM LATE TODAY. ALSO GOT UP LATE. HATE THIS 
EARLY CLASS ON TUESDAYS. GOT TO INSTITUTE FIVE MINUTES 
BEFORE CLASS STARf I THINK I MANAGE TO GET THERE ON 
TIME. BUT LIFT NOT WORK. I LATE AFTER ALL. 

10g. IF I KING I STOP ALL EARLY MORNING CLASSES. I GIVE 
STUDENTS SAME SALARY AS LECTURERS AND REMOVE ALL 
BORING AND INEFFICIENT TEACHERS. I ALSO ABOLISH EXAM- 
INATIONS. 

IOh. DOCTOR ASK ME LIE DOWN. I LIE DOWN. DOCTOR ASK ME 
RAISE ARM. I RAISE ARM. DOCTOR ASK ME OPEN MOUTH AND 
SAY "AH". I DO AS DOCTOR SAY. DOCTOR TELL ME NOTHING 
SEEMS TO BE WRONG. I ANSWER I KNOW THAT. I ONLY COME 
MEND TELEPHONE. I THINK DOCTORS WORK TOO HARD SOME- 
TIMES. 

IOi. IF YOU NOT STOP CREAK THAT CHAIR I BRING YOU INTO 
CONTACT WITH THIS DICTIONARY OF ADVANCED ENGLISH IN 
UNUSUAL BUT EFFECTIVE WAY. 

II. FJREE CHOICE SENTENCE BLANK FILLERS. 

INSTIWCTIONS: (See Exercise 5) 

lift. It was a typical winter morning We had to have the lights on in 

the class room Dr Kowalski was two or three minutes late Suddenly 

t Janusz said: " " Wc all agreed to ask Kowalski when he came in. Wc chose 

Anna, the prettiest student, to make the suggestion to him He looked 

pale and tired He smiled and reflected a moment He shook his 
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lead all the same and said: * f ...." We protested in rain. **If you really want 
i» invite me out" he said, "you can do go after the class/' .... 

lib. I can see the burglar now. Bo not more or make any sound or you will 

make him suspicious Now he is crossing the road It looks heavy* 

He has probably got a crowbar to force open a door or a window 

It is no 47 as I thought! He has gone through the garden gate.. .... He is 

taking something out now He is using it to open a window on the ground 

floor He has now disappeared If we do not do this quickly, he 

will escape. 

He. Tomorrow I am definitely going to stop smoking When I wake up, 

I will feel like a cigarette as usual When I have had my first cup of tea, 

I will feel like another On the way to the university, I had better take a 

taxi instead of a tram Besides, the expense of taking a taxi will help 

me to aveU the kiosk outside Collegium Novum where I usually buy a packet 
of "Carmen*:**. , . . . Then, after the first class I will experience another moment 

of temptation In this case I will have to refuse. .... Nothing will tempt 

me to b.*eak my promise And even when I go to bed, I will put the light 

out without touching the packet I keep by my bedside 

I Id. Have you heard the news? Tomek tried to give up smoking today. .... 

When we heard this we had to laugh. You know Tomek After the first 

class Danuta offered him one Danuta tried to change his mirtd 

For a short time it seemed as though he really had given up To be pre- 
cise, it was before our second to last olass. When we went into the classroom 

lie looked embarrassed and wanted to sit alone So he was forced to sit 

next to me It reminded me strangely of tooacco! 

lie. The packet was square-shaped It sounded rather like an alarm 

clock This second possibly frightened me more than I cared to admit. 

. ♦.. The more I looked at it the more dangerous it seemed. My heart 
beating faster, I put my ears close to the packet but still could not hear any- 
thing. The silence was awful As I ran, I eoidd hear my heart pounding 

like "the clock" that had just stopped From this position, I listened 

for the inevitable explosion. ♦ . . I was still there when my uncle came home. 
When he came into the room he was holding something in his hand. .... 

12. SIMPLE NARRATION: PAST SIMPLE VERSUS PAST PRO- 
GRESSIVE. 

INSTRUCTIONS: The simplest kind of narrative is made up of ac- 
tions or events one after the other in time (/ saw the man. He begm to run. 
I ran after him.) Here the verbs are in the Past Simple. They tell a story of 
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the kind -X a potem Y a poiem Z. This will be called tbc NARRATIVE use. 
Another kind of use, here called the DESCRIPTIVE use, serves to describe 
activity in progress <U the same time a* one of the events of the story, i.c, f 
when X happened, such and such an activity woe going o&. Let us take a 
concrete example: He was examining the boy. This descriptive use of the 
verb employing the Present Progressive tense* cannot work unless there 
is some narrative event on which it may depend, e.g., / looked at the doctor. 
(He was examining the boy). Note that the descriptive use is not really the 
same as the Polish Imperfectivc meaning. We may have to translate an 
Imperfective verb into the Past rfimple because it is used narratively, e.g. f 
przez pierw&ze irzy kilometry szedl a przez nasfypne dwa hiegl = for the first 
three kms he WALKED &nd for the "next two he BAN. No matter how long 
the walking or running seemed to last they are separate steps in the narra- 
tive (X a potem Y) and must go into tho Past Simple. Do the following com- 
position using the verbs supplied and treating them narratively or descriptive- 
ly as indicated by the symbols (N) and (D). For each verb supply one 
sentence. 

Example: (see 12a) Jim opened the window. Then he sat d<ywn> 
A cushion fell off the chair. 

12a. open (N), sit (N), fall (N). 
12b. wake (N), sing (D), prepare (D) 
12c. kiss (N), faint (N), pour (N) 
12d. watch (N), swim (D), play (D). 

12e. see (N), hit (N) collapse (N), telephone '(Jf), arrive (N), examine (N), 
12f. open (N), shine (D), sing (D), catch sight of (N), run (D), look (D) laugh 
(N), frighten (3ST), disappear (N). 

12g. INSTRUCTIONS: Pill in the following text with verbs of your own 
choieo following the indications concerning (N) or (D): 

I (N) into tho bedroom. Little Danny (D) soundly. I (N) the door quietly 
so as not to disturb htm, Por three long hours I (N) for the doctor to come. 
There was a ring at the door just as the church clock (N) three thirty. I (N) 
down the stairs and let the doctor in. We went in to sec Danny. The doctor 
(N) him very carefully and then (N) that Danny would have to go to hospital 
for a check-up. Danny (N) in hospital all morning the following day and 
in the afternoon a specialist (N) him for two hours. In the end they all declared 
lie was as fit as a fiddle. 

N. B. Note there are some verbs that cannot be used in the Past Progressive 
and so, when used descriptively, arc in the Past Simple, e.g., smell in The 
flowers in the tmidow hox smelt Jteavenlyi Cheek your grammar for these verbs. 
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12h. INSTRUCTIONS: Write your own short .composition describing a 
dramatic incident, using both narrative and descriptive notions and marking 
the verbs with tJic appropriate symbols ((N) or (D))* Use short sentences on the 
whole. 

13. ARTICLE USAGE AND WORD ORDER (PLACEMENT OF AD* 
VERBSALS). 

INSTRUCTIONS: In the following text put in the correct articles 
where necessary and place the adverbial (in parentheses) in a suitable position 
in the sentence. Example: He hit dog (cruelly} — He hit the dog cruelty or 
he cruelty hit the dog or Cruelty* he hit the dog but not *he hit crudly the dog 
(verb and direct object wrongly separated), 

13a* They have just finished roundabout and new road system by Merfcury 
hotel and you must see it (really). Visitors from Poznari fair will not fail 
to be impressed by subways under roundabout. They are attractively dec- 
orated and there are number of small shops there* Those guests at Hcrkury 
who have the luck to have their window facing town centre will have splendid 
view over roundabout to Collegium Minus and shopping centre* Bill Sawyer, 
a friend of mine* visits Poznari (occasionally). During the fair he docs not 
see much of the town (normally). He has seen the cathedral onee and the 
town hall twice* He has seen Kornik castle several times (also). He has yet 
to aoc White Lady* Being a hard-headed businessman he has time for ghosts 
(seldom)* Onee* however, he saw a strange woman there (clearly)* She was 
dressed in a long white dress that reached the ground. No one seemed to 
notice her. When Bill approached the "apparition", it seemed to disappear 
(cautiously)* Bill later explained the event to himself as a result of consuming 
too many vodkas after the official closing of their fair paviHion (too quickly) 

13b* INSTRUCTIONS: In the following text supply articles where* 
necessary (especially in the following pattern: ARTICLE + -J- of -J- 

2JOTJN) and insert adverbiais of your own choice, one for each sentence. 
Example: He hit dog a* he hit the dog Ughttyjcruetty (violently (angrily t etc* 
Underline your added adverbial. 

Soft palate may be found in upper part of mouth *f you look in mirror* 
It is flexible organ of speech which, for example, enables us to stop air passing 
through the nasal cavity* The soft palate (or velum) is used in variety of 
situations, e.g.* while kissing our loved one by light of the silvery moon. 
Similarly, it is used when sucking iced coffee through a stratf or when draw- 
ing cigarette smoke into the mouth prior to breathing it into the lungs* 
Most important uses of the velum in speech arc 1) to produce the oral/nasal 
difference in sounds and 2) as passive articulator in velar sounds such as 
u k" and V* 
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13c, INSTRUCTIONS: A* for 13b, ' = 

Jolm is kind of person n-ho likes to go to his local pub and meet his friends 
for a drittk after work. At 6 p.m* Bill Baxter, the landbrdoftheThieeMari^ 
ners opens the door of public bar and welcomes first customers of the even- 
ing. Rest of the evening is spent drinking beer, playing darts and discus- 
sing' state of the weather and how it might affect the current international 
cricket or football match. Results of matches seem more important than 
Common Market, terrible state of the economy or even wives of those drink- 
ing. John thinks that an evening at the pub is way of relaxing. He would 
rather spend an evening in company than stay at home watching television 
until midnight, 

14, NOUN MODIFICATION- T RAN SLA TIONlEXEROISES. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Remembering that constructions with prepositions 
or "particles" are not normally permitted in front of the noun (e-g- *£fte 
jumping UP puppies, *the due TO him money, etc.) write out following sen- 
tences in correct English translating the Polish sections, 

1. He found the ODDANXL FRZEZ NJEGO PAPIEROSY on hcr 'desk, 

2. JOHN lost the P02YCZONE MU KSU^KI on the way home. 

3. The ZAPOCZ4TKOWA2JY PRZEZ NEEGO RTJCH JTLOZOHCZNY 
lasted for twenty years. 

4. The UPRAGNI03TE PRZEZ WILBERFORCE'A ZNIESJENIE NIE- 
WOLNICTWA was finally achieved, 

5. They met the WRACAJ4CV DO DOWJ &EGLARZE outside the station, 

6. The USTALONA PRZEZ JONES'A TRANSKBYPCJA proved very 
helpful. 

7. The paints complained about the ZNIENAWIDZONY PRZEZ L T CZ- 
KIOW NAUCZYtSEL. 

8. Tiic \VYfiHQSWANA PJRZEZ WIEIAJ TEORIA turned out to be 
the best one in the end, 

9. The TIWIELBIANA PRZEZ TXSIACE AKTORKA no longer able 
to cope with normal everyday life, 

10. The WYKONANY PRZEZ NIEGO KOXCERT was the most enjoyable 
part of the concert. 

11. His OPARTE N4 MOCSTCCH ZASADAOH POST^POWANIE 
enabled him to remain completely consistent. 

12. The DOST^PNE MU EfFORMACJE was not nearly sufficient. 

13. The SWIECAMI OSWIETLONA JADALNIA was packed with doctors 
and professors, 

14. The CZEKAJACY KA KORYTARZU OJCOWIE were all smoking 
like chimneys. 
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15. He resented the NIEZNANE BIU ZWYCZAJE. 

16. The MAJACA TROJE DZIEd KOBIETA instinctively knew how poor 
Mary felt. 

17. The HAMUJACE ROZWOJ CZYNNIKI wen? minimal And presented 
no problem. 

18. The UGOTOWANY PRZEZ NH OBIAD was totally ruined by mid- 
night. 

19. The CZXJWAJAC5T- NA MOSTKU RATOWNIK raced towards the 
drowning man. 

20. The HAtASUJACB POD PODLOG^ tept us awake all night. 

15. NOVK PREMODIFIER WORD ORDER - A FAIRY STORY. 

INSTRUCTIONS: The adjectives/in parentheses in the text below are 
not necessarily in the right order. Write out the story putting in the adjec- 
tives in the most normal order and supplying a suitable noun in the blank 
spaces 

Once upon a time there was a(n) (FATAVISE-OLD) .... who had a u ^li- 
ter who was famed for her beauty. The royal family lived in a(u) (OLD- 
STONE-MAGNmGENT) .... in the middle of a(u)" (ENORMOU3-PINE- 
GRE5T) forest. One day the princess was sitting in one the (ELEGANT- 
TALL-GREF) towers dressed in a (WHXTE-LOVEL5T-SILK) gown. Sud- 
denly, through the (POINTED- THIN) .... she caught ,ight of a {SHORT* 
FAT) .... on a (WHTEE-SMALL-XTNHAPP5T) horse approaching the castle 
gates. From nowhere a{n) {INNER-MYSTERIOUS) .... spoke to her: "This 
is your future kusbaud". Startled she looked again at the newcomer. This 
-was not the (TALL-ROMANTIC) prince of her dreams. He looked more 
like a(u) (OLD-VILLAGE) idiot! A moment later he was sliown to the prin- 
cess's room. He bowed low before her. "Why have you come? Who are you?" 
asked the princess in a nervous whisper. The - did not reply but came closer, 
grasped her (TREMBLING-RIGHT) tand and kissed her {BEAUTIFtfL- 
GOLD-8PARKLING) ..... Immediately there was a (DEAFENING-TER- 
RIBLE) noise and a (BLUE-HUGE) .... of blue smoke appeared where 
the stranger had stood. When the smoke cleared, there stood before her a 
(HANDSOME-TALL-DARK) man in a (SILVER-MAGNIFIOTNT -MILI- 
TARY) uniform that glittered like a thousand stars. After a pause, the man' 
cried out: "0 Princess, my name is Prince Magnifioento! I was on my way 
to beg for your hand in marriage when a (BLACK-WICKED) witch turned 
me into a village idiot. But a(n) (WISE-OLD) wizard whom I met a little 
later on told me I would be free of her curst 1 if I kissed the ring of the most 
beautiful woman of the land!" Of course, it goes without saying that the 
prince and princess were soon married and had seoros of children. So om' 
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story 1ms tho USUAL- HAPPY) eliding. The (YOUNG- RADIANT) couple 
lived happily ever after and all their sons and daughters were (OBEDIENT* 
GOOD) children who always went quickly to their (OOMPORTABLE-NICE) 
beds and never woke their parents up too early in the morning. Goodnight. 

16. SEMANTIC SUBSTITUTIONS - MAY. and MUST in negative 
sentences. 

16a. INSTRUCTIONS: Sec Exercise 8. 

Mike, this time I am going to let you drive tho car. It is possible that 
you will not like to be the driver when yon see the traffic today. But it is 
important not to get too ten*te. Don't panic. Possibly the traffic, not be 
so bad as you fear, A lot of people are at home watching the Poland-Scot* 
land match. It is possible that people have not followed their usual weekend 
plan of taking the car out into the country. However* it is important that 
yon do not relax too much. You will possibly not feel any strain for the first 
fifteen minutes. But after a bit, you are likely to begin to feel tired. It is 
important not to worry about this. This is quite normal for beginners. Never- 
theless it is possible that you will not notico the fatigue to start with. 
This is very dangerous. It is easy to get overconfident if nothing disastrous 
happens. That is why I say that relaxing too much is dangerous. Possibly 
you are not the kind of person to become overconfident. But you never know. 
People can change character once they get behind a driving wheel. It is vital 
that you do not become a maniac when you see open road in front of you! 
You possibly do not realise this but your great annt -Aunt Daisy- was called 
the Terror of Tankcrton in her driving days. Everyone used to get out of 
her way when she came into sight. I was always terrified when I saw her 
coming into our farmyard in her old Austin 10. Possibly I was the bravest 
man in Tankerton bnt I can assure yon thnt everyone else ran for cover in 
ease she drove in their direction. So yoti see, it is important that you do 
not take offence when I ptit on my safety belt and cross myself. It is possible 
that you are not the best of drivers and you look remarkably like your great 
aunt when you look through the windscreen in that concentrated way of 
yours. Nevertheless you must learn to cope with Tankerton traffic some 
day so lets go. 

16b. INSTRUCTIONS', Give some cooking directions to a friend using 
must not in the sense of "it is important not to . ,** and wiay not in the sense 
of "it is possible that (not) „" 

17, REFERRING TO THE PRESENT. 

INSTRUCTIONS; We talk about the present in wious ways. One 
tense used for this purpose is the Present Simple. This tense, it should be 
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noted, is much more common tlian the Present Progressive* When doing 
thr following exercises, think abont the meanings conveyed by the tense 
you use. 

i7a. INSTRUCTIONS: The following blanks should be filled with verbs 
that fit the context and are in the appropriate present tense. 

1* Watch inc carefully. I .... the duck in the oven. I .... the door. I .... 
tho gas down low and then I .... on the potatoes. 

2. Marinho .... the ball to Rivclino. Rivclino centres it but Lato is there. 
He .... the ball and dribbles it down the centre. He Its a goal! 

3. Normally I .... at this taxi stand for ages and ages. The taxis seldom 
.... out here at this time of the morniag. 

4. Jim used to work at the technical college down the road. Where ho 
now? 

5. John never out with skinny girls. He .... his women plump! 

6. I , . . . what you want to say only I that your Ei glish is not yet good 

enough to express it clearly. 

7. Kmtnm! That soup .... wonderful. I .... soup and especially tomato 
soup. 

8 you .... hear that noise? It must be the plumbers fitting the new 

pipe in the roof. 

0. Poznan .... terrible from this position you with mc? 

10 you .... better at night or can 3 t ou concentrate better in the morning? 

17b. INSTRUCTIONS: The Present Progressive is used to describe tempor- 
ary states or events. Examples: 

J am cooking my oim meah until my mother comes back. 
I f m.reading a book about Chopin. Ym cm have it when I've jmisfied. 
Imagine the situation of a nurse in a remote country district. The doctor 
is unable to pa}' his/her regular visit and the nurse deals with them instead. 
Write a report, as written by that nurse, describing the treatment she has 
given. Use as many present tenses (both kinds) as you can. 

17c. INSTRUCTIONS: Write a letter usiig the present teuscsj complain- 
ing to a friend about two terrible young children you are in charge of at the 
moment. Use as* many present tense examples as you ean. 

17d. INSTRUCTIONS: Describe a friend* an imaginary person or a member 
of the staff where you study using as many examples of the present tense 
as possible. Use to be as a main verb only twice. (For example: Re is an en- 
gineer). Do not use Jiave as a main verb. 
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18. REFERRING TO THE FUTURE: SEQUENCE SENTENCES. 

18a. INSTRUCTIONS* Li English there Are two basic ways of looking 
at the future: 

1) Emphasis on the future {wilt t shall} 

2) Future as related to the present (plans, decisions, present cause) 

The second type may express the programmed future: the event is already 
planned, arranged, decided upon. A common informal way of expressing 
this idea is by means of the Present Progressive. Add a sentence to each of 
the following, using this tense. 

1* I have a little surprise for you two. .... 

2. Yon do not have to take Jo ill the car with you now 

3. Aunt Linda has just written. ... 

4. Have you heard what we have planned for this evening? .... 

5. I know what you have arranged. .... 

6. Professor Johnson has just phoned from Salford. ■ ■■ 

7. I have at last decided about my summer holidays. .... 

*. Dr Kowalski has changed his mind about our evening class. 

0. Henry and Anna have come to some sort of agreement about the journey. 

10. You do not haw to worry about Marianne 

iSb. INSTRUCTIONS: Note the meaning of the following symbols: - 
FUT-FUT (emphasis on the future: use wilt) 

PEES-FUT (future arising from present or past circumstances: use going lo) 
PEES-FUT PEOGE. formal (future arising from large scale plan e.g. official 
timetables: use Presen: Simple) 

PEES-FUT PEOGE. informal, (informal version of above; sec 18a) 

Add a sentence to each of the following containing a verb form as indicated 

by the symbols. 

1. I often wonder about the future of the world. .. (FUT-FUT) 

2. Lcok at those dark clouds! .. (PEES-FUT) .. 

3. We mu&t be at tlie station before noon. . . (PEES-FUL TiiOGE. formal) . . 

4. Hurry up and get the flat looking neat and tidy. . . (PEES-FUT PEOGE . 
informal) .. 

5. Quick! Fetch a doctor! .. (PEES-FUT) .. 

0. I am very worried about the 1 results of Peter's exam which have not yet 

arrived. .. (FUT-FUT) .. 
7. I often wonder about the future of the world. Look at the population 

statietics for e^unple .. (PRES*FUT) 
S. Eon is a terrible driver. .. (PEES-FUT) .. 
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9. I am sorry that you can't come today but how about tomorrow? . , (PRES- 
FUT PROGR, informal) 

10. Wateh out* (PRES-FUT) .. 

11. Prepare yourself for a shock. {PSBS-FUT PROGR. informal) „ 

12. Darling, I have some wonderful news for you. .. (PRES-FUT) 

13. Darling, I hare some wonderful news for you. (PRES-FUT PROGR, 
informal) . , 

14. Darling, I iave some wonderful news for you. (PRES-FUT PROGR. 
formal) 

15. Darling, I hare some wonderful news for you. (POT-PUT) 

16. Mr Johnson in bed no.5 is looking rather pale. .. (PRES-FUT) 

17. J have just been informed about the President's arrival. .. {PRES-FUT 
PROGR. formal) . . 

18. I wonder if John will be there. (FUT-FUT) .. 

19. Wait until after your last exam. . , (FUT-FUT) . . 

20. You really should be more careful about your diet. . , (FUT-FUT) . . 

18e, INSTRUCTIONS: Write a letter to a friend telling him/her about 
the September re-sit exams and your plans for preparing for them. Also 
mention the next semester and details of the timetable which you have just 
learnt. Use as many examples of referring to the future as possible and mark 
'ohe appropriate symbol as in 18b after the examples. 
Example: Our Monday claw starts at 10 a.m. (PP$S FVT PROGR. formal). 
Notice that FUT-FUT is typically used in conditional sentences, Since the 
" T letter is informal you will tend to use the informal version of the programmed 
-future idea (and therefore the Present Progressive), Try, however 
to get at least one example of all types of future reference mentioned above. 

18d. INSTRUCTIONS: be to provides another way of expressing the idea 
of programmed future (in the more formal sense). The abbreviated version 
{without be) is often used in newspaper headlines, e.g. , QUEEN TO LA UNCH 
NJ3W OIL TANKER. i.e 0 the Queen u to lavmh. etc. Now write ten similar 
headlines with both singular and plural subject nouns. 

1&, THIS, THAT and IT. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Check youv grammar for the use of this and that. 
Notice that we may distance ourselves metaphorically from aiv event by 
using thai instead of this. Emotions such as surprise, disgust and humour make 
us use thai (Examples: Thai is oddl What about that\ I don't like that.) This 
is often used, especially when talking about something you have just men* 
tioned or are about to mention (Examples: His idea was this: vxtlk in backwards. 
John is HI This worries me). Not?* alsa tlu that commonly used in past 
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reference and this in the future {Remember that man we sawt You will tike 
this fim> we one going to see). Now fill in the following blanlcs with fats, that 
or it- Sometimes * K ere are alternative solutions (as between this and that) 
according to the meaning you select. 

1. I have just learned that Professor Fillmore will be lecturing here on 
Thursday , . . . means that our normal literature seminar will not take place. 

2. I have just completed my M> A. thesis in five weeks! What do you think 
of...,! 

3. The computer programme utfing transformational grammar was far less 

successful than the one which used Hallidayan grammar as a model 

was a surprise to many scholars. 

4. The two countries could not come to an agreement. The President was 
very extremely distressed by . .., fact. 

5. What I really mean is .>>.: no one may finish before he has made two 
clean canastas. 

6. Come here and look into the fishbowl fb_" a moment, (Pause) Well now, 
what do you think of 

7. Do you remember .... man with a limp that we sa'v yesterday? 
8 is a real scandal, the way people get away with shoplifting, 

9. I saw a friend of yours this morning— you know, . * . , man with the Great 
Dane, 

10 shotdd amuse yon if you know Jacky: she's just won £o00 on the 

football pools. 

11, JOHN: *Iow about going to the cinema this evening* ■ 
SAM: Hey, is a good idea! 

12, He told it ... . way: first George hit Tom and only then did Tom hit George, 

13, I'm really annoyed with fountain pen, My old one was much better, 

14, Jim never knew about the accident and is why he shouted at Ken 
for being late. 

15, Do you mean to say Bill and Tim both left on the same day? .... was a , 
coincidence! 

16, The question is should wc remove the door to mend it or not? 

17, Hullo George! George, is a friend of mine, Tim Sawyer, 

18, I just remenber passing my driving test. I drove . . ^ old Ford they used 
to have, 

19, I'm so sorry I made a mistake is my first time on duty, 

20 is very odd. I am sure I left my car hew\ 

20, TALKIKG ABOUT THE PAST WITS REFERENCE TO THE 
PRESENT. 

INSTRCCTIONS: Cheek your grammar for n«es of the Present Per- 
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* feet. In each example below think of what extra information is conveyed 
by the Present Perfect in contrast with the English Past Simple and the 
Polish Preterite, 

- 20a. EXPLAINING THE MEANING. 

INSTRUCTIONS*. In the following text you will have to complete the 
text by supplying verbs in the Present Perfect tense using any extra words 
which are given in the parentheses. Wherever the Past Simple is ALSO poss- 
ible mark a number against your verb and below the text in a footnote 
explain the difference in meaning between the two tenses in that particular 
. context. There are of course phces where only one tense is possible and there- 
sore no numbered footnote is necessary. The text below should be com- 
fleted using the minimum of words possible so that the whole story reads 
densibly, 

I found niy friend standing like a statue next to a large gravestone. f *What 

? You a ghost?" I said, Jim did not say anything. "I., (never) .. 

look so pale! Are you 0. K? I for you for hours and hours/ 5 Fsaid. 

At last he replied. "For the last hour or so I here, wai^'ng for you, 5 * 

he Sf*id slowly. "About ten minutes ago you — or at least I thought it was 
you — arrived. A tall figure came into the graveyard. I shouted to you— to 

him, that is, *Fm over here, John! Why so long? I for 

ages and I am extremely cold." The figure that I thought was you did not 
say anything but came over here to this grave.** 

Jim stopped speaking. He was trembling with fear- This surprised me. 
Jim .. (always) .. one of those people who do not scare easily. I said, "Surely 

you are not going to tell me that you a ghost? 5 * Jim started to speak 

again apparently ignoring my question. "The stranger stayed by this grave 
and I came over too. Suddenly I realised that it wasn't you. The stranger 
looked round at precisely that point. But he seemed to be staring right through 
me! And then he faded and disappeared into thin air, I swear it! Nothing 

like that to me before. When youarrtvcdlthoughtitwasthe stranger 

again. But I had already looked at the gravestone here, I think you 

it before!" Indeed I had. It was my father's! 

20b. INSTRUCTIONS: Write twenty sentences stating what you have 
never done before. Example: / have never played tennis. 

20c. INSTRUCTIONS: Write twenty sentences stating what you have 
always liked or hated doing. 

20d. INSTRUCTIONS: Ask twenty questions based on your noticing the 
presence or absence of something in the present, Examples: What have you 
done to your legt What has happened to Jiml - 

» Pap«r» and shuttK.,, 
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21. NOUN PREMODIFIER WORD ORDER. - MAKE TOUR OWN 
SENTENCE, 

INSTRUCTIONS: Below ate groups of two or three adjectives. For 
each group write a sentence using the adjectives to describe a noun in your 
sentence; The words given below are NOT NEOESSAEILY in the right 
order. Example: OTC®/WOODEN/IJTTLE=Jfy uncle had a nice little 
ivocden box in which he Icept his flaying card*. 

CHARMING/SILVER, BED/BIG, PLUMP/SPANISH, INTERESTING/ 
/IRON, ENORMOUS/BROWN TTMm/FOm-YEAR-OLD/LITTLE, 
YOUNG/GREEK, CRIMSON/PAPER, LEATHER r 2ELLOW, WOOLEN/ 
/DIRTY, CLEAN/COTTON, ANCOffiNT/RtHNED/BRICK, REVOLTING/ 
/RED, STONE/LARGE, EXCITING/COLOTJR, AMBER/POLISH, LINEN/ 
/IRIFH/NEW, FRENCH/PLASTIC, BLACK/MAGNIFICENT, SILK/ 
/WHITE, OLD/BLUE/CHINA, IVORY, CHINESE 

22. THE REPHRASING AND LIMITATION OF GENERAL STATE- 
MENTS. 

INSTRUCTIONS: In the following series of exercises, three symbols 
will be used: GEN, MM and REPHR. GEN stands for a general statement, 
the sort of statement we may use to introduce a paragraph, or an essay (or 
indeed conclude one), e.g, , The cat is a solitary animal. But general statements 
eon cause misunderstandings sometimes. The reader may infer something 
not intended by the writer. For this reason we may add a clause or sentence 
limiting the general statement in some way. These limiting statements are 
symbolised by LIM They are introduced by expressions such as but, still, 
although, however, all the same. Example: The cat is a solitary animal but it 
has sometimes been known to form great attachments to people or other animals. 
Here the reader is not allowed to infer that the cat is always solitary or to- 
tally solitary. A general statement may also be difficult to interpret in the 
context. In this case the writer supplies a rephrasing of the general statement 
in order to make clear what he means. Rephrasing means putting the state- 
ment in simpler words (sometimes by giving a concrete example, see 23). 
Rephrasing is symbolised here as REFHR. It is introduced by expressions 
like that is, that is to say, i.e., in other words. Example: The rat is a solitary 
animal, that is, it keeps to itself and does not scent to depend on others. Now 
complete the following as indicated by the symbol using a clause or a sen- 
tence with an appropriate expression where needed, 

22a. LIMITATION 

1. Historical grammar can be very boring LIM. 

2. Historical grammar can be very interesting LIM* 
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3. Holidays give us an opportunity to relax LBt. 

4. The language laboratory is very useful in language teaching LIU 

5. On the whole tall people are not aggressive LIM. 

6. The existence of ghosts is unlikely LIM. 

7. WinnU-the-Pooh is basically a book for children LIM. 

8. The English, Scots, Welsh and Ulster Irish live together as one nation LIM. 
6. Good teachers are born not made UM, 

10. The contribution of linguistics to language teaching is undeniable LBf- 
22bj£EPB£ASING. 

1. Hasty generalisations are always dangerous REPHR. 

2. Travel broadens the mind REPHR. 

3. A test is not a means of torture REPHR, , „ 

4. The length of your MJL dissertation should vary according to topic 

R3PHR, 

5. The conclusion to an essay may be a summary REPHR, 

6. Knowing the grammar of English is not the same as knowing English 
REPHR, 

7. When in Rome do as the Romans do REPHR, 
8* We learn by making mistakes REPHR, 

0. Learning is basically a question of motivation. REPHR, 
10. Witkacy was too far ahead of his times REPHR, 

22c. GENERALISATIONS for limitation or rephrasing. 

1. GEN. Yet Canadians are closer in their way of life to their southern 
neighbours in the TT.S.A. * 

2. GEN, although his paintings are sometimes difficult to interpret*, 

3. GEN. All the sanu;, lie could depict the more amusing side of life when 
he wanted to, 

4. GEN. After five years of married life> however, he may not be the same, 

5. GEN. They are, however, far from the reality of life in the Wild West. 
<K GEN, i.e., it is not a real sound but » family name for a group of sounds, 

7. GEN. That is to say, they find foreign food and foreign customs seldom 
to their liking. 

8. GEN, In other words, she does not exorcise Any real political power. 
This is in the hands of her ministers led by the Prime Minister. 

9. GEN. i.e., everything that seems on the surface to bo of value is not 
necessarily so* 

10* GEN, that is, they always welcome foreigners and treat thein well. 
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22d. Rephrasing, Qmwatiwtion and Limitation. 

1. Faulty intonation can sometimes cause offence REPHIL, 

2. GEN, but it is a frightening way to travel! 

3. Geographically speaking, Australia is enormous UM, 

4. At school I swore I would never become a teacher LXM, 

5. GEN. but the ending was rather an anti-climax. 

6. GEN. but underneath they loved each other passionately, 

7. Love is akin to hate REFHR. 

8. GEN. but he always seemed to pass his exams with flying colours. 

9. Lack of sleep and irregular eating habits can spell doom for a student 
REPHR. 

10. Tragic heroes always have one fatal flaw in their character REPHR* 

11. Doctors will tell you to give up smoking LTM. 

12. We were given an enormous reading list to get through XJM. 

13. Very few people actually speak R.P, LDL 

14. GEN. but some people think that government money should be spend on 
improving life on earth. 

15. GEN. However, there are many other writers who are equally worth 
reading. 

23. FREE CHOICE SENTENCE BLANK FILLERS. 

INSTRUCTIONS: As for 5, Include the vocabulary given m parentheses. 

Last night I had the fright of my life I spent most of the evening at 

Mike Henson's house watching TV with the family. .. (thriller) .. As a result 
I was fairly jittery already when I left the house. .. (eventually) it was 
pitch black » (moon) The streetlights in Church Rd. had gone out at mid- 
night. .. (however) ., I have lived here for t£n years or more. I knew 

that I had parked it by the third tree on the left. .. (groped for) ,. When I 
came across the second tree I suddenly became aware of the graveyard on 
my left. .. (reminded) I almost felt as though I myself had become a par- 
ticipant in a horror film There was total silence everywhere. .. (my foot- 
steps, echo) . . I continued to grope around in the dark. Where was that scooter 

of mine? .. (nervous) ,, My imagination began to work overtime Most 

<>i the town had been asleep for ages I cried out in pain I picked it 

ux* and tried to start it I tried again I cursed it under my breath. 

As the engine roared into life, the scooter's headlight came on like a 

stage spotlight He was nearer enough to touch I backed the scooter 

away from him and left the graveyard like a bat out of hell. When I 
eventually got home I rushed to the drinks cupboard and board myself a 
stiff whisky It was a long time before I got to bed 
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24, FREE CHOICE SENTENCE BLANK FILLERS. 
INSTRUCTIONS: As for 6. 

I am not the sort of person who believes in ghosts, However, I have a 
friend who constantly experiences things which conld hardly be called normal. 
So he was someone who would not invent stories to impress people 

One day I went to visit him in his Edinburgh flat* I opened the door 

I got a shock I said that I would come back later. However, he insisted 

that I come in Wben I asked him to tell me exactly what had happened, 

he gave me the following account. He had had a lot of work to do the 

day before and so he went to bed early with the intention of reading 

Then he got into his bed* adjusted the bedside lamp and began to read 

It was rather difficult to concentrate hut he was determined to stay awake 

as long as possihle In a few moments he was fast asleep It pressed 

against his head and did not allow him to drop off into a really deep sleep. 

.. At first he was reluctant to open his eyes Finally he told himself 

that the best thing would be to remove the offending object, put it on the 
table and switch off the lamp. This meant that he had to turn round to 
switch it off, .... His hlood ran cold. She was thin* of medium height and 

seemed to be staring at a spot behind him , . right through him He judged 

them to be in the style of the late thirties She was nowhere to be seen. 

Considerably shaken, he made his way to the kitchen to make himself some- 
thing to drink. He avoided the spot where the apparition had been stand* 
ing. I told my friend that it must have heen some kind of dream. He did 

not deny this. The same idea had occurred to him But he had checked 

his door and found that it had been locked all the time. 
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